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THE AMERICAN TRADITION 


By John Farrar 


S there enough of New England or 

of upstate New York in you to re- 
member the famous stove in the coun- 
try store? Do you recall the crowd 
that gathered there of a winter after- 
noon, most of them white whiskered 
and querulous? They convened for 
reminiscence and argumentation. I 
can see my great grandfather stamp- 
ing in, with “Hurrah for General Jack- 
son!”; and presently the discussion 
would whisk to politics, to questions 
antedated but, nevertheless, finding 
swift and violent partizanship, while 
I stood by hoping against hope that a 
real fight would start. Here came the 
old in body and in mind to air their 
prejudices, to argue with conviction 
and with no intention of ever, them- 
selves, being convinced either by word 
or fisticuff. Here, perhaps, was born 
American criticism—and the country 
stove has not passed into oblivion, nor 
does it confine its interests to life and 
politics. Its ghost is to be found in 
the literary clubs of Chicago and New 
York, at Schlogl’s and at the Hotel 


Algonquin, in the offices of Messrs. 
Mencken and Nathan, at coffee houses 
and in luncheon circles. Argufying 
for the sake of the argument. Criticism 
for the sake of criticizing and, alas, 
too often for the sake of the critic! 
Most of our critics of literature do 
not criticize our literature. They 
criticize ourselves. They are busy 
either defending the American scene, 
or hating it. Few of them have found 
the middle ground of honest reflection. 
Few of them have trusted their intui- 
tion with regard to America, or have 
taken pains to know her worst and her 
best, in an effort to achieve a real 
affection for her. They have gone 
back centuries to make ethical matters 
again the basis of criticism; more 
often than not immorality rather than 
morality is their demand. Like tight 
lipped old men, they stand shaking 
yellowed beards and shouting: “This 
ain’t the way in Germany!” or “Now, 
the Russians would do it otherwise!” 
or “This isn’t the way it was in the 
°90’s”. They will have things their 
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way or not at all; they refuse to ac- 
cept the best things of each mood. 
And the public, childishly fond of tags, 
flock in mimic parade behind those who 
shout most loudly and display banners 
with the prettiest symbols, shibboleths 
easiest to understand; so that around 
the smaller stoves in literary circles 
and study clubs they may prove them- 
selves by apt quotation from some 
fountainhead of inspiration. 

Our younger critics have found a 
culture which they claim is based on 
a Puritan philosophy, irksome. They 
have revolted; but like preparatory 
school boys they revolt from surface 
irritations, without much attempt to 
understand philosophical content. Like 
tight minded dons, most of those who 
attack the insurgents defend the same 
surface difficulties, which, though per- 
haps really irritating, are certainly 
not worth defending. Those who 
resent at once the Puritan and the 
mechanistic side of American civiliza- 
tion offer, for the most part, a sensual 
rather than a spiritual escape. They 
deny the wisdom of bodily repressions, 
while their opponents cry out for bod- 
ily discipline. Neither side gives much 
thought to beauty 
soul, 
on the other, dissolution. Between 
them is the golden mean of the Greeks. 
The merely good is never popular— 
it is only the obviously good and the 
dissolute that catch the public eye. If 
Sinclair Lewis’s George Babbitt is the 
average American citizen, no amount 
of diatribe will bend him intellectually 
or emotionally into a violent saint or 
a ripened sinner. Let’s not try to 
change our good Rotarians into Saint 
Simeons; on the other hand, let’s not 
command them to be Casanovas. 

Why do the cleverly intellectual 
American critics leap to a destruction 
of the American tradition? It is not 


or discipline of 
On the one hand lies hypocrisy, 
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age old; but is it not, in the main, 
fairly good? If we are to carry on a 
pure cultural stream to future years, 
must it not be based after all on the 
culture of our -and was 
their culture less profound than that 
of today? It is dangerous to be im- 
patient with household gods. Our 
Lares and Penates do not like to be 
forgotten. To destroy old gods and 
to set up new ones makes for shallow 
worship, and modern temples are not 
without their Baals. 

If the past is thoroughly bad only 
the most grimly reactionary will hes- 
itate to destroy it. Is our past, though, 
so bad? Is the American literary 
tradition a myth? Do Irving and 
Franklin, Emerson and Hawthorne be- 
long among the culturally damned? 
What of Holmes and Lowell? What of 
Frank Norris and Stephen Crane? 
What of countless others acknowl- 
edged, some of them, by the new crit- 
ics but certainly not with much stress, 
enthusiasm, or reiteration? 

It is perfectly true that the rising 
popularity of our great magazines, 
while it has given a new chance to 
some of our best writers, did tend for 
a number of years to place a rubber 
stamp on our average literary output, 


to encourage a stuffy piousness and a 


ancestors 


worship of success that was certainly 
never an integral part of our tradition. 
It is only natural that, breaking away 
from this tendency, we should demand 
something radically different. But let 
us not be tricked by those who offer 
radical remedies into forgetting our 
birthright. This birthright of ours is 
in part the spirit of the northern col- 
onies, the rigorous discipline of the 
conquerors of wilderness and plain, the 
strength of character that made Ply- 
mouth possible and spread English civ- 
ilization beyond the Mississippi and 


across the Rockies. In part it is the 
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spirit of the Cavaliers, of Lord Balti- 
more and his southern colonies. It 
represents, therefore, a combination 
of Puritan and pagan ideal, yet with a 
background of purpose and tenacity. 
Such a birthright is rich in folk lore 
and in mingling of varied bloods— 
Indian and Negro, French, Spanish, 
Dutch, Hessian, Mexican. It has al- 
ready produced literary groups of 
varying characteristics; but, I repeat, 
with an underlying principle which is 
strong in directing power and pur- 
pose for accomplishment. The very 
battle of Puritan and Cavalier, which 


many persons forget, which lies at the 


of some of our cultural incon- 
given to what might 
been a drab scene, a 


back 
sistencies, has 
otherwise have 
varied coloring, a rich design. 

Let us not be fooled, while we ad- 
mire the moral courage and the bluff 
independence of a Theodore Dreiser, 
into thinking that he in any way ranks 
with or destroys the importance of an 
Emerson.(The greatest problem which 
American literature is the ab- 
sorption of later immigrant genius: 
A stern and rigorous culture, with 
ideals as firm as ours, must naturally 
weaken and scatter under influences 
of orientalism or, in fact, under most 
insoluble alien influences. Joseph Con- 
rad, a Pole, chose the English language 
and the English tradition in which to 
write because he admired them. His 
greatness is built upon them and en- 
riched by his racial inheritance. While 
we can welcome the foreigner who 
chooses American literature as his me- 
dium because he admires it, we must 
beware those who are simply foisting 
surface transcriptions of their own 
creeds, some of them shoddy and out- 
worn, upon us. 

H. L. Mencken, when he takes his 
destructive pen in hand to write “On 
Being an American”, even if he can 


faces 
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prove his views by documentation, can 
scarcely expect the descendants of 
Bradford, of the Allens, of Rolfe and 
Smith, of Clark and Boone, of Lee and 
Calhoun, to agree with him. Surely 
we should be a sorry offspring if we 
belittled our own heroes and destroyed 
our gods. 

“All of which may be boiled down to 
this,” writes Mr. Mencken from his 
Teutonic hobby horse, “that the United 
States is essentially a commonwealth 
of third-rate men—that distinction is 
easy here because the general level of 
culture, of information, of taste and 
judgment, of ordinary competence is 
No sane man, employing an 
American plumber to repair a leaky 
drain, would expect him to do it at the 
first trial, and in precisely the same 
way no sane man, observing an Amer- 
ican Secretary of State in negotiation 
with Englishmen and Japs, would ex- 
pect him to come off better than sec- 
ond best. Third-rate men, of course, 
exist in all countries, but it is only 
here that they are in full control of the 
state, and with it of all the national 
standards. The land was peopled, not 
by the hardy adventurers of legend, 
but simply by incompetents who could 
not get on at home, and the lavishness 
of nature that they found here, the 
vast ease with which they could get 
livings, confirmed and augmented their 
native incompetence. No American 
colonist, even in the worst days of 
the Indian wars, ever had to face such 
hardships as ground down the peas- 
ants of Central Europe during the 
Hundred Years War, nor even such 
hardships as oppressed the English 
lower classes during the century be- 
fore the Reform Bill of 1832. In most 
of the colonies, indeed, he seldom saw 
any Indians at all: the one thing that 
life difficult for him was his 
dunderheadedness. The 


so low. 


made 
congenital 
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winning of the West, so rhetorically 
celebrated in American romance, cost 
the lives of fewer men than the single 
battle of Tannenberg, and the victory 
was much easier and surer. The im- 
migrants who have come in since those 
early days have been, if anything, of 
even lower grade than their fore- 
runners.” If Mr. Mencken chooses to 
believe these things of his America 
for he is an American in spite of him- 
self, for better or for worse—it is 
none of my affair. If he thinks, how- 
ever, that American politics and cul- 
ture can be improved by creating a 
scorn of the heroes of Bunker Hill and 
Bull Run, by a substitution of admira- 
tion for those who fought at Tannen- 
berg as our national ideal, his opinion 
is not only obviously quixotic—which 
is undubitably what he wishes—but 
also obviously absurd. 

I cannot refrain from opposing to 
Mr. Mencken’s sentences two para- 
graphs by a critic of his own genera- 
tion., It is possible that Stuart Pratt 
Sherman places too much emphasis 
on the rigors of New England and 
sees too little the great melting pot of 
America as a whole. Personally, I 
think not. His chief critics as a rule 
misread his admirable essays and mis- 
understand his somewhat involved 
definition of Puritanism. His faith 
is at least built on a foundation of 
national idealism, and even the most 
flippant of the metropolitan critics 
cannot deny Dr. Sherman a measure 
of culture, nor can they accuse him of 
Rotarianism. In “The Genius of 
America” he says: 


I know how differently our young people 
feel; but, to my thinking, a national genius 
animated by an incomparably profound 
moral idealism does not such a 
temptible moulding and formative influence 
for an artist to undergo. English-speaking 
poets, from Spenser to Walt Whitman, have 
grown great under the influence of such an 


seem con- 
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environing spirit. At any rate, if the great 
artist, in expressing himself, expresses also 
the society of which he is a part, it should 
seem to follow, like a conclusion in 
that a American artist must ex 
press the “profound moral idealism” of 
America. To rail against it, to lead an in- 
surrection is to repeat the folly 
wits. If in this connec- 
tion one may use a bit of the American 
language, it is to “buck” the national genius; 


and this is 


re 
geom 


etry, great 


against it, 


Restoration 


of the 


an enterprise comparable with 
bucking a stone wall. On the other hand 
to acknowledge the leadership of the na- 
tional genius, to subject one’s self to its in- 
fluence, to serve it according to one’s tal- 
to find beautiful and potent forms to 
express its working to ally one’s 
self with the creative effort of the country 
in all fields of activity; this is to be in a 
l piracy with one’s time and place, 
and to be upborne by the central stream of 
tendency. 
There is small place for Bohemia in dem- 
atic art. I sometimes wonder with what 
al refugees, under what rafters, those 
and novelists live who are so anxious 
major effort of their 
; For their own sake one wishes 
that they might cultivate acquaintance with 
our eminent “builders of civilization”. The 
good that I should expect from this con- 
tact is a vision of the national life, a sense 


of the national will, which are 
sessed in 


this is 


enign conspi 


secede from the 


yimen. 


eount! 
t 


usually pos- 
Americans, 
whatever their esthetic deficiencies, who bear 
the burden of the state, or are widely eon 
preside over 
under 
least to 


some degree by those 


versant with its business, or 
its religious, moral, or e 
takings. I do not intend in the 
that the artist should become prop- 
agandist or reformer, or that he should 
to the bishop or the statesman for a 
that 


lucational 


suggest 
go 
com 
Leonardo and 
very tolerable 
ition of that na- 
rather that inter 
finally create 
consciousness 
For in 


mission, though I believe 
Michael Angelo did some 
things under direct inspir 
ture. What one feels is 
course with men might 
in our artistic 
of the ignobility of 
America it will be found more and more 
that the artist who some fash- 
ion concern himself with truth, morals, and 
democracy, is unimportant, is ignoble. 


such 
secessionists a 


their 


alms. 


does not in 


During the past five years we have 
known a period in which writers of 
satire, both genial and bitter, have 
flourished. Has not this time of 
destructive criticism very nearly 
passed? And if it continues shall we 
not soon be laughing at our strengths 
as well as our weaknesses? Shall we 
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not soon be mistaking the merely clev- 
er for the sound? Are we not already 
rating superficial intellectuality above 
sincerity? If we can find beauty only 
in the mind, and in one type of mind, 
we are soon lost in argumentation or 
embroidered flippancies. We approach 
life then, with a monstrous chip on 
our shoulders. Now that we have 
come to smile at our Babbitts, why not 
learn to love them again, even if we do 
not find it in us to respect? 

My desk is flooded with letters of 
vigorous complaint, as is the desk of 
any editor, for the impulse to express 
disagreement is apparently more hu- 
man than to voice approval. Practically 
every day I can pick you examples 
from two types of persons. The first 


of these is usually a nice middle aged 
lady who comes fresh from discussion 
in her literary club. 
something like this: 

“T have read your magazine 


Her letter goes 


for 
twenty years. I feel that I have a 
right to complain. You are trying to 
destroy the literary ideals of my youth, 
and you further the efforts of these 
young log rollers who spend all their 
time praising each other and breaking 
the ten commandments. I suppose I 
am old fashioned, but I long for bet- 
ter days.” 

From such a letter I turn with a 
sigh. What does she mean? Can she 
really read what is written herein? 
If she troubles to answer a request for 
more specific details I usually find that 
what she regrets are the days of Henry 
van Dyke’s youth and the heyday of O. 
Henry. She does not read her Emer- 
son or her Hawthorne or her Poe. She 
is out of date because her appreciation 
was founded, not on any basic literary 
tradition, but on the popular mode of 
writing in her younger days. 

The second type will become the first 
in twenty-five years. She is young, in 
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college or fresh from it. 
angry. 

“You are a prig’”, says she forcibly. 
“You do not like the works of Carl 
Van Vechten and now you object to 
Floyd Dell’s ‘Janet March’. They 
should be crowned with laurels. They 
understand sex. They have made us 
laugh at it.” 

In the distant future when the pen- 
dulum has swung back, as it must, this 
young miss will be writing to my suc- 
cessor and she will say: 

“T have been a reader of your mag- 
azine for twenty years. Who are all 
these new writers you are publishing? 
They are curiously stodgy. I cannot 
understand them. Oh, for the older 
times!” 

Is there no room in life and letters 
for the man who would see the best of 
each side? Must he be seated either 
firmly on the left or squarely on the 
right? Is there no toleration for the 
tolerant middle? I should like to be- 
lieve that there is a public interested 
in good writing, even in attempted 
good writing, that wishes to see a 
little into all camps, even while it 
keeps for its own guidance a definite 
ideal. To this public I am addressing 
myself. 

May I again borrow from Stuart 
Pratt Sherman to say that I believe a 
“strong moral idealism” lies at the 
basis of the American tradition; that 
this may be called “Puritanism”; that 
in spite of mixtures and alien in- 
luences American writing, to be 
American, to progress as American 
writing, must be founded on this 
Puritanism, which is akin to a sense 
of duty, to character. 

In this Puritan tradition we have 
many contemporaneous writers, of 
varying racial inheritance: Robert 
Frost, Edith Wharton, Amy Lowell, 
Willa Cather, Sinclair Lewis, Mary 


She is quite 
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Austin, Robert Nathan, Eugene O’- honest thought before we jump hither 
Neill, James Branch Cabell, and a and yon with the newest fad in Amer- 
number of others. Some of them ican letters. I am not afraid the 
show strongly racial mixtures with no American tradition will be either for- 
variation, I believe, of fundamental gotten or destroyed, even though it 
sincerity: the Indian in Mary Austin, should be obscured for a century. I 
the Scandinavian in Willa Cather, the am somewhat afraid that our own gen- 
Jewish in Robert Nathan, the Cavalier eration will miss much because of a 
in James Branch Cabell, the Celt in failure to recognize and appreciate 
Eugene O'Neill. Outside of this tradi- it, because of a rather silly literary 
tion we have not a few, among them’ and ethical discussion which will in 
the Van Vechtens, the Hechts, the’ the end lead, I firmly believe, back to 
Waldo Franks and John Dos Passoses, where we started, to the ideals that 
and, to some extent, the Dells and inspired Emerson, that motivated 
Hergesheimers. Stonewall Jackson and Abraham Lin- 
What I am urging here is a little coln. 


AS TO POETS 


From the “Four Discourses” of Sumargandi, Friend of Omar Khayyam 


By Arthur Guiterman 


Y Prince, ’twere well, for good report, 

To have a bard about thy court 
Whose song may cheer the laggard days 
And yield my lord his due of praise. 
But when a bard is ill to hear, 
I charge thee, lend him not thine ear 
Nor pay him either silver, gold, 
Or brass—at least if he be old. 
For crows and owls are no whit worse 
Than full grown men who make bad verse, 
And princely wealth is evilly spent 
That gives such pests encouragement. 
For one long seized of man’s estate 
Who chants rude songs before thy gate 
Unwitting how his numbers jar, 
Will never learn how bad they are. 
Yet if thy bard be young, have grace 
To bear with him a little space. 
The fledgling nightingale must grow 
Before he charms the rose; and though 
A stripling’s work be somewhat rough, 
In time he may do well enough. 





BROUGHT TO EARTH 
By Leslie Field 


With Sketches by Edith Whitcomb Morrell 


MILE or less from the village the 
road, taking a sharp bend to 

the right, marks a turning point for 
strollers who may turn their faces west 
to meet the prevailing summer wind. 
“As far as the turn”, lovers said in the 
evening, and children on pilgrimage 
for flowers in spring, and those who 
went once in the cool of the day for 
a breath of air. Beyond the bend the 
road showed less travel worn. The 
ruts made in spring floodtime re- 
mained longer as ruts; even, here and 
there, a sprout of grass and weed 
made headway; and Hattie Cole, dur- 
ing the sixty years since she was born, 
had seen considerably less of the world 
than if she had lived a hundred yards 
nearer Staunton. As it was: “Oh she 
lives”, Staunton said, “on the other 


side of nowhere.” Which, since there 
are those who speak of Staunton as 
being on the other side of nowhere, 
thrusts Hattie Cole into somewhat 
starlike remoteness. 

Not that she realized the difference 
that Webster’s Bend made to her. She 
had used to complain, when she had 
children no taller than a snowdrift go- 
ing and coming from school, that the 
snow plow stopped short of her door 
yard by too few feet to make it worth 
anything in money or time to the town 
or the driver. But now that had 
ceased to trouble her. She herself sel- 
dom went into the road. Once a week, 
perhaps, she drove to Staunton; and in 
the spring she went slowly gathering 
dandelion leaves along the road 
ditches, when she could be pleased that 
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they were comparatively free of dust, 
even inarainless time. Her daily life, 
which had once been as far reaching 
as Staunton, had first withdrawn, 
backward like a snail into its shell and 
at a snail’s pace, around Webster’s 
Bend, and then into her kitchen. What 
she had come to was vague considera- 
tions of vague memories. She was so 
far removed that nothing of the outer 
world which did not come to her, seek 
her out, could stir her passive, in- 
definite existence. Whatever came was 


of necessity unkind to her, shattering 
her spirit in rousing it from a state 
between life and death, as the shifting 
of a stove log in the winter nights 
shattered her body in waking her from 
her frail sleep. 


A stormy evening late in March, 
when, as it seemed to her, the roof 
slopes shed sheets of water, sliced by 
the ridge pole, that held her prisoner 
as behind Niagara, brought her a 
guest. She was aware of something 
or someone fumbling at the panels of 
her door. She was startled, enough at 
least to break the rhythm of her rock- 
ing, and to have a moment in which 
she thought of rousing her husband 
from the couch where he slept with his 
pipe on his breast, before she heard 
breathing between door and sill which 
proved whatever it was less than hu- 
man, and so not to be feared. She 
threw the door wide to it, letting the 
wind have free play with the lamp 
flame, which poised for an instant in 
mid air, like a dancer, and caught the 
wick again within a mere hair’s 
breadth of extinction. And, having re- 
gained its balance, it showed her what 
had entered with the wind: a long, 
wolf headed dog, that, in only tenta- 
tive acceptance of his welcome, swept 
in a swift circle of investigation about 
the room, filling it with the needle like 
click and scrape of claws on wood. 
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Coming to her again he signified his in- 
tention of staying by abandoning him- 
self to such a spasm of shaking as left 
her uncertain, blinded as she was by the 
rain he shed, whether it was not his 
bones that rattled. At least the sugges- 
tion was vivid enough to move her to 
action with its correlative idea. 

“You must be half starved’, she 
said. She touched the wet head with 
her corded hand, and then dried the 
hand on her apron, somewhat as a 
child might dry its cheek, furtively, 
after a kiss. 

As well as she could, for the dog 
pushing against her knees, she brought 
him bread and milk in a tin dish, and 
let him wake her husband by driving 
the dish before him across the room in 
an effort to eat all there was to be 
eaten. She stood watching him with 
an odd tumult in her heart. What re- 
mained to her of thought and emotion 
came back awkwardly out of the mists 
and hovered above him, glad of some- 
thing to give them focus. 

John Cole sat up on the edge of the 
couch, catching his pipe deftly as it 
slipped from his breast. 

“What’s all the racket? Hugh! Lost 
dog.” 

The dog rushed him. He caught the 
thrusting head between his hands, like 
a wedge, flattening the ears and draw- 
ing back the eyes to slots of liquid 
light. He brought his own face low 
to the dog’s. 

“Ha-a, you big hound-dog, you”, he 
snarled, shaking his head. “Rain 
storm caught you out chasin’ a rabbit, 
did it? Go lie down, you poor lost 
critter.” 

He pushed the dog from him. Hat- 
tie, watching across the table, was 
aware that he rose and carried the 
lamp from her into the kitchen bed- 
room, leaving her in a darkness cut 
through by a swath of light from the 
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doorway. But no outer light could 
help her find what she was trying to 
see with eyes turned inward upon her- 
self. What she would see when she 
found it—it was perhaps too dim as 
yet to be more than felt—was a belief 
that the dog, come to her tonight out 
of the storm, was more found than lost. 

Before going to the bedroom her- 
self, she stoked the kitchen range with 
wood and spread before it on the floor 
the plaid horse blanket from the couch. 
Standing in the door between the 
rooms, her shadow thrown grotesquely 
up the further wall of the kitchen, she 
braided her thin, white hair, and 
watched the dog, by his way of set- 
tling himself, twist the blanket into 
a spiral. Irregular lights from the 
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stove flashed out at his head, coming 
and going with the come and go of 


flames. His eyes took the light and 
made it a light of their own which de- 
ceived her into seeing more in them, 
perhaps, than a dog has to show. 

She was deceived; none the less she 
waited with a stilled heart—when in 
honor bound she opened the door to 
free him next morning—to see to what 
extent he would take his freedom. He 
proved, by circling to her in boom- 
erang flight around the pear tree, that 
what she held him by now was some- 
thing more than house walls. He was 
free and yet he stayed. She was even 
bold enough, on the strength of this 
knowledge, to point the way for him 
up the road: “Go home!” His eyes 
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left hers and followed along her arm, 
her hand and finger, but not beyond. 
From her finger tip they completed a 
triangle by returning directly to her 
eyes. What was it she was asking of 
him? She didn’t consider it necessary 
to make any further effort to explain. 


II 

The spring took on for her a new 
brightness. She came out of her 
house in the afternoons and stood on 
her kitchen door step in the sun. And, 
standing there, it was not only the sun, 
throwing its level rays into her pale 
eyes, that gave her the appearance of 
being blinded. Her wrinkled face had 
also the webbed blindness of a moth 
freshly emerged from the cocoon. 


She looked up at Warren Hill, 
brought near by the cool, distant 
spring sky behind it. She remem- 


bered the view from there when, as 
a girl, she had climbed it for berries. 
Not that she could actually remember 
having looked at the view for the 
view’s sake at the time, but she was 
stirred now by a feeling of its pres- 
ence out of the corner of her eye, at 
her elbow, as she must have felt it 
while she knelt before the low blue- 
berry bushes, her attention apparently 
all for the picking. She and the dog 
would walk up there after the mud 
dried—or, rather, she would walk and 
the dog would run, the dog doing many 
times the distance in running from 
her and back to her over and over 
again, barking at her with a certain 
humorous patience, as much as to say: 
“We'll get you there some day, old 
lady !” 

They would do that later. Now the 
dog, taking the snow patched yard in 
flying bounds, sprang at her. He stood 
against her, leaving the print of his 
paws in black mud on her white apron. 
She tried ineffectually to defend her 
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face from his panting tongue. “Go 
’way’”’, she said, smiling alittle. “What 
do you think I’m made of?” He left 
her again, going in a dancing run to- 
ward the woods, tedding the snow with 
his feet and nose, and barking a short, 
smothered bark that made her think 
of something coughed up, chewed and 
swallowed, like a cow’s cud. He reached 
the fence along the woods, bayed 
through it at the black pines, and 
turned. Because he did turn back she 
drew a deep breath; and then a second 
to try with it to distinguish one from 
another the various smells the first 
had let her know were on the air: the 
smells of heating snow, rich, wet earth, 
rotted leaves, sap. 


III 

Then, at the end of a week, being in 
the village, she asked at the general 
store for a dog collar, the seal of pos- 
The clerk came forward to 
her, rubbing his hands gently one over 
the other. She shielded herself from 
him, above the level of the counter, 
behind her black string shopping bag 
stretched full with white parcels. With 
a smile of his own he tried to coax a 
smile from her. 

“So you’ve acquired a dog?” he said. 
Vaguely distrustful of all that might 
be implied by “acquired’’, she showed 
him a face in which he failed to find 
even the dimmest light of expression 
behind the outward mask. Then she 
suddenly smiled with him. 

“He has acquired me”, she answered. 

“Any name?” the clerk went on, 
“Any name, I mean, beside your own 
—the dog’s name —?” 

A dog’s name! What seemed to her 
scarcely less than inspiration dispelled 
the flooding darkness that always de- 
scended upon her when she was asked 
to think quickly. 

“Rover”, she said. “Rover is a dog’s 


session. 
















































nume”, she added, in gentle explana- 
tion. 

The clerk raised his eyebrows and 
held his pencil poised. He could hard- 
ly tell her the name was too—too, oh 
everything, too pale, too lacking in 
originality; but he would give her a 
moment in which to see it for herself. 
She saw, much to his delight, another 
reason for his hesitation. 

“Rover”, she repeated. ““R-o—” 

“Oh, I know how to spell it!” He 
laughed and wrote the name with a 
flourish. 

As she passed slowly out of the town 
along Bingham’s Swamp, which, 
heated by the sun at noon, was now 
steaming in the cool of the evening, 
she listened for the dog’s hunting bark, 
thinking he might have come out so far 
to meet her. But all that she heard 
the spring peepers, a million 
strong, charging the mist with their 
cries. The horse took his time. He 
had used, before old age had dulled 
what keenness of anticipatory mem- 
ory he possessed, to whirl her from the 
hitching post on two wheels, allowing 
her no time to tuck in the robe about 
her, and, in a burst of speed, had car- 
ried her half way home with her feet 
braced against the dashboard and the 
reins wound three times round her 
hands to ease their cutting edge. But 
now the most that could be expected 
was to keep him moving, for the sake 
of appearances, the length of the main 
street. Beyond the houses she let him 
stop where he pleased and start when 
he pleased. Tonight he stopped so of- 
ten, and for so long, that it was all but 
dark when they turned Webster’s Bend. 
Yet it was not so dark but that she 
was instantly aware of a car standing 
under the maple at the corner of the 
yard. The blood drew to her heart in 
a sudden contraction that, if her face 
had not already had the grey blood- 
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lessness of age, would have left her 
pale, and, if she had been the one walk- 
ing instead of the horse, would have 
stopped her where she was for breath. 
As it was, the horse brought her, by 
no volition of hers, into the yard and 
face to face with a man, a stranger, 
balancing on one foot before the door. 
His other foot bowed the neck of the 
dog that tried to leap at him as he had 
tried to leap at her when she stood in 
the same place. He left the dog and 
came forward to meet her, and the 
horse stopped before him. He took 
the two wheels, front and back, each in 
a large white hand. There was no 
escape from him. He seemed to hold 
her entire world at a standstill. 

“I think you can guess what I’ve 
come for—?” He spoke with what 
she thought a certain mock considera- 
tion. 

“The dog’s your’n”, she said, in a 
low voice, as if she had been expected 
to answer dutifully, like a child, a 
question put to her. She heard 
snatches of what he went on to say: 

“Your name is Cole—Mrs. Cole, yes? 
Mine’s Lawson. . . . I’ve taken a good 
share of the mud off this country look- 
ing for the brute; every point of the 
compass ... Have a summer place 
over at Ashton, a good thirty miles I 
should say. . . . Hope he hasn’t been 
a bother. Should think he might have 


been company for you.... He’s a 
beauty, isn’t he? Cost me a young 
fortune, though. . . . Rather a lonely 


place you have here, what? .. .” (He 
spoke to the dog who, impatient to be 
gone, was moving restlessly midway 
of the yard and barking furiously.) 
“Yes, yes, I’m with you.” 

He took his hands from her wagon, 
giving her, at last, her freedom. The 
horse accepted it for her. Slowly pull- 
ing himself together, he drew her, 
with a last brave effort, over the high 
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sill into the barn where she faced, 
down a narrow, darkening passage be- 
tween low mows of hay, a blank wall. 


IV 

A week later, when she sat rocking 
at her kitchen window in the after- 
noon, the dog returned. She showed 
no surprise. It was as if, in her rather 
perfect calmness since he had left her, 
she had been waiting for this to hap- 
pen. She saw him clear the bend at a 
steady dog trot and break into a gal- 
loping run at sight of the house. As 
he crossed the yard she could see flecks 
of foam on his fallen there 
from the tongue hanging loose and 
dripping at the corner of his mouth, 
and the mud, some grey and dry, some 
darker and wet, caked on his legs and 
under body. Only the tail was still 
held high, above all the dirt, like a 
banner. 

At the door he thrust his nose at 


breast, 


the crack and spoke for admission. 


John, sitting reading at the table, 
raised his glasses to his forehead and 
lowered his paper, to look at his wife 
between the two. 

“That dog’s come back?” he said. 

“T see he has.” 

“Ain’t you goin’ to let him in?” 

“You can.” 

Through the opened door the dog 
sprang straight to her. She put up 
her foot to keep him at his distance. 
And then, meeting something in his 
eyes, closed hers to try thus to hold 
him at another and greater distance, 
one more necessary to her comfort. 
Dear God, what a fool she had been. 
She had opened the door once to a dog 
and a March wind, and look what else, 
invisible and unbidden, had followed 
them in. (Yet what else could she 
have done? Tell her that!) She had 
been, at last, at peace, detached, lifted 
above the worldly, away from the ter- 
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rifying rush of emotions that had al- 
ways swept her off her feet. And now 
she had allowed a dog to bring her 
back, to lose for her all the ground she 
had gained. He had indeed brought 
her, as it were, to earth. 

“Go ’long with you”, she cried to 
him suddenly. “Go ’long with you.” 

She woke in the night and lay un- 
til the clock on the kitchen shelf struck 
two. It struck slowly, with a long 
preliminary wheezing before each 
count. Making its winding an excuse, 
she sat up on the edge of the bed and 
felt for the braided rug with her bare 
feet. She listened a moment for her 
husband’s breathing. It was undis- 
turbed. She fumbled for a match on 
the lamp stand, and after striking sev- 
eral whose crumbling ends proved 
them used, she found one that, in a 
puff of light, blew for itself a small 
yellow sphere within the black square 
of the room—a sphere that took in her 
hand, her face, and the dead lamp 
which, with a touch, she brought to 
life. With the lighting of the lamp 
the night retreated into the kitchen; 
but since she followed it there, it 
sprang by her, with mercuric swift- 
ness, to the bedroom again. It almost 
seemed to her that the wind of its 
speed, as it passed her in the doorway, 
cooled her face. 

She had come out to wind the clock. 
But once in the kitchen she went 
about something more to the purpose 
of her thoughts. She sought and 
found, in this corner and that, pen, 
ink, and paper—the ink pale with 
water added to eke it out over a period 
of years— and brought them together 
on the table under the light. She sat 
before them a long, long time, dipping 
the pen and absently tracing the faded 
design on the oilcloth, her thin shoul- 
ders narrowed and lifted against the 
chill of the room. The dog, wakened 
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by her, moved in the shed. He brushed 
against the door closed between them; 
he tried his empty food dish standing 
on the hollow shed floor; he ran along 
the loose plank to the outer door. She 
read his every movement by the famil- 
iar sounds, knowing as clearly where 
he was and what he did as though she 
had been there to see. 

What she finally wrote, in a 
cramped and laborious hand, on a soft 
paper that spread the ink like a blotter, 
was 


Mr Lawson 
Ashton 

Dear sir 

That dog of yours has come back he came 
tonight. Please come and get him as soon 
as convenient. He is quit a nusanse to you 
isn’t he not being much of a home dog as 
you might say. Should advize you to keep 
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him shut up as I can’t be bothered with dogs 
leastways not lost dogs. 
Mrs. Hattie Cole 
Staunton 


Lawson, in reading it, had not the 
faintest vision of the scene behind the 
letter. He could not see the woman sit- 
ting late at night in a dim kitchen, her 
bare feet lifted from the cold floor to 
the rung of her chair, listening, with 
extraordinary clarity of hearing, to his 
dog stirring in the house shed. 

“Yo ho!” he exclaimed, after a sec- 
ond reading. “She didn’t take such 
a fancy to ‘me and my dawg’. I'll have 
to go fetch you out of the lion’s den 
again, old boy. Why you ever went 
back! God, she makes ‘lost dogs’ sound 


more like lost souls. Something’s chew- 
ing the poor old lady.” 





MR. HAWTHORNE’S “SCARLET LETTER” 


By Llewellyn Jones 


Mr. Jones’s article is the second of a series in which various of our younger critics will 


attempt to express the 


reactions which well known books of an earlier generation 


would 


arouse in them, were those classics newly published today. 


A analysis of human feelings and 
motives that is almost Freudian, 
a Puritan disapproval of earlier Puri- 
tanism mixed with much admiration 
of it, and a playing with Gothic ro- 
manticism that is in odd contrast to 
the divinatory psychology — these are 
the three main strands upon which the 
story of “The Scarlet Letter” is built. 

The scarlet “A” with which the 
Puritans of Boston, in an age and 
place dark, and just tinged with the 
memories of Elizabethan magnificence, 
punished their adulterous women, is 
already on Hester Prynne’s breast as 
she makes her entrance into the story 
from the Boston jail, carrying her in- 
fant in her arms. As she stands 
on the public scaffold it is Arthur 
Dimmesdale, her pastor and the part- 
ner of her passion, who has to urge 
her to divulge the name of the father 
of her child. That is dramatic, and 
when Hester’s long absent husband 
wanders onto the scene in time to see 
his wife’s disgrace one forgives the 
coincidence. 

Indeed, the coincidence is soon for- 
gotten in the realism of what follows. 
Hester’s flight from the recognition 
of his eyes into the safer recognition 
of the thousand witnesses to her 
shame; Dimmesdale’s charge to her 
with his half plea that she expose 
him; her refusal to speak and her 
vanishment again within the prison 


where “it was whispered, by those 
who peered after her, that the scarlet 
letter threw a lurid gleam along the 
dark passageway of the interior’ — 
the motif of popular credulity as well 
as prejudice being struck there — all 
that is novel writing at its best. 

The movement of the rest of the 
story is simple and climacteric. Hes- 
ter with her child, living a life full 
of works of repentance, gradually 
makes for herself a claim upon the 
regard of her Puritan neighbors. Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale, haunted by his deed, 
seems to build from this very wound 
a spirituality that endears him to his 
congregation. And Roger Chilling- 
worth, the husband who was wronged 
because he had never made good his 
rights, watches Dimmesdale. He sus- 
pects the preacher of being Hester’s 
seducer; is certain, plans the slow and 
cunning revenge of keeping alive the 
wound; and then, in that penultimate 
scene is cheated of his revenge when 
his quarry, first curing his own wound 
by confession — and how artfully and 
naturally does Hawthorne contrive 
that his dull Puritans shall misunder- 
stand that confession — goes beyond 
the jurisdiction of Chillingworth’s 
vengeance or of his forgiveness. 

Artfully and naturally is that con- 
trived, and artfully and naturally 
must the whole story be set forth if 
it is to carry conviction. For it deals 
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in the first place with a very human 
situation. A woman, married before 
she knows what marriage means to a 
cold blooded scholar, is sent by him 
to Puritan New England while he pur- 
sues his studies in Europe. Left for 
a long time, she falls deeply in love 
with a man, becomes the mother of 
his child, and is then punished by a 
rigid and unsympathetic community 
before whose faces the man is afraid 
to acknowledge his part. The teller 
of such a story must be pretty sure 
of himself: his artistic detachment 
must be absolute. Having given us 
Hester and Arthur Dimmesdale as 
seen directly, he must never make the 
mistake of giving us a version of 
them as seen through the Puritan 
spectacles of their contemporaries. 
Hawthorne occasionally does fall into 
this error, as in that passage which 
tells of Hester Prynne’s becoming 
what used to be called a “freethinker”, 
but refraining 


from preaching her 
truths because her first care was to 


educate her child. Hawthorne adds 
-speaking, we must remember, as 
author: 


The child’s own nature had something 
wrong in it, which continually betokened 
that she had been born amiss — the effluence 
of her mother’s lawless passion — and often 
impelled Hester to ask, in bitterness of 
heart, whether it were for ill or for good 
that the poor little creature had been born 
at all. 

Whoever reads the book unblinded 
by admiration of the author must ad- 
mit that artistically Pearl is almost a 
About all she does is 
to skip and prance and bedevil her 
mother—and when Hawthorne is not 
attributing this to the circumstances 
surrounding her birth he sometimes 
in an aside admits that all children do 
that anyhow, be their legitimacy ever 
so legitimate. Of course Pearl acts 
also as a little dea ex machina, but 


hopeless loss. 
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that does not count when we consider 
her as a living child. The reason why 
Hawthorne could not put her before 
us as a living child is shown very 
clearly in that passage. Where he 
should be a pure artist—seeing, that 
is, the particular individual—he has 
become a moralist, seeing not a child 
at all but the representative of a class 
of children, the illegitimate children. 
And no such class exists in nature, nor 
does it exist in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, nor has it existed in those eras 
where women ruled: it exists in the 
Puritan consciousness. To live in a 
novel Pearl must be seen as Pearl her- 
self would see herself—and no child 
sees itself as an illegitimate creature. 

That lifelessness, combined with a 
sort of galvanic activity, a skipping 
like that of a frog’s leg connected with 
a Leyden jar, is perhaps sufficient ex- 
cuse for D. H. Lawrence to hazard the 
theory that Pear! is not a human char- 
acter at all but a pure symbol. But 
Mr. Lawrence’s view of symbolism is 
determined by his hypertrophy of that 
section of the cognitive faculty which 
deals in Freudian concepts—and his 
particular explanation of Pearl is not 
any more convincing than is the child 
herself. 

That Hawthorne’s mind irs divided is 
shown also by a later passage, in that 
part ef the story dealing with Dim- 
mesdale’s resolve to run away with 
Hester and the child—after the dis- 
covery that their love is still alive. 
Surely the decision was a good one. It 
promised to reunite the lovers, to give 
Pearl a father, and to save Dimmes- 
dale’s life—for he was rapidly breaking 
down under the strain of his wound 
and Chillingworth’s probings of it. But 
when the minister is twitted—by that 
old dame who used the forest for her 
rendezvous with fellow members of the 
witch cult—with having spent some 
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time there, the time which he spent 
with Hester, he becomes conscience 
stricken. Although the old lady has 
merely taken a shot in the dark, Dim- 
mesdale begins to think that he may 
really have done as she suggests—sold 
himself to the devil. 

For which we may forgive him. But 
can we forgive the author for capping 
the account of his perturbation in this 
manner: 

The wretched minister! He had made a 
bargain very like it. Tempted by a dream 
of happiness, he had yielded himself, with 
deliberate choice, as he had never done be- 
fore, to what he knew was a deadly sin. 
And the infectious poison of that sin had 
been thus rapidly diffused throughout his 
moral system. It had stupefied all blessed 
impulses, and awakened into vivid life the 
whole brotherhood of bad ones. Scorn, bit- 
terness, unprovoked malignity, gratuitous 
desire of ill, ridicule of whatever was good 
and holy, all awoke, to tempt, even while 
they frightened him. And his encounter 
with old Mistress Hibben, if it were a real 
incident, did but show his sympathy and 
fellowship with wicked mortals, and the 
world of perverted spirits. 

To make the passage more ex- 
plicable we should add that after his 
determination to go away with Hester 
and Pearl the minister feels fright- 
ful urgings to blaspheme wher he 
meets a parishioner, to say dreadful 
things to his virgin parishioners. 
When we read that we simply put it 
down to the natural shock and rebound 
occasioned by the loosening of springs 
of action on his own behalf, after so 
many years of repression. When we 
read the author’s comment on it, how- 
ever, we must surely be aghast at such 
partizanship. 

For what sin can it be to leave, with 
one’s loved one, a parish that one can 
only serve by living a lie, and a lie cor- 
rosive of one’s own soul? What Haw- 
thorne forgets is that this Puritan so- 
ciety, even if we allow it the privilege 
of making what laws it will to preserve 
vnublic morals, puts itself out of court 
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by its first assumption in such cases 
as this: the assumption that it can not 
only discipline adulterers but put them 
to death. Hester, indeed, was saved 
only by the extenuating circumstance 
that her husband was not, at the time 
of her delinquency, giving her his 
protection. But virtue must be re- 
ciprocal. The Puritan commonwealth 
of Boston had no rights in the matter, 
and it would have been no sin for 
Arthur Dimmesdale to leave it, con- 
sidering the fact that it was, on the 
basis of even the most elementary 
ethics, itself a sinner—a murderer 
potentially. In Hawthorne’s outburst 
quoted above there is something un- 
healthily Puritan and bigoted. 

But he is no mean psychologist when 
dealing with the soul that harbors a 
sin (if, after the above remarks, the 
reader wishes to know what the re- 
viewer thinks is a sin, the answer is 
that anything is a sin which the sinner 
thinks to be a sin). Arthur Dimmes- 
dale, under stress, it is true, and not 
without anguish, had done the mean 
thing: he had let Hester take his own 
as well as her own guilt, and publicly 
bear them both. The result is inev- 
itable and well portrayed. Roger 
Chillingworth, except that his motives 
were not therapeutic but revengeful, 
might well be an early New England 
practitioner of the Freudian catharsis. 
Listen to him—and to his patient as 
he pursues his cruel analysis: 


“Tet me ask—as your friend—as one hav- 
ing charge, under Providence, of your life 
and physical well-being—hath all the opera- 
tion of this disorder been fairly laid open 
and reeounted to me?” 

“How can you question it?” asked the 
minister. “Surely it were child’s play to 
call in a physician, and then hide the sore!” 

“You would tell me, then, that I know 
all?” said Roger Chillingworth, deliberately, 
and fixing an eye, bright with intense and 
concentrated intelligence, on the minister’s 
face. “Be it so! But again! He to whom 
only the outward and physical evil is laid 
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open, knoweth, oftentimes, but half the evil 
which he is called upon to cure. A _ bodily 
disease, which we look upon as whole and 
entire within itself, may, after all, be but 
a symptom of some ailment in the spiritual 
part. Your pardon, once again, good sir, if 
my speech give the shadow of offence. You, 
sir, of all men whom I have known, are he 
whose body is the closest conjoined, and 
imbued, and identified, so to speak, with the 
spirit whereof it is the instrument”... 
“Thus a sickness,” continued Roger Chill- 
ingworth, going on in an unaltered tone, 
without heeding the interruption—but stand- 
ing up, and confronting the emaciated and 
white-cheeked minister, with his low, dark, 
and misshapen figure—“a sickness, a sore 
place, if we may so call it, in your spirit, 
hath immediately its appropriate manifesta- 
tion in your bodily frame. Would you, 
therefore, that your physician heal the bod- 
ily evil? How may this be unless you open 
to him the wound or trouble in your soul?” 


And like the typical Freudian patient 
Arthur Dimmesdale does, though un- 
knowingly, open up the sore place in 
his soul to Roger Chillingworth, and 
opens it through a piece of symbolism. 
For he literally hugs to his own bosom 
an illusory scarlet letter as if there 
were a physical stigma of it there. 
Hawthorne suggests the Freudian 
psychology, too, in the devotion of 
Roger Chillingworth to his slow and 
subtle and satisfying mode of revenge. 
Its motive power he tells us was some- 
thing like the motive power of love. 
It was Arthur Dimmesdale who gave 
meaning and point to Chillingworth’s 
life: and when Arthur escaped he had 
nothing else to live for, his will to live 
deserted him, and he died. The author, 
comparing his dissolution to the loss of 
the will to live that may follow the 
death of a loved one, not only com- 
pares the passions of love and of hate 
but makes bold to say: “Philosoph- 
ically considered, therefore, the two 


passions seem essentially the same, 
except that one happens to be seen in 
a celestial radiance, and the other in 
a dusky and lurid glow.” 

Or, as Freud and his disciples say, 
both are the same in the dusk and 
blindness of the subconsciousness, and 
in the conscious manifestation of eith- 
er the other is carried latently but in- 
evitably along. 

3ut let us not take Hawthorne too 
seriously as a propounder of Freudian 
doctrine. Rather let us say that by 
justness of artistic observation he can 
say empirically what Freud says from 
many observations generalized. Nor 
can we take him too seriously as a 
moralist, being warned indeed by the 
little breaks, here and here, between 
our sympathies and his evident ex- 
pectations of them. Not the breaks in 
such large matters as that of Puritan- 
ism and of Pearl, but in much smaller 
but just as telltale things: for example, 
in that emotional passage where Hes- 
ter, after warning Arthur Dimmesdale 
that Chillingworth wishes him ill, con- 
fesses that Roger was her husband. 
Arthur Dimmesdale, shocked to his 
soul’s depth by the revelation, up- 
braids her, not only for the horror of 
the thing, the ugliness of the exposure 
of his soul to the man he had wronged, 
but for the “indelicacy” of it. 

Now, no Arthur Dimmesdale, writh- 
ing in the pain of such a revelation, 
would ever think of such a word as 
“indelicacy”. That word was not his 
at all—it was foisted on him by an 
author, and an author, at that, not 
without some of the old maidishness 
of American Puritanism. 





MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR GENIUS 
By Mary Austin 


III: THE EDUCATION OF THE WRITER 


Epitror’s Note: We have 


only a chosen few. 
genius can be acquired. 


INCE the most educable years of a 

literary genius are usually over 
before anybody discovers that he has 
arrived upon the scene, advice on this 
point would appear to be superfluous. 
It is only because so many young peo- 
ple are undertaking to fit themselves 
for literary careers without waiting 
for evidence of fitness, or on evidence 


which is purely interior, or in the be- 
lief, largely erroneous, that writing 
is a pleasant and extremely well paid 
occupation, that we are obliged to give 


educational 


attention to pos- 


some 
sibilities. 

The creative worker in any field is 
his own plant, the management and 
all the works. Anything that formal 
education can do to make him more 
valuable to himself is always worth 
attempting. It is also occasionally 
necessary to set deliberately about cor- 
recting the mistakes made, with the 
best intentions, by parents and teach- 
ers. The capital on which the creative 
worker adventures is his whole native 
endowment of health, intelligence, tal- 
ent, genius, temperament, and in- 
formation. These do not come into 


*The series, as originally planned, included 
only three articles. But the interest 
aroused by these papers has necessitated 
fuller development of Mrs. Austin’s thesis. 


usually considered genius a gift of 


the gods, bestowed upon 


Mrs. Austin, after years of devoted study, ¢ mphatically asserts that 
In a series of four* 
November BooKMAN, the second in Ja vuary, she atte 
to point the way both for recognizing them a ud for util 


articles, the first f which appeared in the 


mpts to a ral yze is and talent and 


zing them in life and art. 


his hand all at once and in a virgin 
condition. His parents, his social 
environment, the public school have all 
fumbled at them; and at any moment 
during the first ten or twenty years 
of his adventure, there may arise from 
within the works totally unsuspected 
developments, failures of capacity, al- 
terations of the main drive, or the 
opening of new levels of consciousness 
demanding new mediums of expres- 
sion. 

Formal education for the writer, 
therefore, cannot be thought of as 
compassed within the four years of a 
college course. It must become a con- 
tinuing process throughout his life; 
and the surest intimation that his life 
as a writer is over would be a cessa- 
tion of interest in the business of 
learning things. 

The question of the scope of the 
writer’s learning is determined by the 
quality of intelligence that accompa- 
nies his writing gift. One thing the 
so called intelligence tests have done 
for us, is to establish the fallacy of 
the old notion that a genius in any de- 
partment of life is necessarily a fool 
in every other. High types of genius 
in any direction appear to be accom- 
panied by high grades of intelligence. 
So if you suspect yourself of being 
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one of the high types, by all means 
give yourself every opportunity of ac- 
quiring the best intellectual training 
your generation and your purse af- 
ford. Actually there are only two 
things in the way of formal education 
that are absolutely indispensable to 
the literary genius: these are to be 
able to read and to make marks on 
paper that other people can read. In 
order that the second process may be 
comfortably successful, it is impor- 
tant to realize the relation between it 
and the first. 

Young writers are always asking 
what they ought to read; while the 
really important item is how they 
read. Turn the incipient writer loose 
in a library and he will find his 
natural fodder readily as a cat 
finds catnip. Unfortunately our public 
schools will not let the child absorb 


as 


what he needs into the deep-self by 
They ignore the 


natural processes. 
circumstance that every mind has its 
own rate of absorption, which is di- 
rectly related to the rate of outgo. 
There is even a notion prevailing to 
an astonishing extent among people 
who ought to know better, that some 
sort of intrinsic merit attaches to 
slowness. 

Thus the child is encouraged to 
form a dragging habit of reading in 
the classroom, without a_ suspicion 
that he is establishing an equal drag 
on his rate of writing. But a more 
vicious habit inculcated by the schools 
is that of holding up the business of 
absorbing the content of the printed 
page for the sake of wallowing in the 
associated emotional reactions. Any 
editor will tell you that the worst 
difficulty of the beginning writer is to 
distinguish between what he has ac- 
tually got onto the paper, and the 
overtones of his own ego aroused by 
the process of writing. Much of this 
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difficulty can be traced back to habits 
acquired in the schoolroom, under the 
popular impression that there is a 
special merit in trying to “reflect 
while you read”, or, “feel what you 
read”. The power of inhibiting reac- 
tions until the intake is completed is 
indispensable to the journalist and 
the descriptive writer; where it has 
been impaired by wrong habits of 
reading, it should be deliberately cor- 
rected. The greatest efficiency is se- 
cured by training yourself to the 
largest amount of intake natural to 
your capacity, followed by periods of 
gestation, and subsequent periods of 
direct output. Every individual has a 
natural rhythm of intake, gestation, 
and output which it is ruinous to vio- 
late. The habit of luxuriating in his 
own reactions to what he may be 
writing is almost always the sign of 
the dilettante, to whom writing is 
merely the excuse for doing that very 
thing. For all serious writing, the 
habit of not being able to distinguish 
clearly between the situation and 
what is felt about it, is fatal. 

The chief advantage of a university 
education to a writer is that of being 
able to do a large amount of necessary 
reading under the best circumstances. 
Whatever else the university offers by 
way of incentive and “atmosphere”’ is 
problematical. For a career of schol- 
arly writing—essay, editorial, intellec- 
tual exposition, and “feature” writing 
—the older universities are probably 
the best. But I have a suspicion based 
upon what I know of successful fic- 
tionists in the United States, that the 
small colleges, where the contacts are 
more direct and the traditions yet to 
make, afford a better environment for 
the incubation of creative gifts. 

At any school the youth who al- 
ready recognizes himself as elected to 
a literary career should first concern 
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himself with his indispensable tool, 
language. He must learn a little 
Latin and some Greek, and have a gen- 
eral survey of the sources and devel- 
opment of the English tongue. The 
question of how much of the classic 
languages is important, depends on 
the particular program. For critical 
writing some acquaintance with the 
originals of great literature would 
seem to be essential. This author 
made the mistake, having come upon 
the educational scene when the educa- 
tional value of classic languages was 
being widely discussed, of deciding 
that it was better to know one lan- 
guage thoroughly than to have a 
smattering of two or three. I con- 
centrated on Latin therefore, and neg- 
lected Greek. Afterward, in all my 
thinking my mind kept slipping into 
a hole in the place where Greek ought 
to be, so that I was finally obliged to 
turn back after my writing career had 


begun, and acquire the “smattering” 
of that tongue that I had earlier 
despised. 

Students expecting to write usually 
elect the English courses, which does 
not seem to be invariably the best 


thing to do. Young people who have 
been brought up to think in some lan- 
guage other than English may find a 
course in English composition help- 
ful, even necessary. But it ought not 
to be necessary to anyone born to the 
full English inheritance, especially 
when you realize that frequently the 
excerpts selected for class study are 
drawn from the works of writers who 
had no teaching other than a reading 
acquaintance with the best English 
writers. If there is a particularly in- 
spiring teacher of the history of liter- 
ature in your school, such a study 
might well be profitable. But it must 
be kept in mind that the professional 
writer’s contacts with the best litera- 
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ture must come fresh and fresh, as his 
expanding outlook calls forthem. The 
crowding of the bulk of literary read- 
ing into four years without any imme- 
diate relation to the use that is to be 
made of it, stales the literary percep- 
tion. Also it frequently sets up 
permanent incapacities for the appre- 
ciation of varieties of literary con- 
tacts that, taken at the right time, 
might prove informative and refresh- 
ing. The old practice of parsing “Par- 
adise Lost” and diagraming “Hamlet”, 
which spoiled so many choice pieces 
of literature for my generation, has 
happily passed away, but the method 
which prevails in many universities of 
reducing all our literary inheritance 
to the crass appetite of the under- 
graduate, is not much of an improve- 
ment upon it. 

There are few universities now that 
do not also profess to teach the art of 
producing literature in all its branches. 
But never by any chance is the art of 
essay writing taught by a master es- 
sayist, nor the short story classes in- 
structed by anybody who would dare 
resign the post of instructor for a 
career of short story writing. This 
means that writing is taught in our 
universities by people almost totally 
ignorant of the interior phases of 
composition, and these are the only 
phases that are really important. I 
have heard teachers of short story 
courses, who couldn’t write an accept- 
able short story even by following 
their own directions, insist that all 
they try to do is to induct their pu- 
pils into a study of story form. Now 
a critical appreciation of literary form 
is necessary to the writer, but there 
is also a grave danger in fixing the 
attention on form before the matter 
with which that form is to be filled 
and made alive has had time to grow. 
There are certain evolutionary se- 
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quences in all creative processes which 
make it plain that form is always the 
exteriorization of livingness. To make 
a mold for your own genius to flow 
into, in advance of knowing very much 
or anything at all about what the scope 
and character of that genius are to 
be, is to establish limitations from 
which it may later be impossible to 
escape. 

A year or two ago I found, in a west- 
ern college where I was lecturing, a 
young woman professing to teach “A 
Course in Novel Writing”. As I did 
not recall her name among any list of 
novelists, I made some inquiry, and 
finally was asked my opinion of that 
course by the head of the English de- 
partment. I was obliged to assert 
that the best that could be said of it 
was that it really offered “A Course 
in the Imitation of Novels as They 
Have Been Written”. This is the 


most I can say for any such course in 


creative writing that I have been 
able to examine. In the majority of 
them the imitation is wholly from the 
outside, without one spark of light on 
the necessary psychological processes 
of the writer. It seems to me that 
there is more than coincidence in the 
contemporary decline of the American 
short story, and the rise of university 
instruction in it. 

That there might be things learned 
in classes’ about the management and 
development of a creative gift, I should 
be the last to deny. But the only way 
in which they could be successfully 
communicated would be by the writers 
who have mastered these things by ex- 
perience, and such information would 
then have to be adapted to the indi- 
vidual use by time consuming experi- 
ments. What one gathers from both 
student and instructor in such courses 
as are offered, is that they have arisen 
in answer to a characteristically Amer- 


ican demand for a little bag of literary 
tricks by which the problem of time 
and experience can be circumvented. 
What every writer who has arrived 
at any degree of literary distinction 
knows, is that creative power is the ev- 
olutionary outgrowth of a deep seated 
drive of the subjectively coordinated 
psyche, and for that there is no 
formula. 

The study of editorial and journal- 
istic writing is in somewhat different 
case. As there is no recognized “form” 
for these things, the attention is di- 
rected to the intellectual processes in- 
volved and, in the case of journalism, 
to the social philosophy of the age, to 
the psychology of perceiving and real- 
izing “news”. It is also important for 
the prospective journalist to under- 
stand something of that vast institu- 
tion, the press, and some of its 
sociological and ethical implications. A 
year or two at a well conducted school 
of journalism could, therefore, be ex- 
tremely helpful; but that it is not in- 
dispensable, there are many jour- 
nalists of the first rank able to declare. 

And if not writing as it is taught, 
what then? Certainly science. Sci- 
entific information is essential to the 
modern writer in order that he may 
make the widest possible contacts 
with his age. Field and laboratory 
work in science is the best possible 
training for the habits of close ob- 
servation and accurate reporting of 
things observed, upon which the pro- 
fessional writer must depend. Finally 
there is the indispensable scientific 
habit of mind. 

Every fiction writer is in some sort 
a scientist of human behavior. The 
simplest story cannot be written with- 
out observing, noting, comparing, and 
deducting in the fields of social and 
personal behavior with precisely the 
same respect for authenticity that is 
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obligatory on the astronomer and the 
botanist. The fiction field is immensely 
more complicated, and correspondingly 
difficult to check up; but over and 
above the qualities of style and tem- 
perament, what writers like Wells and 
Ibsen have to depend upon is the ac- 
curacy and range of their observations. 
Wells we know underwent years of 
direct science training. What we 
really mean by “mid-Victorian”, when 
we use it as a term of opprobriousness, 
is “unscientific”. We mean that writ- 
ers have scrambled together their con- 
clusions out of their sentiments, prej- 
udices, and predilections rather than 
by sharp and unrelenting research 
into human motive. By all means let 
the young writer follow any particu- 
lar science for which he has special 
aptitude. All of the natural sciences 
are excellent discipline in proportion 
as they interest us. 

The student writer of high creative 
aims should by no means neglect the 
study of higher mathematics. Differ- 
ential calculus is probably unneces- 
sary for the young person whose high- 
est reach is “Classy Films”, or “The 
Saturday Evening Post’”—though as a 
matter of fact most of the writers of 
that widely circulated journal are 
university men. But for the poet and 
the prospective author of the modern 
Comédie Humaine mathematics is the 
best possible training in the capacity to 
discern and work with the absolute be- 
hind appearances. I never went any 
higher than calculus myself, and am 
not prepared to say what one might 
get out of cones, for instance. But I 
am convinced by experience that of 
formal grammar and plane geometry, 
the latter is immensely the more im- 
portant study for the imaginative 
writer. Grammar you can acquire by 
persistent reading among the best 
stylists. Geometry must be grappled 
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with by the innermost inner mind 
from which the best work comes. 

This is the final test of whatever in 
the writer’s life comes under the head 
of education: whether it engages the 
whole man. It is the test not only of 
learning acquired from books, but of 
all that comes by way of experience. 
A really good school of writing would 
devote a large part of its curriculum 
to teaching us how to experience life. 
The worst of even the best places 
where the teaching of writing is at- 
tempted, is that they concern them- 
selves almost wholly with externali- 
ties. 

Having selected first the studies 
that will be helpful in mastering the 
literary technique, by providing either 
necessary mental training or informa- 
tion, the next thing for the writer to 
do is to look about for such studies as 
will help him to understand his own 
and other people’s experiences. 

For this purpose formal psychology, 
and some of the sciences called social, 
can be immensely helpful. In every 
university there ought to be some sort 
of general course of study which 
would extract the essence out of eth- 
nology, biology, sociology, and psy- 
chology and combine them with a well 
vertebrated survey of human history, 
especially designed for students who 
find it necessary to get some notion of 
wholeness in respect to the human 
race. Since any such coordinated 
study is lacking, the next best thing 
is to follow your liking in as many 
authentic directions as you have time 
for. 

Personally I have found the greatest 
illumination in the study of folk ways. 
American writers are fortunate in 
having here at home, and fairly acces- 
sible, opportunities to come in direct 
contact with the first tentative thrust 
toward art and civilization, in our 
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own aborigines. There are some 
minds, however, so constituted that 
they cannot come into fruitful contact 
with any society but their own. Here 
in the United States, and rather widely 
characteristic of our _ intellectuals, 
there is a certain revulsion against 
beginnings, almost a terror, not unlike 
the reaction of those simple religion- 
ists whose whole universe is under- 
mined by the admission of the 
evolution of man from anthropoid an- 
cestry. Where the particular young 
writer gets his help depends upon 
whether his natural disposition is to- 
ward the evolutionary sources or the 
inspirational centres of creative ac- 
tivity. If he can write better free 
verse by believing that that particular 
form was created in six days by some 
godlike group of modern French ex- 
pressionists, than by believing that it 
is an evolutionary product of the 
American experience, then let him 
cleave to his gods. Help is like gold, 
where you find it. The only possible 
use in quarreling about inspirational 
sources is that your faith in your own 
gods is increased by it. Some kind of 
fixed belief as to origins or sources 
of power is as indispensable to the 
young writer as a twig from which to 
begin to spin, to a spider. 

This brings us naturally to a con- 
sideration of the value, to the prepara- 
tory years of a literary career, of a 
sympathetic atmosphere. There is no 
question that any kind of professional 
life begins more pleasantly among 
people of similar and simultaneous in- 
There is some practical ad- 
vantage in the exchange of experience; 
there is, on the other hand, the danger 
of narrowing contacts and the too 
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early formation of a professional point 
of view. When the personal environ- 
ment of the young writer is too harsh, 
there is danger of a rasped and out- 
raged attitude toward society. But 
when we consider the work of a writer 
like Sir James Barrie, it is easily seen 
that a beautifully tender and sympa- 
thetic background can be as definitely 
limiting as one conspicuously harsh 
and cold. In pursuance of these stud- 
ies I had occasion to ask a great many 
distinguished people what they knew 
of the circumstances attending their 
earliest youth. I discovered that an 
extraordinary number of them—two 
novelists of high rank, two players of 
the highest, a playwright and a prophet 
—were unwanted children. Casting up 
the youth of a score of writers of the 
first rank, such as Conrad, Wells, May 
Sinclair, Jane Austen, E. A. Robinson, 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, it is easily seen that 
the rating is all on the side of a cer- 
tain detachment from the personal en- 
vironment, mounting even to antag- 
onism. It is fortunate, therefore, that 
nobody knows how to tell the begin- 
ning writer where he can find the sym- 
pathetic atmosphere, the desire of 
which is eating out his heart. 

It is more than likely that this crav- 
ing for communication, this torment- 
ing desire to tell is merely the emo- 
tional register of the inward drive 
which is indispensable to all literary 
success. It is even possible that the 
satisfaction of this craving is the sign 
that the utmost mark of capacity is 
reached, and that growth is arrested 
at this point. If your literary impulse 
is the kind that can be satisfied by get- 
ting into a literary atmosphere, it 
probably isn’t worth educating. 





GERTRUDE ATHERTON: A PERSONALITY 


By Isabel Paterson 


oo E years ago I was working on 
the Woman’s Page of a New York 
paper, and the editor told me to get 
a symposium on some such topic as 
“Are More Dangerous than 
Brunettes?” or “Pet Dogs and Race 
Suicide’”—the sort of thing that is con- 
sidered suitable for the female in- 
tellect. Among my victims was Mrs. 
Atherton. She consented amiably to 
the imposition; she was staying at 
Long Beach at the time, and I had two 
hours between trains. We dispatched 
the pet dogs or what not in about ten 
minutes. During the rest of the time 
Mrs. Atherton talked about such mat- 
ters as really interested her—world 
politics, feminism, art, Europe, Amer- 
ica, men, women, and books. There 
are authors who fear to waste an 
epigram or an idea in casual conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Atherton has plenty to 
spare. Her intellect is both solid and 
brilliant, her information almost as 
extensive as her curiosity (using the 
word in its proper sense). And her 
personality, without being aggressive, 
is so striking and definite that one 
remembers her very gestures, phrases, 
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and tone for years. 

At that time Mrs. Atherton had just 
returned from Europe, where she had 
spent the previous decade; but it 
would have been impossible to mistake 
her for anything but an American by 
blood, birth, and mentality. (Although 
this was at the beginning of the Great 
War, when few expected it to last long- 
er than six months, she said she had 
come back to America because the 


Europe she had known and loved was 
being destroyed and could never be re- 
created in her lifetime.) The reading 
public is familiar with Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s classic Colonial profile, from pho- 
tographs. It might have been drawn 
by Peale or Gilbert Stuart. Her eyes 
are very blue, her hair pale gold; she 
is of middle height, and of that erect 
carriage one associates with an earlier 
generation which used straight backed 
chairs as a matter of self respect. 
This distinctively American quality 
is not accident, but direct heritage. 
On the maternal side Gertrude Frank- 
lin Horn Atherton is a collateral 
descendant of Benjamin Franklin, and 
all her ancestry is Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary. Her grandfather, Stephen 
Franklin, was bred in New York State, 
married a girl of his own town, and 
went to California in middle life, after 
an interval at Christian, Mis- 
sissippi. He was just too late to be ¢ 
pioneer of the “days of gold’, but was 
prominent in the business and political 
life of San Francisco in its formative 
period. His daughter was a beauty 
and a belle of San Francisco society. 
She married Thomas Lyman Horn, 
who came to California from Ston- 
ington, Connecticut, where the Horn 
family settled over two hundred years 
ago. The Horns owned whaling fleets; 
Thomas Horn’s father and grandfath- 
er both met a bloody end in mutinies 
at sea; and Mrs. Atherton herself con- 
fesses to a suspicion that “if the an- 
nals of the Horns were looked into con- 
scientiously, some of the members 
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might be found to have been pirates.” 
They are supposed to have been of 
French extraction originally ; and there 
is some reason to think they were of 
the same stock as that of Georges 
Sand’s mother. Thomas Horn also 
took an active part in the making of 
San Francisco, and was a member of 
the second of the famous Vigilance 
Committees. 

Stephen Franklin owned the finest 
private library in California, and as 
he took charge of his granddaughter’s 
education, her childhood was spent in 
a literary and masculine environment. 
Her bent for writing discovered itself 
early, and her grandfather encouraged 
it. “I was the prize composition schol- 
ar in school, and all the rest of it’’, to 
quote her own words. In her teens 
she paralleled Fanny Burney and 
“Evelina” by publishing anonymously 
a story which set her little world by 
the ears. It was called “The Ran- 
dolphs of Redwoods”, but the title was 
about the only Victorian touch. Mrs. 
Atherton repolished it afterward into 
“A Daughter of the Vine’. It is a 
brilliant and slightly morbid tale, of a 
girl whose mother is a dipsomaniac 
and insanely jealous of her husband’s 
affection for the child. The mother 
therefore secretly implants in her 
daughter her own vice. The girl 
struggles against it for a time, but un- 
der pressure of a tragic love episode 
she yields and lets her life go to the 
ruin her mother had prepared for her. 
The story was taken largely from life, 
and the principals in it were easily 
recognized. When it came out in the 
San Francisco “Argonaut”, Mrs. Ath- 
erton relates, “I was the only person 
never suspected of the authorship, and 
everybody else who had ever writ- 
ten for publication was cut. When I 
acknowledged it I fancy people were 
still more furious at having been taken 
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in. One or two never spoke to me 
again.” 

This interesting beginning was in- 
terrupted for a time by marriage. 
George Bowen Atherton was the son 
of a New Englander and a Chilean 
lady of pure Spanish blood, and had 
been reared largely in a Spanish at- 
mosphere. He disapproved entirely of 
his young wife’s ambition. It was 
unfeminine; Spanish ladies did not 
write. The bride yielded for a time; 
moreover, her attention was engrossed 
by a baby. But destiny was not to be 
thwarted. Mr. Atherton died within 
five years. The youthful widow fled 
to New York—later to Europe—and 
took up her career immediately and 
definitely, with the added advantage 
of an enlarged experience. 

She confesses it took her four years 
to get her first novel published. It 
is out of print now—“‘and I never shall 
resurrect it’, the author says. The 
theme was reincarnation, and the topic 
had not yet become popular. It is char- 
acteristic of a young writer to go far 
afield for a subject, and of Mrs. Ather- 
ton to be in advance of her times. But 
after this she turned back to Cali- 
fornia, on which New York probably 
supplied the needed perspective. She 
went home and sought out all the old 
ladies who still survived from the days 
of the dons and caballeros, and heard 
from their own lips the true tales of 
Spanish California; just in time, for 
these last survivors were mostly verg- 
ing on eighty. Something of the 
Spanish flavor of old California Mrs. 
Atherton had of course imbibed in her 
childhood; and from this rich store of 
material she distilled two dozen or 
more gorgeously romantic and dra- 
matic short stories, to be found now 
in her two volumes, “Before the 
Gringo Came” and “The Splendid Idle 
Forties”. There is a remarkable sim- 
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ilarity in the basic plot of one of 
these, ““‘The Pearls of Loreto”, and the 
opera, “The Jewels of the Madonna”, 
which is of a later date. 

It is noteworthy that there was nev- 
er the least trace of sentimentalism, 
supposedly a feminine characteristic, 
in Mrs. Atherton’s work. Yet the lit- 
erary flavor of the day of her be- 
ginnings was extremely sirupy in gen- 
eral; even Bret Harte sentimentalized 
over his whiskered miners and rustic 
beauties. Mrs. Atherton says that of 
her early reading the books which most 
influenced her were Taine’s “History 
of English Literature” and the works 
of Herbert Spencer, and one can well 
believe it. There is a clarity and pre- 
cision about her style at its best which 
cold; though most of her 
have an emotional motif, she 
paints passion in a north light. It 
is the natural fusion of roving and 
adventurous blood, a vigorous and 
courageous mind, and an austerely 
classical training (Mrs. Atherton’s 
grandfather intended her to adorn the 
pages of “The Atlantic”.) Moreover, 
Ambrose Bierce was one of her early 
friends and preceptors. 

This intellectual quality has always 
antagonized the critics, most of them 
being men; for while in actual con- 
tact men do like “clever women”, they 
are intensely repelled by them in the- 
And all Mrs. Atherton’s heroines 
are women of strong independent char- 
acter; not one is a clinging vine or a 
weeping willow. Bernard Shaw has 
remarked that no man could read the 
journal of Marie Bashkirtseff without 
disliking her. While she lived Marie 
was greatly admired by the opposite 
sex, but in her Journal she revealed 
the fact that she had always thought 
for herself—and of herself—and men 
cannot endure this flouting of their 
superiority in cold print. So from the 
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very beginning Mrs. Atherton aroused 
much critical animus, greatly to her 
astonishment, for she has been always 
accustomed to live in the world of 
ideas, and ideas have no sex. 

Even now there is no woman writer 
in America who provokes such a diver- 
sity of opinion as Gertrude Atherton. 
Once a year at least she is hailed as 
the greatest, and quite as often she is 
“demoted” by the opposition. Nobody 
disputes about a dead issue or a dead 
author. After their generation has 
passed they are placed and fixed, “there 
take their station and their degree’”’, 
to suffer no further change save by 
the slow dimming of time or the petri- 


faction of scholarship. When a live 


author is accorded this chill respect, 


it is safe to guess that the reason is 
his total negligibility. Nonentities are 
always treated to polite platitudes, but 
a personality challenges attention to 
the point of hostility. Even Mrs. Ath- 
erton’s technique is a bone of conten- 
tion. It is enlightening to read her 
own explanation of it. She quotes 
Herbert Spencer as saying that a style 
applied uniformly to every mood and 
phase of a story is a sign of timidity 
and poverty of resource. Her own 
taste in reading is pure and 
restrained style, but feels such 
uniformity would not express her per- 
sonality; hence the and 
variety of her method. Thus Rousseau 
deliberately decided to write his “‘Con- 
fessions” in a style and tempo which 
should vary to fit the changing de- 
mands of the narrative. His decision, 
and his success in putting it into 
effect, went far toward remolding the 
French language. Mrs. Atherton un- 
doubtedly was one of the influences in 
American literature which helped to 
break the dry and formal pattern set 
by the New England authors as the 
only acceptable standard. Also, like 
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Rousseau, she took whatever was near- 
est and most alive to her for material, 
even to the extent of using the sacred 
Brahmin caste of writers themselves 
for “copy”, in “The Aristocrats”. I 
suppose this impious act did not help 
to appease the critics, but it furnishes 
one of the liveliest and most entertain- 
ing novels about novelists that was 
ever written. 

Taine also gave Mrs. Atherton her 
formula for plot and character—that 
is, he had defined it, for a writer can 
take only the advice which fits his 
natural bent. “Taine says that the 
mission of art in fiction as a creative 
force is to give certain types of char- 
acter the opportunities they lack in 
real life. Millions plod and fret 
through life the hopeless victims of 
circumstance. Create for these people 


conditions that will develop their la- 
tent possibilities for good or evil, for 


high adventure or immolation in a 
great cause, for love or hate. This 
constitutes the difference between pho- 
tography and art.” 

Her style undoubtedly has the de- 
fects of its qualities. When inspired 
by a great subject, such as Alexander 
Hamilton, she writes with a vigor and 
color that cannot be too highly praised. 
“The Conqueror” is altogether ad- 
mirable. The dry bones of history are 
reclothed with flesh. Even the Father 
of his Country is made to get down 
from his granite pedestal and walk 
about as a living man. (Betsy Schuyler 
Hamilton’s description of herself danc- 
ing a minuet with him—“TI felt like a 
little polar cub trotting out to sea with 
an iceberg’”—is not only deliciously 
humorous, it illustrates the qualities 
in Washington which ultimately 
doomed him to his pedestal.) On the 
other hand, when chance sends her a 
trivial theme and small people, as in 
“The Avalanche”, Mrs. Atherton 
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writes hurriedly and _ indifferently. 
There is scarce a line in it above the 
level of journalism, nor a character 
one remembers, unless it be the snap- 
shot of San Francisco’s Leader of 
Society. 

Another striking contrast may be 
found in “The Californians”, which I 
esteem as a piece of Mrs. Atherton’s 
best work, and “The Sisters-in-Law”, 
one of her latest books. The story of 
Magdalena Yorba is one of inner de- 
velopment and the conflict of the soul 
with its environment. The _ style 
throughout is even and restrained; the 
texture of mood and narrative is 
closely knit; and the double climax, of 
her father’s suicide and Magdalena’s 
release from her spirit’s prison, is 
presented with a quietness that leaves 
the events to speak for themselves. 
But Magdalena’s life was fixed and 
ordered for her; she could only strug- 
gle dumbly. Even when she would 
have stabbed her false friend, the 
lovely Helena Belmont who had stolen 
her lover, it was without an uttered 
reproach or outcry. 

On the other hand “The Sisters-in- 
Law” deals with a period of flux and 
violence, of changing manners and tot- 
tering morals, beginning as it does 
with the San Francisco earthquake 
and ending with the Great War, on the 
very battlefield. The narrative there- 
fore has a broken and uneven effect, 
and the style frequently lacks elegance. 
Also the juxtaposition of the trivial 
and the tragic (which in itself is true 
to life) is sometimes so abrupt that 
the sense of proportion appears to be 
lost by author as well as by characters 
(which latter also would be true 
enough). It seems incredible, for in- 
stance, that the young English hero, 
Gathbroke, while watching over the 
dead body of his beloved sister, in the 
midst of an earthquake, should con- 
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verse calmly with a strange girl on 
what constitutes an aristocracy, nicely 
analyzing the English and American 
viewpoints. It is not so much the 
subject as the tone of the speakers 
which seems unreal. People may and 
do talk about any irrelevancy in the 
face of death and disaster, but hardly 
with such complete self possession— 
even if they are English! But all the 
characters seem to be mildly obsessed 
with the same subject. One might 
imagine a Freudian diagnosing them 
as afflicted with an inferiority com- 
plex, which would certainly irritate 
them to the last degree. 

In a previous novel, “Ancestors”, 
this freedom of treatment works out 
more happily. The mass of detail and 
occasional divergences from the main 
theme only serve to broaden and en- 
rich the picture. 

“Black Oxen” shows Mrs. Atherton 
at her worst and best. It cannot pos- 


sibly outlive its hour, but there is no 
room for wonder why it sprang at once 


into the best selling ranks. One so 
alert and sure in grasping the latest 
novelty and turning it to instant use 
for her own purpose could never fail of 
success. Yet such a hybrid product of 
a scientific theory and a romantic tem- 
perament, set in a bleakly unkind at- 
mosphere, could not but be gravely 
deficient in esthetic value; the very 
swiftness and technical competence 
which went to the making of it undid 
it as a work of art. At last Mrs. Ath- 
erton’s versatility has got the upper 
hand of her artistic conscience, after 
a drawn battle over half a lifetime. 
But the unpardonable sin for a nov- 
elist is to be uninteresting. Of this 
Mrs. Atherton is innocent. Her very 
failings furnish food for thought, and 
it is a zestful occupation to criticize 
her. Whether or not her books sur- 
vive in any other way, they will be in- 
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valuable to the student of our manners 
in time to come; her personal bias is 
always so evident as to be easily dis- 
counted. But for her old California 
had been irretrievably sunk beneath 
the waters of oblivion. Her novels 
cover more than a hundred years of 
history, beginning with 
“Rezanov”’, a tale of 1806. and per- 
haps not yet ended with “The Sis- 
ters-in-Law” and 1918. “The Califor- 
nians”’, “Patience Sparhawk”, ““Amer- 
ican Wives and English Husbands”, 
“The Traveling Thirds’, “‘Ancestors’”’, 
and “The Avalanche” fill the inter- 
vening century. She has also written 
a very readable “History of Cali- 
fornia’, and a pageant. In addition 
she has to her credit ‘“‘Senator North”, 
“Rulers of Kings’, “The Gorgeous 
Isle’, “Tower of Ivory”, “Julia 
France”, and “The Living Present’, 
with scenes set in America, Austria, 
the West Indies, Germany, and France, 
all from first hand knowledge. 

No doubt the curious cleavage be- 
tween Mrs. Atherton’s gifts as a writ- 
er and her private opinions has been 
detrimental to her work, but what the 
world has lost she has gained. And 
why should any writer feel obligated 
to make a burnt offering of his life 
to the public, by putting all his vital- 
ity in his books? Mrs. Atherton really 
belongs, temperamentally, to the eight- 
eenth century, which was so rich in 
talented dilettantes, and took pride in 
tossing off its literary gems as mere 
elegant diversion. She has not con- 
sciously done that, but she has always 
been herself first and an author after- 
ward. She writes as a lady; those who 
mistake her attitude for that of the 
social soupirant or snob are simply 
unacquainted with the tone of society 
when society was a solid fact, with 
fixed boundaries and a definite cur- 
rent value. 


its social 
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She has never been primarily an 
artist, but an active personality. Her 
ivory tower has a large window look- 
ing on Main Street, where the parades 
go by. Anatole France has imagined 
the shade of Archimedes gravely dem- 
onstrating a problem while a number 
of little devils endeavor to torment 
him, without avail, for he is too rapt in 
contemplation of his theorem. Mrs. 
Atherton’s ghost would be interview- 
ing the little devils and investigating 
the social structure of Hades. She is 
not detached; her intelligence is frank- 
ly the servant of her emotions and 
prejudices. She rides her mental hob- 
bies vigorously, in whatever direction 
she chooses, sometimes far across the 
boundaries of consistency. She finds 
no difficulty in detesting the Germans 
and admiring the Nordics simulta- 
neously, though if there is any such 
creature as a Nordic, a German surely 
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must come under that classification. 
Moreover, the whole theory of Nordic 
superiority was sprung on an aston- 
ished world by Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, Germany’s panegyrist, to 
be watered down later by Madison 
Grant. So also is Mrs. Atherton proud 
of her descent from Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and yet never weary of proclaim- 
ing her belief in aristocracy. She is, in 
short, a romantic, and can always re- 
mold the world of facts to her heart’s 
desire at pleasure. Hers is not what 
is idiotically labeled feminine lack of 
logic. It is exactly the same kind of 
logic that men have always found so 
useful in attaining their personal ends, 
the logic which can find a reason of 
some sort to justify any predilection 
whatever. On reading over the above, 
it occurs to me that I have been saying 
only that Mrs. Atherton is human. Let 
it go at that. 


FLAGS FLYING 


By Genevieve Taggard 


| ;EAR not, my heart, to wear yourself away. 
No outward enemy, nor inner grief, 
Nor love, nor loss—no bitterest belief 


Can spoil your silver spring. 


Cowardice may. 


That heavy weight of terror, day by day, 

Will rob and snare you worse than any thief, 
And all your span of beauty will be brief, 

Your strength asunder, and your dreams astray. 


Hold fast to life. 


In her is no ill bred. 


Rude life will keep you waiting and awake: 
Hers is no festered soul, no ease will make 
A soporific pillow for your head. 


Then safety’s yours; but not for safety’s sake 
Have you gone down in struggle to the dead. 
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LONDON, January 1, 1924. 

HAVE a vicarious grievance. It is 

not a very serious one, and it does 
not greatly concern anybody except 
my literary friends; but some of these 
friends and their friends are agitated 
about the matter. Writers in Eng- 
land, and of course in America, suffer 
from two ghastly tortures. The tor- 
tures are the personal paragraph and 
the photograph, to which may be added 
the caricature. The personal para- 
graph is one of the most unscrupulous 
of all things, and I will tell the story 


of one of them. There appeared one 
day in one of our daily newspapers a 
paragraph which read something like 
this: 


Pale blue 


spats are becoming popular 
among our more esthetic writers. I saw 
Wilminton Wackers last week at Deauville 
wearing a pair. 


Now Wilminton Wackers (of course 
that is not his real name) was sub- 
jected to much teasing about his latest 
exploit. At last a woman friend of 
his met the writer of the paragraph. 
“I say,” said she, “what on earth did 
you mean by saying you had seen Wil- 
minton Wackers at Deauville wearing 
pale blue spats? He’s never been to 
Deauville in his life: and he’s never 
worn pale blue spats.” “Oh,” was the 
answer, “I dan’t know. His name 
just came into my head.” 

And again, some time ago a friend 
—could he really be called a friend ?— 
sent me a cutting from an American 


paper which stated, “Simon Pure once 
said that Gecrge Meredith was only 
an old washpot.” Of course I had 
never said anything of the kind; and 
I suppose my name had “just come into 
the writer’s head”. And so for life I 
am to be saddled (if it pleases any- 
body to remember the sparkling 
phrase) with the opinion that George 
Meredith was only an old washpot. 
Could anything be more grievous? To 
bear the onus not only of one’s real 
indiscretions and careless phrases, but 
also of those which come into other 
people’s heads and are unscrupulously 
fastened upon one’s self! I wonder 
what sort of head conceives such 
bright notions: it needs cuffing. 

The portrait is another aspect of 
this question. We all know that we 
cannot altogether govern our own 
looks. Still less can we govern the 
camera, which, if it cannot, lie, does at 
times get precious near monstrous in- 
vention. Nor can we control the pho- 
tographer’s meddling fingers, which 
“touch up” our portraits with a me- 
chanical skill and devilishness un- 
matched in any other craft. The other 
day it happened that a press reproduc- 
tion of the photograph of a distin- 
guished writer was seen by another 
man. The man said: “By Jove, that’s 
a criminal type!” The poor writer is 
the most innocent of men, but never 
mind that. Some ghastly travesty of 
his features goes into the press, look- 
ing like nothing on earth. He is pil- 
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loried for a day, as the man with the 
wicked face. To these horrors has now 
been added the pencil sketch or carica- 
ture. The caricature is perhaps the 
worst of the lot, not because it is ma- 
licious (it is not), but because in gen- 
eral it is made by somebody who has 
never seen his subject, who works 
from a photograph, which he must not 
copy too closely lest he infringe the 
photographer’s copyright, and who is 
misled by a shadow or a high light into 
attributing to the person drawn some 
features which do not appear in the 
original at all. He exaggerates the 
features. A horrible looking mess, be- 
tween an old clo’ man and a grampus, 
appears in the paper. Beneath this 
abortion is the legend 
Mr. WILMINTON WACKERS. 

Now, what I want to know is, has the 
victim no redress through the law of 
libel? Could it not be shown that he 
had suffered severely from damage 


done to his reputation by the appear- 
ance of the disgusting paragraphs and 


portraits and caricatures? I know 
that many authors look upon any men- 
tion of themselves, or drawing or pho- 
tograph of themselves, in any paper 
as so much valuable publicity; but I 
am no friend to such authors. They 
belong to the commoner kind, and their 
rewards, if immediate, are of a vari- 
ety not worth having. 

The whole question of publicity is 
one as to which I am in grave doubt. 
Its uses are I am sure exaggerated. 
I admit that the author is a vain per- 
son, who would rather be slanged than 
ignored; but this is for work done. It 
affects printed criticism only—or that 
criticism more valuable than anything 
that appears in print, which is by word 
of mouth. The question is very differ- 
ent when we come to the untrue para- 
graph. The paragraph is not written 
in order to bring the author fame; it 
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is merely visible testimony of his al- 
ready existing fame. It is possible for 
ambitious people to squeeze their por- 
traits or paragraphs concerning them- 
selves into printed columns of fash- 
ionable gossip, but nobody except 
themselves notices the presence of 
their names or their portraits. I have 
known cases of this sort. Never once 
has any good resulted from the ex- 
ploit, because there can be no memory 
without association of ideas. A root- 
less photograph or paragraph, so to 
speak, is also entirely bootless. In 
general, such gossiping paragraphs 
are written because the writers be- 
lieve that readers of their paper wish 
to hear about the celebrities described. 
Therefore, the puff of the known 
writer has no more value than has the 
advertising of goods already widely 
popular. It was once suggested that 
a well known soap which for one year 
ceased to advertise noticed a marked 
decline in its sales during that period; 
but why one should read an author’s 
books because of gossip about his spats 
or his neckties or his foibles I cannot 
imagine. Rather, one would think, one 
gossips about him because one has 
read his books. 

I proceed to the portraits and car- 
icatures—they are in reality the 
same, since few portraits are other 
than caricatures. Here, failing great 
beauty in the author, the justification 
can lie only in the fact that readers 
wish to know what the author is like. 
A drawing like a gargoyle cannot pos- 
sibly meet the case. It does not dec- 
orate the page of the paper in which 
it appears; it is not like the author; 
and it is thus neither informative nor 
edifying. What purpose does it serve? 
Solely the purpose of giving a bad liv- 
ing to a bad artist? And again, has 
not the author some redress for the 
loss of readers who are prejudiced 
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against his work by the travesty of 
his features which has been printed? 
It appears, not. The author, being a 
minor celebrity, has to submit to the 
indignities of the press paragraphist, 
photographer, and draftsman. If it 
be objected that he need not so sub- 
mit, or that he is to be congratulated 
rather than pitied, as are those who 
complain of having to pay supertax in 
its highest form, my reply is that the 
author has no choice, since paragraph- 
ists and draftsmen do their fell work 
without reference to the author or his 
interests. He is their sport, their 
prey. He is the little flea upon whose 
back are smaller fleas, and so ad in- 
finitum. The only course is for the 
author to smile philosophically, and 
think to himself how obvious is his 


celebrity, since men and women are 


being paid to present things true and 
untrue about him to a suffering multi- 
tude—I should have said, perhaps, a 


suffering and inquisitive and admir- 
ing multitude. Is this sort of incon- 
venience any more troublesome than 
the anxiety of tax gatherers to draw 
the last cent from his income, or of 
publishers to extract him from the 
jaws of other publishers? Perhaps 
all these things are tributes. And yet 
they are tributes which, I have no 
doubt, many of the better authors 
would rather forego. If they submit 
to the indignities, it is because it is 
undignified to submit than to 
complain. But perhaps it is worth 
while to appeal to the lurking decency 
of gossipers, and to say: “Please tell 
only that which you believe to be 
true.” And to the caricaturists: 
“Please consider whether you are 
quite justified in following a career 
of art when there are so many other 
ways of earning a living.” Mild ap- 
peals such as these will have no effect, 
and all I have said is useless in its 


less 
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immediate prospects of results; but 
at least I have made the protest, and 
some readers may in time feel that it 
is not all self advertisement to be an 
author who is written about and car- 
icatured. Most often, no doubt, the 
presence of his name in a paragraph 
is due to the fact that “it just came 
into my head’’. 
* *% * * 

Primarily, of course, what the au- 
thor, or indeed any other person, ob- 
jects to in printed references to him- 
self is untruth. And yet papers are 
seething with untruth upon the most 
obvious matters of fact. Politicians 
are probably the most sinned against 
in this respect, and authors other than 
politicians are generally most misrep- 
resented when they essay the elucida- 
tion of a controversial topic. There 
is some curious blurring of the hu- 
man mind when it comes up against 
something controversial. It immedi- 
ately seeks to insult and to distort the 
mind to which it is instinctively op- 
posed. Truth is of no account, even in 
the minds of normally scrupulous per- 
sons. Out plumps the lie, the inexac- 
titude, the fevered attempt to show 
that the opponent is a scamp as well 
as a fool. How hard it is not to dis- 
tort! Every writer comes up against 
this hostility in certain reviewers. 
He may write sincerely, and they may 
write sincerely; but their description 
of what he has done is false, and his 
description of their motives is equally 
false. It is an instance of the impos- 
sibility of peace. Much more, every 
speaker is up against the incapacity 
of each member of his audience to un- 
derstand the meaning of plain words 
once there has arisen any difference 
of opinion between speaker and audi- 
ence. Most of all, the discrepancy is 
to be observed between the word orig- 
inally spoken and the word as it is 
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interpreted by those who have to write 
leading articles rebuking the original 
speaker for saying what he never said 
and did not intend to say. No doubt 
politicians get used to this more digni- 
fied and damaging form of heckling, 
just as writers become accustomed to 
enthusiastic and otherwise, 
until it is sometimes a matter of diffi- 
culty to distinguish between them. 
Such veteran politicians and authors 
can even appreciate the skill of their 
opponents, and reply with similar fire- 
the first comments. Com- 
such as nations, or large 
firms seeking a monopoly, are much 
more sensitive than individuals to crit- 
icism. They have no more the will to 
change than has the individual. But 
they have greater dread and indigna- 
tion in face of criticism; and their re- 
it will immediately occur to 
They are sen- 
sitive, no doubt, because they are vul- 
The politician and the au- 
thor both know that hard words break 
and that they can be re- 
turned, as boys in battle return their 
enemies’ ammunition, with gusto. 
Companies, on the other hand, cannot 
carry the war back again, but must 
suffer a blow or defend themselves if 
necessary in a law court. For one ad- 
verse critic, the politician or the au- 
thor finds at least another supporter. 
He can comfort himself, if he needs 
comfort, with one opinion against an- 
Indeed, one of the most pa- 
thetically amusing sights I know is to 
see an author triumphantly setting a 
good review against a bad one. He is, 
perhaps, confessedly by this action a 
young and still sensitive author; but 
the instinct is sound. At length it 
works mechanically, so that reviews, 
whether good or bad, tend to be mean- 
ingless. For the politician the need 
for reply is different. He is the man 
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for battle, since battle is a part of his 
occupation. But for the firm or the 
state there is as yet no issue but re- 
prisals and eventually war. Strange 
that congregations of men should be 
so much less sage than individual men. 
This fact is used by those who argue 
against democracy as a form of gov- 
ernment; and no doubt the argument 
is as sincere and as unsound as any 
other, ready to be combatted by the 
sensitive democrats all over’ the 
world. 
* * = * 

Something of an innovation has 
arisen in the last season of book pub- 
lishing. I mentioned the other month 
that a novel called “The Pitiful Wife” 
was getting well reviewed here. So, at 
least, it appeared to me. But appar- 
ently I was wrong, for the publishers 
of that book have issued in their house 
organ a protest, much advertised, 
against the “cruel criticism” to which 
the book has been subjected. Reviews 
which I did not see, evidently, must 
have been less favorable than those 
which attracted my attention. No 
doubt the protest has had some result, 
as I observe that “The Pitiful Wife” 
is advertised as being in its third im- 
pression; but whether the reputation 
of the author has been increased by 
the protest I should question. In the 
long run, it may fairly be assumed 
that English reviewers are far too 
kind to attack any writer whom they 
believe likely to be damaged by ad- 
verse reviews. To the beginner, or to 
the unsuccessful writer, reviewers are 
almost invariably kind. 


A bad press 
is in its own way a testimony to the 
reputation for success which an au- 


thor enjoys. Thus, the three novel- 
ists who have of late years received 
the worst treatment at the hands of 
reviewers are without question Arnold 
sennett, Compton Mackenzie, and H. 
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G. Wells, all of whom are known to be, 
in the matter of sales, impervious to 
attack. Whatever these writers pro- 
duce will infallibly be read, whatever 
the papers say about them. And pres- 
ently there comes to each a day when 
the reviewers feel contrite, or when 
they feel able to praise without re- 
serve, or when that curious wave of 
loyalty sweeps over them which leads 
to such a triumph of enthusiasm as ac- 
companied the publication of Mr. Con- 
rad’s “Chance”. “Chance’’, it seems 
to me, was nothing like such a good 
book as some of its predecessors. 
Nevertheless, it was acclaimed as no 
other book by Mr. Conrad had ever 
been acclaimed. Mr. Wells tasted 
some of the old enthusiasm when he 
wrote “Men Like Gods”; Mr. Macken- 
zie swam again into the reviewers’ 
hearts with “The Altar Steps”, only 
to lose ground with its recently pub- 
lished sequel, “The Parson’s Prog- 


ress”; while Mr. Bennett has had such 
a press for his new novel, “Riceyman 
Steps”, as must have staggered him. 
What a change from the blows, the 
whips and scorpions, the slings and 
arrows of other books, to the honey 
and cheers which have greeted “Ricey- 


man Steps”. Reviewers have tumbled 
over each other (with the exception of 
the “Times Literary Supplement”, for 
which nothing but “really nice” books 
seem nowadays to have any charms) in 
calling Mr. Bennett the genius of our 
day, in proclaiming admiration for 
his art, his style, his profound under- 
standing of life, and so forth. It is 
a welcome change. For it cannot be 
too often remarked that, whatever 
their faults, Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Wells are preeminently the geniuses 
of our day. To call them names, which 
is a favorite critical pastime, is of no 
avail. Truth will out, as the “Daily 
Mail” used to say before it began tak- 
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ing its hat off to France. The fact re- 
mains that, whatever the pretty gifts 
of younger writers who capture the 
coteries, Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells 
offer still to the present generation the 
spectacle of unrivaled creative powers. 
In a day when so much decorative 
writing is being overpraised and lion- 
ized, it is good to remember that it is 
not for decoration that the best nov- 
elists continue to be read and ad- 
mired. The power to create, to be 
original, which no merely brilliant and 
accomplished person can command 
from his derived and pampered talent, 
is in the long run the only gift that 
makes for permanence. The younger 
generation, with all its wit and skill, 
has yet to produce a single truly crea- 
tive writer. For so long as this is its 
reproach, for so long will the mem- 
bers of the latest age run to brains 
and satire; and for exactly so long 
will it be writing solely for its own 
intellectually inbred contemporaries. 
+ * * * 

The death of S. H. Caslon has not 
been so widely noticed as I should 
have expected. It is true that Mr. 
Caslon was only the latter day rep- 
resentative of the famous firm founded 
in 1720, but the types invented by 
William Caslon are so much in vogue 
at the present time that I should have 
expected to find much more attention 
given to the life and death of his de- 
scendant. Apart from a period of 
fifty or sixty years round about the 
end of the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth century, 
what is known as Caslon old face type 
has been practically supreme for two 
hundred years. It has yet, in my opin- 
ion, to be superseded. Other types 
have beauties, and one can admire 
them and love them—in moderation, 
or foratime. But in the end, judging 
by my own experience, one comes back 
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to Caslon. It is the only type that has 
no annoying peculiarity. It is not 
constrained or precious; one is not 
pulled up by distaste for a particular 
letter or comma, by unsuitable light- 
ness or heaviness according as the 
page be wide or deep or large or small. 
For every style of page, Caslon type 
has its own suitability. It is always 
distinguished and never irritating. It 
1as elegance and beauty. No type 
that I know is so easy to handle effec- 
tively, whether for book work or dis- 
play. Practically speaking, it makes 
its own effects: all the designer has 
to do is to let the type speak for it- 
self. I was surprised to learn that 
Caslon started life as an engraver of 
gun barrels and a bookbinder’s tool 
cutter; but the transition to type cut- 
ting is quite a simple one, and at some 
time before his thirtieth year Caslon 
began this work in earnest. He based 


his design to some extent upon Dutch 


models, but he far surpassed his mod- 
els. It is one of the most excellent 
things I have heard about that singu- 
lar dilettante, Horace Walpole, that he 
recognized the virtue of Caslon’s type 
and made purchases of it for the 
Strawberry Hill press. It was in this 
type that he began to set his own 
works. 
* * * * 

Among the season’s announcements 
I observe a book called “Pious Opin- 
ions” by Sir Chartres Biron, the Bow 
Street magistrate. I do not know 
what sort of book this is, but it should 
be full of interest. Sir Chartres Biron, 
besides being a magistrate of distin- 
guished ability (it was before him 
that the first stages of the great Bot- 
tomley débacle had their sinister be- 
ginning, when at last the man who had 
escaped the law for so many years was 
cornered), is a familiar figure at the 
Garrick Club and among the members 
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of various famous literary societies, 
such as the Johnson Club. He is an 
excellent speaker; although he has his 
off evenings, as every after dinner 
speaker is bound to do, I have heard 
him brilliant, and he is never dull. 
Speaking of this sort is not the eas- 
iest form of reereation. One is very 
much affected by one’s audience, as 
also by the subjects prescribed by the 
occasion. The first time I ever heard 
Sir Chartres Biron was at the Omar 
Khayyam Club, where there is in fact 
a good deal of freedom allowed speak- 
ers in the matter of adherence to the 
subject of Omar. In such an easy at- 
mosphere, to my astonishment, the 
Chief Magistrate at Bow Street was 
the wittiest of light entertainers. And 
so I received my first lesson in the rec- 
reation of grave men. It stands to rea- 
son that whoever sits day after day 
listening to the most sordid trials, and 
administering justice to sinners and 
publicans, must relax or die. Dying 
means misery, for it is not by the 
cessation of physical life that men 
perish but by absorption in the daily 
task, whereby their spirits flag and 
their souls wither. Sir Chartres Biron 
has a better way. He has wide inter- 
ests, which take him far from the at- 
mosphere of the police court. And 
some of these interests, no doubt, will 
be illustrated in “Pious Opinions”. 
He is not the only man of his profes- 
sion to turn to letters, for in England 
there are many others. The most fa- 
mous of them is probably Judge 
Parry, who is the author of success- 
ful farces. Mr. Cancellor, another 
magistrate, at the Thames Police 
Court, has also literary leanings, but 
Mr. Cancellor does not acknowledge 
his own works. He uses a pseudonym, 
under which he is able to write vig- 
orous stories of the turf. There must, 
indeed, be a natural conjunction be- 
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tween the Bar and literature, for it 
would be extremely difficult to count 
the number of men trained for the Bar 
who have ultimately deserted it for 
the profession of letters. Among nov- 
elists alone the list is a heavy one. 

* * * * 

A barrister who has an uncontrol- 
lable love for literature, Frank Mac- 
Kinnon, K.C., must be feeling proud 
at this moment; for the new edition 
of Jane Austen, published by the Clar- 
endon Press, is at last on the market. 
Mr. MacKinnon is not the editor of 
this edition, which has been super- 
vised by R. W. Chapman; but Mr. 
Chapman makes handsome acknowl- 
edgment of the continuous help he 
has had from Mr. MacKinnon in pre- 
paring the edition, and I know that 
Mr. MacKinnon has for months past 
been absorbed in this fascinating 
hobby horse. It is a fine monument 
for the Austen lover; and if there is 
anybody nowadays who is not an 
Austen lover he should correct the de- 
ficiency in his loves with all possible 
This new edition will unques- 
tionably be the standard edition, and 
it is the one which all experts should 
It is not only elaborately an- 
notated, but it has the great advantage 
of containing many delicious illustra- 
tions—not, as is usual in illustrated 
editions, the sophisticated depiction of 
scenes from the novels by an artist 
who knows no more of the spirit of 
Jane Austen than does a turtle dove, 
but reproductions of costumes and set- 
tings definitely of Jane Austen’s pe- 
! The value of these illustrations 


speed. 


possess. 
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could hardly be exaggerated to the stu- 


dent of the novels. They will not in- 
terfere with his pleasure, as do the 
majority of illustrations to novels, but 
will stimulate and divert him upon 
their own account, while at the same 
time they form the best possible work 
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of reference to have at hand while the 
novels are being read. If we must 
have illustrations, these are the only 
possible and tolerable ones for Jane 
Austen. But on the other hand, if 
illustrations are not desired, and if 
annotations seem to be superfluous, 
there is always the charming new edi- 
tion published by Martin Secker, which 
includes “Lady Susan” and “The Wat- 
(omitted from the Oxford edi- 
tion). This edition, which is in seven 
small octavo volumes, and is imported 
into America by Moffat, Yard, will 
serve for who have light 
purses and who like pretty books and 
(rare thing in editions of Jane Aus- 
ten) large type. It is to my mind 
quite the most charming edition for 
ordinary readers at present in exist- 
Its beautiful light paper, and 
small square page, make a volume both 
easy to hold in the hand and a delight 
to the eye. That is why I commend 
the Adelphi edition, newly completed. 
But whatever edition is read is imma- 
terial, so long as the reading occurs. 
For Jane Austen gives pictures of the 
England that Americans most like. 
Her books are quiet and tranquil por- 
trayals of restricted country life as it 
was a hundred years ago. They are 
written with incomparable delicacy 
and grace. They are written by a nov- 
elist wiser in certain ways than any 
other novelist that has ever lived—a 
novelist of rare taste and the most at- 
tractive irony. When I want to be at 
peace, and in entire happiness, I read 
a book of Jane Austen’s. Verily, I be- 
lieve I will now take up one of them 
(and I know which one), and bring to 
an end these urgings to others to share 
my delight. It is the best commenda- 
tion, and for myself it is the best tonic 
I now. 
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XX VII: 


HENRY BLAKE FULLER 


With a Caricature by William Gropper 


N a brilliant sentence wherein he 

gives us the character and tempera- 
ment of the hero of his “Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vani” Henry Blake Fuller 
also thus partly describes himself: 
“He was sufficient unto himself, ex- 
empt from the burdens of wealth, the 
chafings of domestic relations, the 
chains of affairs, the martyrdom of 
great ambition and the dwarfing pro- 
vincialism that comes from a settled 
home.” 

So sufficient is he unto himself that 
it is only with the greatest difficulty 
that one can unearth anything about 
him. Those who have known him for 
a great number of years as intimately 
as Mr. Fuller can be known, can tell 
you very little except that he is a 
charming gentleman. He is exempt 
from the burdens of wealth, though 
he has an income from some property 
in Chicago which suffices amply for 
his needs. Far from being chafed by 
domestic relations, he hasn’t even a 
permanent residence. His address is 
set down in “Who’s Who” simply as 
“Chicago”. He is constantly changing 
his lodgings, whose location he keeps 
not only from acquaintances he would 
avoid but from his closest associates. 
He receives his mail ordinarily at the 
office of “Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse”. That he does not suffer the 
martyrdom of great ambition is evi- 
denced by the dilettante character of 
his whole career. He spent a great 
part of his youth abroad and seems 


rather to have yearned wistfully for 
Italy all his life. That he is utterly 
lacking in the provincialism that 
comes from a settled home is perhaps 
one reason why his excellent novels 
shoot over the hearts and heads of 
the public: he is in life but not of it, 
and that aloofness of the author which 
gives so great an air of artistic de- 
tachment to his work is, in the last 
analysis, the elusiveness of personal- 
ity in a man whose zest is very tepid. 

It is all very well to declaim bitterly 
against the general reader’s neglect of 
an artist, but it is an eminently sen- 
sible procedure now and then to take 
pains to discover to what extent the 
artist himself is responsible for this 
neglect. Mr. Fuller’s first great liter- 
ary master, Stendhal, is hard put to it 
even at this late day to muster that 
handful of appreciative readers who, 
he said, would not only understand his 
work but would cherish it as being 
unique. Irony and satire, especially 
if they are refined over subtly, have 
never a general appeal: and the irony 
and satire of Mr. Fuller’s novels are 
not ensar.guined by any passion what- 
ever. Stendhal, literary caviar as he 
is, had animated and driving emotions: 
he worshiped Napoleon, and his Julien 
Sorel is the first great avatar of the 
Nietzschean superman. Mr. Fuller 
has, apparently, not even any inclina- 
tions, to say nothing of worship, con- 
cerning any person or thing. There 
is no palpable idea in his work; there 
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is only a pervading and gentlemanly 
diffidence. And diffidence is the last 
thing in the world to excite the general 
What it all comes down to, I 
am afraid, is that Mr. Fuller is defi- 
cient in vitality, that vitality which 
makes pages glow with human warmth 
and animates the reader with sympa- 
thy or distaste. Critics will never 
quarrel over Mr. Fuller’s merits; they 
will either acknowledge them without 
passion or remain indifferent to them. 
And the public, I suspect, will continue 
to exist in happy ignorance of the 
dozen books with which he has honored 
American literature. 

Within the last year I have observed 
a phenomenon which gives credence to 
my impression that Mr. Fuller’s shy- 
ness and self isolation is that of a dis- 
appointed man. He has begun of a 


reader. 


sudden to appear as a prolific reviewer ; 
his analyses and estimates of books 
appear simultaneously in a haif dozen 


publications; at sixty four years of 
age he seems to have decided belatedly 
to impress his name, if only by repeti- 
tion, upon the minds of American read- 
ers. Throughout his career as a writer 
he has been an occasional contributor 
of reviews and papers to the literary 
magazines; but these appearances were 
so few and far between that the cumu- 
lative effect was never great enough 
to keep an audience aware of his exist- 
ence. Every once in a while he would 
be referred to by some critic as the 
“late H. B. Fuller’: and his achieve- 
ments were somehow thought of as 
belonging to the last century, even 
though his last novel, “Bertram Cope’s 
Year’, was published as late as 1919. 

I believe that if Mr. Fuller had had 
his present urge to be useful in the 
literary scene when he was a younger 
man he would not only have been much 
better known as a writer but would 
have endowed his novels with just that 
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animation which they lack. He had 
no need ever to struggle for a living; 
he prepared himself for a profession 
only in a dilettante way by studying 
music and architecture and wrote his 
first novel without any bread and but- 
ter urgency. He has never held any 
job except that as an honorary advi- 
sory editor of “Poetry: A Magazine 
of Verse”. In this capacity, Harriet 
Monroe tells me, he is faithful, punc- 
tual, and efficient: he is at his desk 
several mornings out of a week, read- 
ing poetry in manuscript, dictating 
letters of rejection, discussing with 
the other editors the verse which is 
to be used in the forthcoming issue of 
the magazine. But this again is a 
sort of make believe employment; 
there is no suggestion of profession- 
alism in his editing, his journalism, 
his criticism, or, indeed, in his fiction 
making. He has had, in fine, no real 
work to do in his life. Possessed, like 
his Chevalier, of a temperament op- 
posed to all restrictions upon his free- 
dom, scouting the obligations imposed 
by great ambition, domestic life, aug- 
mented wealth, and a permanent home, 
he practically cut himself free from 
life altogether. He has not even had 
his Chevalier’s flair for adventurous 
activity. His career in the flesh no 
less than in fiction seems to be char- 
acterized entirely by an _ austerely 
passionless curiosity. 

In person Mr. Fuller is a furtive lit- 
tle fellow with a neatly trimmed white 
beard and white hair; his skin is 
smooth and white; his voice is soft and 
hesitant; his eyes gleam with amused 
inquisitiveness; and he is always per- 
fectly shod and tailored. He is neat, 
gracious, charming, excessively quiet. 
At any gathering, at tea or dinner, he 
never takes part in general discussion; 
at best, if he says anything, it is to 
one or two people whom he has with- 
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have withdrawn him 
He chuckles, rather one 
from nervousness and _ shy- 
from mirth; he 
great when there is 
nothing particularly to chuckle about. 
In any much more 
concerned with drawing out the other 
fellow than with expressing any opin- 
ion himself. When he express 
an opinion orally he circumscribes it 
with reservations and puts it forth, as 
it were, tentatively, as though ready 
to withdraw it on second thought. 

He is deeply interested in young 
people, and for a bachelor and recluse 
he has an extraordinary habit of keep- 
ing in with the children and 
rrandchildren of his friends. If there 
is a boy or girl in the family of his 
circle of acquaintances who is being 
graduated at high school or college, 
Mr. Fuller somehow learns of it and, 
on graduation night, is always to be 
found in the first row, beaming in a 
sort of proprietary or parental pride. 
He follows the activities of the lit- 
erary youngsters with a sympathy and 
understanding which is unusual among 
men past middle age. He has, so far 
as I know, never uttered a deprecatory, 


drawn or who 
into a corner. 

suspects 
actual 


ness than 


chuckles a deal 


discussion he is 


does 


touch 


admonitory, or shocked word against 
the younger 
he to what is being 
men that not long ago he 
highly appreciative article 
pointing out the peculiar merits of a 
dozen or so of the most eccentric and 
the young modern 


alive is 
the 


generation. So 
done by 
younger 


wrote a 


revolutionary of 
poets. 
II 

Mr. Fuller’s first novel, “The Chev- 
alier of Pensieri-Vani”’, was written 
It did not find a 
publisher until 1890, when it came out 
anonymously. When the second edi- 
tion of the book was issued he attached 
his name to it. A year later appeared 


as long ago as 1886. 
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his “Chatelaine of La Trinité”’, which, 
like the first novel, was a romantic 
comedy, with a touch of the gentlest 
raillery, the scene laid in Italy. In his 
next two novels, “The Cliff Dwellers” 
(1893) and “With the Procession” 
(1895), he took up the realistic man- 
ner and applied it to stories of con- 
temporary life in Chicago. In these 
books no less than in his earlier ones, 
however, a tincture of Stendhalian 
irony, heightened perhaps by Mr. Ful- 
ler’s instinctive repugnance for the 
crudeness and garishness of the Chi- 
cago of those days, gave his books, if 
not a bite, at least a nip. In the books 
he published between 1895 and the 
advent of the world war—‘‘From 
Other Side’, “The Last Refuge’, “Un- 
der the Skylights”,and “Waldo Trench 
and Others” the same ex- 
quisite design, the same polished style, 
the same quiet humor and 
irony which distinguish all his work, 
and the same absence of any glow that 
would give his work force and char- 
acter. Then there was a period of 
nine years when nothing, except a few 
articles here and there, appeared un- 
der his name. In 1917 he brought out 
a book of humorous and experimental 
verse, parodies and adaptations of the 
manner of the free verse writers. The 
book, many items of which had already 
appeared in Bert Leston Taylor’s 
“Line-o-Type” column in the Chicago 
“Tribune”, was called “Lines Long 
and Short”. Then in 1918 he wrote 
a novel in strict conformity to his 
theory that no novel should exceed 
60,000 words in length, wherein he 
developed two contrasting figures of 
one of 


h 
tne 


there is 


delicate 


equal importance to his story, 
them the vital and successful, though 
crude, man of action and the other an 
artist in temperament, unassertive, 
withdrawn from life. In this novel 
there seems to have dawned upon him 
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the first realization of what I believe 
to be the failure of his own career— 
the failure to make a choice between 
two roads. If he was to stay in Chi- 
cago and use the fiction material at 
hand in such a way as to give it great 
significance and meaning, it would 
have been necessary for him to accept 
Chicago with fewer regrets that it was 
not Florence or Milan. If he was to 
expatriate himself it would have been 
necessary to do it as thoroughly as did 
Henry James. In “On the Stairs” he 
showed for the first time his under- 
standing that vitality and driving pur- 
pose, however crude, is naturally more 
than ineffectiveness, how- 
cultured beautifully man- 


admirable 
ever and 
nered. 

It may be said that “Bertram Cope’s 
Year”, in so far as it was read and 
understood at all, shocked Mr. Fuller’s 
friends so painfully that they silenced 
it into limbo. It is a story, delicately 
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done with the most exquisite taste, of 
a sublimated irregular affection. It 
received scant and unintelligent notice 
from the reviewers and, though it was 
filled with dynamite scrupulously 
packed, it fell as harmless as a dud, 
only to be whispered about here and 
there by grave people who wondered 
why Mr. Fuller should choose such a 
theme. Since then he has written no 
novels or, if he has written some, he 
has not published them. Diffidence 
again and disappointment have con- 
spired to keep his name only a name 
in our contemporary literature. He 
has the sensibility and intelligence, 
the subtlety and delicacy, to produce 
artistic masterpieces but he lacks tem- 
per and gusto—vitality. This is all 
the more lamentable in that we have 
in our American literature an abun- 
dance of vitality, but not enough of 
the qualities which Mr. Fuller pos- 
sesses in a high degree. 


THE POEMS OF THE MONTH 


Selected by Margaret Widdemer 


C) NE’S first reaction to a search of 
the magazines is usually, “There 
aren’t many good poems this month.” 
But a second look makes one realize 
that it’s merely a question of the type 
of poem any one person prefers. If 
one happens to like best lyric sim- 
plicity, beauty for beauty’s sake, and 
what used to be called “poems of feel- 
ing’, there are bound to be less abun- 
dant pickings than there used to be, 


for the poetic fashion today is not 
primarily lyrical, beautiful, or emo- 
tional. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson has writ- 
ten few lyrics since “The Town Down 
the River” and “Children of the 
Night” (there will never be better 
lyrics than his “Leonora” and “For a 
Dead Lady” in the first of these), but 
beauty and intensity of feeling are 
never lacking in his poems. The mood 
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of loss and frustration, in particular, 
he can evoke better than any other 
living poet, as in this sonnet: 


REUNION 


By some derision of wild circumstance 

Not then our pleasure somehow to perceive, 

Last night we fell together to achieve 

A light eclipse of years. But the pale 
chance 

Of youth resumed was lost. Time gave a 
glance 

At each of us, and there was no reprieve; 

And when there was at last a way to leave, 

Farewell was a foreseen extravagance. 


Tonight the west has yet a failing red, 

While silence whispers of all things not 
here; 

And round there where the fire was that is 
dead, 

Dusk-hidden tenants that are chairs appear. 

The same old stars will soon be overhead, 

But not so friendly and not quite so near. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
—The Nation 


Katherine Mansfield, it seems, was a 
poet as well as a short story writer. 
Curiously, her poems are more def- 
initely statements than her prose. Her 
stories attain their ends by exquisite 
inference, 'ike a Japanese painting of 
three brush strokes; while her poetry 
is story-like. This, however, in partic- 
ular has the delicacy and clarity of her 
other work: 


NOCTURNE 


Sleeping together ... how tired you 

were » 

warm our room. . 

spread 

On walls and ceiling and great, white bed! 

We spoke in whispers as children do, 

And now it was I—and then it was you 

Slept a moment, to awake—“my dear, 

I’m not at all sleepy,” one of us said. 

' 

Was it 

I woke in your arms 
asleep 

And heard the pattering sound of sheep. 

Softly I slipped to the floor and crept 

To the curtained window, then, while 
slept, 

I watched the sheep pass by in the snow. 


How . how the firelight 


a thousand years ago? 


you were sound 


you 
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Oh, flock of thoughts with their shepherd 
Fear 

Shivering, desolate, out in the cold, 

That entered into my heart to fold! 

4 thousand years ... was it yesterday 

When we, two children of far away, 

Clinging close in the da 

Sleeping together? ... how 
were. 


seman taw 
rkness, iay 
tired you 
Katherine Mansfield 

— Harper’s Magazine 


W. H. Davies’s simplicity some- 
times, in its self confidence, slips too 
far and is flat. But “The Two Stars” 
escapes this defect. It has Words- 
worth’s very beat in the sixth and 
seventh lines: but it is good, not bad 
Wordsworth. 


THE TWO STARS 


Day has her star, as well as Night, 
One star is black, the other white. 
I saw a white star burn and pant 
And swirl with such a wildness, once 
That I stood still, and almost stared 
Myself into a trance! 
The star of Day, both seen and 
Is but a little, English bird; 
The Lark, whose wings beat time to his 
Wild rapture, sings, high overhead ; 
When silence comes, we almost fear 
That Earth receives its dead. 
W. H. Davies 
—The New Republic 


heard, 


William Alexander Percy is of 
Davies’s school. But his “Dirge” ends 
with unexpected stateliness, and he 
uses his favorite device of assonance 
in such a way that it adds, not, takes 
away, effect. 


DIRGE 
Tuck the earth, fold the sod, 


Drop the hollow-sounding elod. 
Quiet’s come; time for sleeping, 
Tired out of mirth and weeping, 
Calmed at last of mirth and weeping. 
Tuck the earth, fold the sod; 
Quiet’s here, n aybe God. 
William Alexander Percy 
—The Double Dealer 


“The Poetry Review”, which under 
the American editorship of Alice Hunt 
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Bartlett has become an international 
affair, awards its sea sonnet prize to 
V. Sackville-West. The verse is cold, 
but majestic: “cosmic” is the rather 
worn adjective given it by the judges. 
The last two lines reach a splendid 
height. 


SEA SONNET 


We have forgot, who in safe cities dwell, 
The waters that a labouring planet bore 
Forgot to trace in their primeval lore 
Great shapeless epochs fluted to a shell. 
Their old chaotie voices chronicle 

The fi the dark, before 
The first adventurer with spear and oar 
Towards the unknown pushed out his coracle. 


rst confusion, and 


Yet to the requic m of a dying earth, 

When man has passed, his fever and his 
pride, 

shall the constellations 
In that Pacifie 
And 


Still find a 
moon has birth, 
he ap the 


grave 
whence the 
still the moon shall 
tide 


desolate 


Beneath the night’s unchanging architrave. 


V. Sackville-West 


—The Poetry Revieu 


Lantern” of Karle 
there is no Miltonic 
but there is adequate 
and lovely chiseling of a small thing: 


In the “Silver 
Wilson Baker 
magnificence; 


A SILVER LANTERN 


A silver lantern 

I made of my desire, 
A cloudy vessel 

That dreamed of fire. 
[ digged my silver 

In a dark mine. 
I crushed it and wrought it 


And hammered it fine; 


With graven blossoms 
I made it bright, 
And buds of darkness 


Dreaming of light, 


Till—burnished an 
And marked with my 
God blew upon it 
And gave the flame. 


finished 
name— 


I carry my lantern 
Through the gusty rain: 
Shielded with silver 
The light streams plain. 


I carry my lantern 

Through the fierce, bald 
I carry my lantern 

Under the moon, 


noon, 


Through dark and dazzle 
Threading the ray 

That picks out the climbing 
Hidden Way. 


Karle Wilson Baker 
— Casements 
Charles W. 
thing which 


Kennedy says again a 


has been said many 


times; but he says it with beauty. 


I'VE WORKED FOR A SILVER 
SHILLING 


I’ve worked for a silver shilling! 
I’ve slaved for a friend; 

And ever the work was willing, 
Though much to mend. 


Yet of the years’ achieving 

Little I find 

Worth pride, or hope, or grieving, 
Or calling to mind. 


But love and laughing youth 
And a rain-washed spring: 
These were truth, 
And a memorable thing. 
Charles W. Kennedy 


—Scribner’s Magazine 





TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE 


Plays and Motion Pictures of the Month 


By John Farrar 


PLAYS IN NEW YOR 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC: Rostand'’s 
by Brian Hooker and brilliantly acted. 
THE POTTERS: Ce ; 
I st Ye ” and pe haps ¢ as 


: Satire 
ig a fine perf 
IN THE NEXT ROOM: most 7 


s (Reviewed be 


The 


; 
) 7 


‘ Lime 


THE SWAN: Molnar’s 


romantic satir 


THE NERVOUS WRECK: Thore 
7. RAIN: Still the most striking s 
“The Lady’, and “White Cargo” all 
8. SAINT JOAN: Shar 
sented by the Theatre 


ut his 
Guild. 
9 POPPY and MR. BATTLING 
while THE RISE OF ROSIE O’REILLY 

t han 


d THE 


y typical Cr show. 


MUSIC BOX 


al comedies, a 


WO of the funniest plays of the 

season have appeared this month, 
and in a year far from notable for 
funny plays they come as heralds of 
much joy. “Meet the Wife” by Lynn 
Starling is a study of a temperamental 
lady who invites an English poet to 
her house. The complications which 


most brillian 


(To be revi« 


STEPPING 
REVUE 


K WORTH SEEING 


st, gay, veau 


1 
has cha 


ly amusing for 


tof two 


t and 


wed neat 7 


BUTLER hold the 


to he reviewed 
STONES 
is the 


arise are not for discussion, since their 
surprise affords some of the humor of 
the play. The satire on the innocent 
club woman is often deft and, 
played by Mary Boland, it takes on an 
atmosphere of clowning that makes 
for delight. However, Mr. Starling 
has clouded what might have been a 


as 
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genuinely amusing and penetrating 
satire by resorting to vaudeville trick- 
ery and a somewhat silly plot. 

“The Potters” by J. P. McEvoy of 
Chicago is a play almost as good as 
Frank Craven’s “The First Year’, 
with scenes that are better. The cast 
is excellent and Augustin Duncan has 
given it subtle and clever direction. 
Mr. McEvoy has taken for the charac- 
ters background his 
syndicate material on the middle class 
American family. In a of 
twelve vignettes he tells their story. 
lor a plot he takes a conventional suc- 
cess story which might have appeared 
in any one of a dozen of our maga- 
zines and might have been written by 
any one of more than a dozen of our 
writers; but by his treatment has he 
glorified it. The oil stock and the am- 
bitious neighbors are here, the young 
lovers, the elopement—but so wise is 
Mr. McEvoy that he has treated his 
subject straight from the shoulder. 
He sentimentalized his 
theme nor satirized it. His people and 
their talk are real, and the thrill we 
get and the laughs we get are those of 
recognition. Donald Meek plays Pa 
Potter with something like perfection; 
he is wistful, foolish, stumbling, meek, 
lovable. This is a play worthy of all 
praise, genuinely funny, artistic. 

Of the thoroughly good, workman- 
like, and entertaining plays there are 
two more: “In the Next Room”, one of 
the very best of the mystery melo- 
dramas, and “The Lady”, a_ senti- 
mental, colorful, romantic thriller. 

“In the Next Room’, dramatized by 
Eleanor Robson and Harriet Ford from 
Burton E. “The Boule 
Cabinet”, is one of the few stage mys- 
teries that have seen fit to be plausi- 
ble. It is almost perfectly presented. 
The “almost” is used simply because 


and newspaper 


series 


aa 
has neither 


Stevenson’s 


it occurs to me that someone may dis- 
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cover something wrong. I didn’t— 
and in spite of the fact that I knew 
Mr. Stevenson’s story well, the play 
tricked me and held me to the end. 
On the whole it is a better play than 
“The Bat’, though perhaps not quite 
such good entertainment from the 
public standpoint. However, if you 
ike detective stories, here is a play 
that you must not miss. 

In “The Lady” Martin Brown has 
chosen to go back to a period of gran- 
diose melodrama, and he has written 
a combination of sentimentality and 
realism that is fascinating. The cock- 
ney girl who wants to be a lady and 
who really is, without the wanting, is 
magnificently played by Mary Nash, 
who again proves herself one of the 
most appealing and genuinely capable 
of American actresses. Mr. Brown 
has further discovered that he can let 
some of his characters speak French 
without greatly injuring his play; in 
fact, the French café scenes are the 
best in the piece. Perhaps the reason 
why this drama has been called old 
fashioned in a season of varied sex 
lures is the fact that the author keeps 
his heroine in the path of virtue, all 
of which goes to show that, contrary 
to the general opinion, virtue is pop- 
ular, or at least can be made both pop- 
ular and attractive. 

“Laugh, Clown, Laugh!” and “San- 
cho Panza” are two plays which, while 
they have distinct faults, contain much 
that is beautiful and some really great 
acting. The second act of ‘‘Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh!” has a holding power 
that recalls the great scenes of Gals- 
worthy’s “Justice”. The clown story 
is always fresh, and here it has new 
treatment. If the last act is anticli- 
mactic it, at least, affords Lionel Bar- 
rymore a chance to display fine char- 
acter portrayal and unusual restraint. 
Ian Keith’s performance immediately 
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“A Little Journey” by Rachel Croth 
ers (Brentano). Miss Crothers’s some- 
times complacent, sometimes brilliant 
abilities here displayed at their best 
and , 

and 1 st. 


“Little Pla {8 for all Occasions” by 
Granville Forbes Sturgis (Cornhill) 
Not so bad, some of them—but— for 


“Masks and Demons” by Kenneth 
Macgowan and Herman Rosse (Har 
court). A luxurious and fascinating 
book. Should be in any drama |! 


brary. 


“The Book of Entertainments and 
Theatricals” by Helen Smith Dayton 
and Louise Bascom Barratt (Me- 
Bride). Well written and valuabl 
handbook for those who indulge i 
any form of amateur entertainment. 





“W oman—the Master} ece”’ by B. 
M. Greene (Toronto: Ryerson Press 
| An interesting idea written in rather 
stilted terms. 


“Confucius” by Sadakichi Hartmann 
(priv. pub.). A didactic drama which 
rivals Shaw in length of speeches. 


“King David and His Wiwes” by 
David Pinski { Huebsch). There 1s 
poetry and quiet drama in these Bib- 
| lical studies translated from the Yid- 
dish by Isaae Goldberg. 


“Crossings” by Walter de la Mare 
(Knopf). Sure ly not at his best here, 
Mr. de la Mare yet succeeds in being 
tender and fanciful. 


“Pictorial Beauty on the Screen” 
by Victor O. Freeburg (Macmillan). 
A somewhat new and interesting view- 
point well presente d, 





THE DRAMA SHELF 


“Mary the Third”, “ ‘Old Lady 31’ ”, 


“Plays from Brow ving” by Leila A. 
Wade (Cornhill). Just why these 
omewhat stilted dramatizations, is a 
question, 


“Jealousy : Enemies; The Law of 
the Savage” by Mikhail Petrovich 
Artzybasheff (Boni, Liveright). Rather 
grotesque and violent variations of 
the triangle. 


“Katerina” by Leonid Andreyev 
Brentano), A study of sex insanity 


wind elaborate jealousies. 

“The Good-Humored Ladies” by 
Carlo Goldoni (London: C. W. Beau 
mont). Exquis te edition of this ex 
quisite fantasy, danced once as a bal 


let by Lydia Lopokova. 


“The Yontespan” by Romain Rol | 


land (Huebsch). A rather unpleasant 
but 9g aphic little drama of Louis XIV 
and his fam mus mistress. | 


“Politian: A C finished Traq | 
edy” by Edgar A. Poe (Poe Shrine). 
A literary curtosity— surely little 


more, 


“Thompson’s Luck” by Harry 
Greenwood Grover (Stewart Kidd). 
A grim bit that is too short for a 
really sustained mood. 





“Finders-Keepers” by George Kelly | 
(Stewart Kidd). A comparative study 
of male and female honesty. Clever 


d playable. 


“The Best Moving Pictures of 
22-23" by Robert E. Sherwood | 
(Small, Maynard). An excellent, de | 
pendable, and valuable guide to the 
motion picture world. 


) 


“4 King’s Daughter” by John Mase- 
field (Macmillan). Some lovely verse 
in a drama concerning Jezebel which 
is far from this poet’s best work. 












challenges comparison with that of 
Mr. Barrymore, and he holds his own 
well. While his is neither so fine a 
part nor a performance, it is possessed 
of fire and grace. 

“Sancho Panza” is a play with po- 
etry and real charm. The story of 





how Don Quixote’s faithful esquire 
governs his island is one of tender- 
ness and quick biting satire. Otis 
Skinner’s interpretation is masterly, 
the production is scenically effective— 
but, in its present version, the action 
is cluttered and the purpose of comedy 
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or satire is certainly not clear. So 
many hands have apparently had a 
finger in this pie that it is a bit hard to 
fix the blame. Still, there is so much 
that is amusing, beautiful, and grandi- 
ose in this satirical comedy, I should 
hate to have missed it—I advise you 
not to do so. 

“Time” and “The Business Widow’ 
failed to accomplish their purposes. 
“Time”, the more amusing of the two, 
is a satire on the current prevalence 
of unhappiness among married folk. 
Its best scenes are excellent—they are 


’ 


OR NOT TO 


SEE 
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chiefly those in which the author is be- 
ing real. Its worst scenes are those 
of satirical intent. On the whole the 
play provides a fairly amusing eve- 
ning. 

“The Business Widow’, with Leo 
Ditrichstein and Lola Fisher, tells us 
all about what may happen to hus- 
bands if they don’t look after their 
wives and what may happen to wives 
if they don’t stick to their husbands. 
It has entertaining moments but in 
the main is not worthy of Mr. Dit- 
richstein’s undoubted abilities. 





OUTSTANDING 
} l, 


| elaborate presentation. 


2. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: 
picture. (Reviewed below.) 

| 3. A WOMAN OF PARIS: 
Charles Chaplin. 


4. SCARAMOUCHE: 


Romantic 


| and skill. (Reviewed below.) 





Subtle character 


costume 


MOTION PICTURES 
THE COVERED WAGON: Emerson Hough’s western story given artistic and 


Moments of thrilling beauty in this really great 


study directed by the always cle ver 


melodrama of spirit and picturesqueness. 


5. ANNA CHRISTIE: Eugene O’Neill’s play acted and directed with understanding 








= HE TEN COMMANDMENTS”, 

as directed by Cecil B. DeMille, 
in my opinion is the most extraordi- 
nary picture ever filmed. In the pro- 
logue, which is a picturization of the 
Book of Exodus, there is such drama 
and beauty as has seldom been wit- 
nessed on stage or screen. The great 
drama of the escape of the children 
of Israel from Egypt, the passing 
through the Red Sea, the giving of 
the commandments on Mt. Sinai, the 
worship of the golden calf, the wrath 
of Jehovah—it is magnificent, it is 
thrilling, it is terrifying. All this, 
with its majesty and beauty, brought 
to bear on the crude, almost hokum 
morality play which follows, has a 





tremendous effect. I cannot imagine 
anyone so sophisticated that he will 
not come out of the theatre wondering, 
moved, a trifle stunned. The color 
photography is exquisite. A beauti- 
ful, grandiose production. 

Blanche Sweet in “Anna Christie” 
is a film which you can see knowing 
that the spirit of Eugene O’Neill’s 
fine play has been preserved both by 
Miss Sweet and her director. Much 
of the dialogue of the O’Neill play is 
there too, unless censorship interferes. 

“The Acquittal” is the best film 
mystery melodrama I have ever seen. 
It keeps you guessing until the very 
end—and I may say without shame 
that I, for one, guessed wrong. 
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THE 


*Docror Nye—Joseph C. Lincoln—A pple- 
ton. A lovable character in difficulties 
around and about Cape Cod. 


William J. 
story of 


LENGTHENED SHADOW 
Dodd, Mead. A 


temperaments 


THE 
Locke— 
contrasted 
even more curious legacy. 


eurious 


woven about an 


Love CouraGgous — Concordia Merrill — 
Seltzer. We wish we could state that this 
story of a jealous i true to life 
as it is interesting, but honestly we can’t. 


woman 18 as 


THE PEAcE—Frederick Niven 
Liveright. A well worked out 


adening effect of a woman’s 


JUSTICE OF 
- Boni, 
study of the de 
petty jealousy upon the men of her family. 


*BreaD—Charles G. Norris—Dutton. A 
faithful drawing of the nicest type of mod- 
ern girl and her problems, which, by the 
way, Mr. Norris does not solve. 


BUTTERFLY — Kathleen Norris — Double 


day, Page. Taking charge of a younger 
sister with talent and temperament is no 
mean task to set a heroine. But Mrs. Nor- 
ris sees to it that Hilary gets her due in 
the end. . 

MICcHAFL’s EviL Dreps—E. Phillips Op 
penheim—Little, Brown. The melodramatic 
contest between a great detective and a 
great criminal is brought to an end in this 
Sesion 


THe Wuite FLac—Gene Stratton-Porter 
Doubleday, Page. Dying curses, and a 
most intricate series of loves, trials, and 
misfortunes test this author’s well known 


abilities to make all right by the final page. 


GLory 0’ THE DAWN—Harold T. Pulsifer 
-—Hought Vifflin A dramatie little fu- 
neral oration over the last of the once fa- 
mous sl pwr ghts of Maine. 
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CHRISTMAS StToRIES — Jacob Riis — Mac- 
millan. These messages of love and cheer 
were culled from the slums by the great 
heart of a great man. 


ForTUNE’s Foo.—Rafael Sabatini — 
Houghton Mifflin. A story of swords and 
the stage, of woman’s smiles and political 
wiles after the Restoration. 


Dr. GRAESLER—Arthur  Schnitzler — 
Seltzer. A subtle portrait that is as gently 
wise though not quite so piquant as “Casa- 
nova’s Homecoming”. 


THE DIAMOND THIEvES—Arthur Stringer 
—Bobbs-Merrill. <A girl detective gets her 
love story all tangled up in an exciting hunt 
for criminals. 


SoMETIMES—Olive Wadsley—Dodd, Mead. 
The old problem of the two men and the 
one woman takes on a new and tense interest 
under unusual treatment. 


*JEREMY AND HAMLET—Hugh Walpole— 
Doran. The author of “Jeremy” again dis- 
covers his childhood. 


*A SON AT THE FrRONT—Edith Wharton 
The war, done in terms of life 
behind the lines, proves itself able to bring 
out the best and the worst in modern family 
conditions. 


- Scribne To 


*Oun, Docror!—Harry Leon Wilson—Cos 
One of the funniest of the pill 


eured bv vari 


mopolitan. 
taking heroes becomes quite 


ous means. 


*THe ABLE McLAUGHLINS — Margaret 
Wilson—Harper. A finely presented study 
of love and life in the ’sixties, in a Seoteh 
community of the middle west. 


THE MINE WITH THE IRON Door—Harold 
Bell Wright—Appleton. Virtue puts vil 
lainy in its place in a story of Arizona gold 
mines, Indians, and other red 


bloods. 












































THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


JOSEPH CONRAD'S “ROVER” 


By Christopher Morley 


HE first requisite of good fiction, 

I suppose, is to tell a tale: to 
carry the reader along in a current 
of narrative: to keep him eager to 
know What Happens. The second 
desideratum, perhaps, is to tell the tale 
in such a way that it seems set in an 
eddy or vibration of a much larger 
meaning than is immediately apparent. 
The story must not merely turn on 
its own axis, but also move in some 
perhaps unreckonable orbit in a wider 
dimension. 

Conrad’s “The Rover” seems to me 
to fulfil, with enchanting complete- 
ness, both these requirements. It is 
a good story, even a breathless story; 
but it is always, to the attentive read- 
er, something more than that. I write 
of it here under a serious disadvantage 
—by the hazards of the Christmas 
season I have to set down my impres- 
sions with horrid haste, and after only 
one reading of the book. For it is the 
kind of novel that transpires best 
after a second union. It is so full of 
rich little commentary on human life 
and passion that one is eager to read 
it again, just as we long to live again 
episodes of our own experience that 
(we dumbly feel) were of great signif- 
icance. We wish—indeed how fu- 


riously we wish!—it were possible to 
transact those moments anew, more 
slowly (like a retarded cinema film) 
so that we might more patiently and 
curiously study the details and ges- 
tures we instinctively realized were 
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of seizing importance. A look in the 
eyes, a troubled moment, a stammer- 
ing clumsy word—how full of precious 
sensibility they were; but they passed 
like a flash; and we had no chance to 
scrutinize them as they deserved. “But 
at my back I always hear Time’s 
winged chariot hurrying near.” 

Now I have a disagreeable suspicion 
that perhaps in a notification of this 
sort the reviewer is supposed to out- 
line the plot of the novel: a thing I 
have a resolute objection to doing. I 
will assume that most readers of THE 
BOOKMAN have, by the time this ap- 
pears, already read “The Rover”, or 
inwardly (in the inscrutable casket 
where Velleity becomes Will) deter- 
mined to do so. 

As you already know, the story is 
laid in the South of France in the 
years succeeding the French Revolu- 
tion. The French setting and char- 
acters accentuate the French manner 
of Conrad’s prose. It has always 
struck me that much of his writing 
sounds oddly like a translation from 
that language; and here, by uncon- 
scious association with his French 
fantoms, I believe he has often and 
often given us a French word order 
which delays the reader’s grasp of the 
sentence until the very end— 

The thought that if he had remained at 
home he would have probably looked like 
that man crossed unbidden the mind of 
Peyrol. 


The rover had to turn his attention to 
that other invader of the strained, ques- 
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tionable, and ominous in its origins, peace 
of the Escampobar farm. 

The disinherited soul of that rover rang- 
ing for so many years a lawless ocean with 
the coasts of two continents for a raiding 
ground, had come back to its crag. 


I think you will admit that the ar- 
rangement of these sentences is not 
quite in the English tradition. And 
indeed the whole book is so steeped in 
Mediterranean feeling that it seems to 
belong to French literature rather 
than to that of our own tongue. This, 
then, I submit as the first proof, and 
a very characteristic Conradian proof, 
of the book’s stature, that the reality 
of his characters has swung him clean 
off the orbit of English ways of think- 
ing. Perhaps as much as any novelist 
of modern times, Conrad is suscepti- 
ble to his fantoms. It is like Walt, “I 
do not pity the wounded person: I 
myself become the wounded person.” 
From this point of view “The Rover” 
appeals to me especially (I trust this 
will not be misunderstood) because, 
considered as English style, it is by 
no means the most impressive of his 
books. 

In purely narrative skill, I don’t 
think Conrad has ever surpassed this 
novel. Again and again we are en- 
chanted by the minute discretion of 
his selective observation. Exquisitely 
he can sum a mood, a moment; linger 
over it, omitting no quaint or tiny 
analogy of suggestion; then, without 
loss of an instant, pass flashingly to 
the next urgency of the story. The 
one word that comes repeatedly to my 
mind in regard to this book is watch- 
fulness. From the very first pages 
we find ourselves alertly on the look- 
out for strange and foreboding move- 
ments. As the characters do in the 
tale, we are continually looking round 
the corner of the house; looking out of 
the window; looking for the British 
ship that is moving slowly on the wrin- 
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kled silver of the strait; looking from 
the kitchen into the salle . . . for we 
are always at the mercy of what is 
going on somewhere else. Surely that 
is the essence of art in a tale of sus- 
pense. 


And then another point. I remem- 
ber no story of Conrad’s in which the 
strange sacredness of both things and 
animals is so plainly suggested. Those 
who have had the contemplation forced 
upon them—it is an intuition we are 
all reluctant to admit—know that 
things (I mean things like chairs, tea- 
cups, any furniture) have often the 
most painful and astounding mean- 
ings to the mind. Things acquire vio- 
lent and exclamatory significance by 
association with human beings with 
whom we are closely implicated. (Just 
as human beings, I suppose, acquire 
significance only by association with 
those larger vibrations of reality in 
which we all eddy and turn.) There is 
a whole minor company of these psy- 
chological retainers in “The Rover’, 
and every one of them plays a superbly 
helpful part in fixing the mood and 
the mystery in our minds. Old Pey- 
rol’s canvas money vest; the humble 
and pitiable dog whose decease so af- 
fected the career of its owner; the 
goat, the hens, the chairs in the salle, 
the pitchfork, even the soup in the 
kitchen and the fire on the hearth— 
each enters, at some appropriate in- 
stant, into the movement of the read- 
er’s mind. Conrad’s watchful and 
tenderly humorous observation of an- 
imals is a trait that I have never seen 
alluded to; it is not one to be exag- 
gerated, of course; but these creatures 
are all part of the general mystery of 
life, and deserve our attention and re- 
spect. What more stunning touch 
than this characterization of Peyrol 
in terms of poor Michel’s very negli- 
gible dog—‘‘He, personally, would not 
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have made a friend of a dog like 
Michel’s dog, but he understood per- 
fectly the sudden breaking up of the 
establishment on the shore of the la- 
goon.” The “establishment” (lovely 
word!) was merely Michel and his 
mongrel in a little hut. 

For that was the essence of old Pey- 
rol, the sea rover, ex-pirate and skep- 
tic as to the purity of Revolutionary 
zeal. He understood. He was not 
sentimental; he was simply calm. 
“What he had gone through had put 
a drop of universal scorn, a wonderful 
sedative, into the strange mixture 
which might have been called the soul 
of Peyrol.” There was something so 
real, so massive, about the old seaman 
that even Arlette, who had lived in a 
fog of the mind ever since the days 
of the Terror in Toulon, began to re- 
vive when she first saw him. 

“The Rover”, furthermore, seems to 
me a masterpiece in Conrad’s pecu- 
liarly characteristic quality of per- 
spective. It is so extraordinarily real 
because, by being placed far enough 
away in time, it is drained of all 
merely irrelevant circumstance; only 
the essential human necessities come 
through to us. And the whole world 
falls away: for a few hours we are 
suspended there on that southernmost 
promontory of France, with the Med- 
iterranean underneath us, the profile 
of the hill rounding the background, 
and old Peyrol moving solidly among 
the frailties and passions of that little 
group. Like Fate itself, Nelson and 
the British blockading fleet poise just 
over the sea horizon; and Conrad has 
never paid more subtly perceptive 
tribute to the land of his adoption than 
in his comments, through French 
mouths, on the strangely mingled gen- 
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erosities and rigors of the English 
race. 

I feel, rather miserably, that these 
memoranda are painfully inadequate. 
It would take much careful ratiocina- 
tion to transmit an effective précis of 
the peculiar fascination of this tale, 
which is not only more humorous and 
more rapidly narrative than many of 
Conrad’s books, but is remark- 
able in the extraordinary minuteness 
of its detail. What used once to be 
described as Conrad’s ironical “de- 
tachment” proves, more than ever, to 
be a silly label: he may be detached 
from merely spurious non-essentials, 
but over the thrilling obsessions and 
sorceries of the spirit he lingers with 
most assiduous care. Arlette seems to 
me, even in her dreamy and half 
crazed mind, more real than many of 
her predecessors in his gallery of 
women. The question as to why Pey- 
rol set out to sea and certain death has 
been raised by some reviewers. We 
can see the author smiling half ironi- 
cally; for (whether or not Peyrol felt 
himself falling in love with Arlette, 
which is fairly plainly hinted at) this 
dénouement was the only possible 
one. The blue Mediterranean—“where 
he lay, lulled by the coil of its crystal- 
line streams”—was not only the boy- 
hood home of Peyrol the sea rover, 
“the man of dark deeds but of large 
heart”, but also the home, in a sense, 
of Conrad’s own art. After so many 
years he has returned to it, and has 
enriched it with one more of those 
passionate and troubled associations 
which give certain places of the earth 
a meaning and a loveliness beyond the 
color of earth and sky and sea. 


also 


The Rover. By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, 
Page and Co. 
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SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, 
SHOWMAN 


By Dorothea Lawrance Mann 


HE Englishman, if you listen to 

his conversation closely, will al- 
most convince you that he belongs to 
the most futile and worst managed of 
all nations. Almost—but not quite— 
for somewhere between impression 
and conviction, you will become aware 
that this is his magnificent gesture 
toward the world. In his own strange 
way he loves his country as does the 
Frenchman, is as convinced of her su- 
periority as the German, and praises 
her more subtly than the American, 
but he is obliged to assert his indi- 
viduality in his own manner. If you 
are misled by what he says, it will 
only add to his inborn feeling of ra- 
cial superiority. 

Sir Harry Johnston possesses all 
the usual affectations of his nation. 
His important achievements he nearly 
always mentions in a_ subordinate 
clause of the sentence. You need not 
necessarily ignore them on that ac- 
count. Because during recent years 
his attention has been centred on the 
four acres of his garden, you must not 
suppose that they look bigger or more 
important to him than those four hun- 
dred thousand African square miles 
which he was previously engaged in 
adding to the British Empire. It is 
merely good English manners to stress 
the four acres and mention the four 
hundred thousand square miles casu- 
ally. Sometimes to be sure Sir Harry 
comes near to forgetting his tall ges- 
ture. It is hardly discernible when 
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he is wondering whether English his- 
tory would have been changed, as far 
as the Boer War is concerned, had he 
instead of Sir Alfred Milner been ap- 
pointed to the High Commissionership 
of South Africa for which both were 
mentioned in 1896. We must remember 
however that during the years between 
1880 and 1906 most of Sir Harry’s 
time was passed among simpler and 
franker people than the English! 

To almost any human being the 
most welcome words of tongue or pen 
are, “Tell me ALL about yourself.” 
Unfortunately no one — unless possi- 
bly a physician—is quite honest in 
making the demand, so that it is gen- 
erally wise to curtail the confessions. 
Sir Harry Johnston merits the right 
to tell all. We could wish however 
that he had been more parsimonious 
in confession. There is material here 
for half a dozen volumes. It can- 
not be crowded effectively into one. 
We should have known him better 
had he told us less about himself. He 
has played too many roles in life: 
been painter, author, naturalist, dip- 
lomat, explorer, treaty maker, empire 
builder, linguist, ethnologist, biogra- 
pher of Livingstone, friend of Stanley, 
of Lord Salisbury and of Colonel 
Roosevelt, coworker with Cecil Rhodes, 
and in the later years of his life nov- 
elist and short story writer. The 
showman faces a very difficult task in 
doing justice to an actor of such ver- 
satility; but Sir Harry does not prove 
too good a showman of himself. Time 
has woven its golden haze over the 
past and the confessional mood is al- 
luring. It prevents his discriminating 
successfully. We knew Sir Harry 
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better in “The Gay-Dombeys” and 
“Mrs. Warren’s Daughter” and “The 
Man Who Did the Right Thing”. In 
“The Story of My Life” we lose him 
in the multiplicity of his revelations. 
His dramatic instinct is at fault. Ma- 
terial such as his should have made a 
thrilling story; actually the exciting 
incidents, like the amusing ones, are 
hidden in the midst of many common- 
place things. When we can find him 
he is still the Sir Harry of the novels, 
with his scorn of emotional religion 
and fixed theology, and his cynical and 
humorous regard for his fellow hu- 
man beings. When he pauses to pre- 
sent some one of the great figures who 
move familiarly through his pages, he 
becomes again the artist, but he is 
never successful in showing himself. 

It is poor psychology in the main 
which hinders Sir Harry. As nearly 
as we may judge he enjoys himself in 
all his varied réles, and he plays no 
favorites among them. He will not 
take into account our prejudices. He 
insists that we take his life as he took 
it—a little mixture of everything, 
some native troubles, an excursion 
into the mountains, an unexpected 
view of a strange animal, a few ob- 
servations on native customs or the 
geography of the country, a tribute to 
some one of the fine Englishmen who 
helped build Great Britain’s African 
colonies, a bit about the treatment of 
fever. Life is like that, we agree, a 
jumble of many small things. One 
hopes that when the years of reflection 
come it will be possible to see some 
plan, some purpose running through it 
all, not the mere recreation of daily 
events. 

Sir Harry is, when he wishes to be, 
an admirable raconteur. We like the 
story of Cecil Rhodes’s tailor thump- 
ing on the door and dunning him for 
a bill of three years’ standing, or that 
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of the hastily summoned Sir Harry 
in pajamas, taking notes of astonish- 
ing propositions made by Rhodes in 
the small hours of the morning, or of 
Sir Harry being scolded by Cecil 
Rhodes for the enormous midday meal 
he had eaten. His consternation when 
he heard the Duke of Connaught give 
his mother the wrong name on the 
occasion when Sir Harry was to be 
knighted by the queen, is even now ap- 
parent. It was not of course permis- 
sible for him to correct the queen even 
upon so intimate a matter as his own 
name and record! On rare occasions 
we get hints of the mischievous Sir 
Harry who confounded both Dickens 
lovers and Shavians with his lése 
majesté. At one such time he re- 
counts his seeing of Queen Victoria’s 
collection of miniatures, picturing the 
illegitimate as well as the legitimate 
children of the English sovereigns. 
The lighter vein is rare however. Sir 
Harry uses the tall gesture overmuch. 
He forgets that it is the duty of the 
autobiographer to treat his ‘subject 
with as much lightness as he would 
accord to others. 


The Story of My Life. By Sir Harry H. 


Johnston. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


THE FIELD OF PRINTS 
By Frank Weitenkampf 


MONG the signs of increasing in- 
terest in prints is the growing 
number of books on prints in general, 
on special media (etching, wood en- 
graving, lithography), and on indi- 
vidual artists. More than one artist 
has been repeatedly so dealt with. 
Harrington’s definitive catalogue of 
Haden’s etchings is now followed by 
this volume of nearly one hundred re- 
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productions, with an illuminating in- 
troduction. Mr. Salaman takes us 
through Haden’s artistic progress, 
setting out the chronological sequence 
with an agreeable flow of style and an 
easy accent of criticism. Haden’s 
racial impulse and love of the native 
soil, which characterized his long de- 
votion to English landscape, resulted 
in “direct transcripts, so pictorially 
suggestive, of familiar home scenes’’. 
Among proofs of Haden’s keen insight 
into the craft of his art is the direc- 
tion to Goulding the printer that dry 
point be rendered “crisp and full, 
never smeary”. And that other dic- 
tum: “Every stroke the etcher makes 
tells strongly against him if it be bad, 
or proves him to be a master if it be 
good.” The illustrations are happily 
done in photogravure, which respects 
the line, seen “through a _ screen, 
darkly” when the half tone is used. 
The whole a fine and pleasing record, 
for the print lover, of a great master 
of his art. 

The juxtaposition, on the reviewer’s 
desk, of the book on Haden and the 
one on sporting prints illustrates as 
happily as one could wish, and empha- 
sizes forcefully, the very wide range 
of interest and appeal covered by what 
we call “prints”. That term may 
seem to apply to but a small corner 
in the great field of art. Yet when 
we turn from “fine prints”, expres- 
sions of the personality of artists such 
as Diirer, Rembrandt, Whistler, Ha- 
den, et al., an imposing quantity, 
there remains yet a greater mass, 
produced to serve various popular de- 
mands. Among these the sporting 
print fills a niche of considerable pro- 
portions. Through the full response 
of British artists to British tastes, 
“sporting prints” has become largely 
synonymous with the products of the 
early nineteenth century in England, 
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the period of Alken, Pollard, and the 
rest. They had predecessors in eight- 
eenth century painters such as Sar- 
torius, Morland, and Stubbs, and their 
engravers. The story is told both in 
Ralph Nevill’s facile text, and in the 
full page illustrations. The latter, 
grouped by subject—horse racing, fox 
hunting, coaching, shooting, angling 
—point to the fact that even this 
specialty has its sub-specialties, each 
with its distinct appeal. The wish is 
brought up that the American sport- 
ing print be cultivated more as a 
hobby; it has already begun to be 
written up. Today prints are being 
made — studies of animals in their 
natural environment by Benson, Clark, 
and others — that attract in a some- 
what different way, that stir the 
sportsman by the association of mem- 
ory, and with more art than many of 
the old prints. But the latter will 
continue to hold us by their sheer hu- 
man contact. 


The Etchings of Sir Francis Seymour 
Haden, P.R.E. By Maleolm C. Salaman. 
London: Halton and Truscott Smith, Ltd. 

Old English Sporting Prints and Their His- 
tory. By Ralph Nevill. Edited by Geof- 
frey Holme. London: The Studio, Ltd. 
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By Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 


HEN, as a girl, 
Bacon’s lines 


I first read 


Reading maketh a full man; conference 
a ready man; and writing an exact man 


a standard was set which I hoped 
some day to attain. Alas, I never did. 
But my first impression from “Re- 
membered Yesterdays” was that Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson has all those 
attributes and many more. 
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His life has covered the most color- 
ful years of American history. His 
windows have been wide open, and 
little of the great pageant passing out- 
side has escaped him. Reconstruction 
days in the south; Grant’s administra- 
tion and the Star Route scandals; the 
Tilden-Hayes electoral contest; the 
Venezuelan affair under Cleveland; 
the first Bryan campaign involving the 
gold standard; the splitting of the 
Democratic Party upon that issue; the 
Spanish-American War; the assassina- 
tions of Garfield and McKinley are all 
events of moment through which he 
leads us. From the day when the fu- 
neral train bearing the body of Pres- 
ident Lincoln went through Cumber- 
land, Indiana—and 


Without a companion, I followed it to 
Indianapolis, where at night, in the State 
Capitol, I viewed in tears the noble face 
of the beloved President, and went a see 
ond time into the silent procession, so 
greatly was I impressed by the beauty and 
dignity of death and by the half-realized 


historie significance of the oeccasion— 


to his farewell to another great war 
president as he turned his face toward 
Rome as ambassador, he has been ac- 
quainted with practically all the noted 
figures of our times. 

Mr. Johnson seems to have known 
Roosevelt quite well from the time 
prior to his defeat for mayor of New 
York. He remembers an interesting 
interview with him on the day after 
that election, when Roosevelt came 
into the office of “The Century” and 
despondently announced that his polit- 
ical career was at anend. This friend- 
ship continued during the period of 
the acquisition of the Philippines with 
the surrender thereby of the principles 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and the events 
of the Roosevelt administration, in- 
cluding the “trust busting”, the “big 
stick”, and the conservation of our 
natural resources. 


Acquaintance with Woodrow Wilson 
dates back to the period when Wilson 
was a contributor to “The Century”, 
before he became president of Prince- 
ton. Wilson’s views then as to the 
rights of labor were considered by the 
editors of “The Century”, including 
the author, as being extremely radical. 
An illuminating interview with Wil- 
son is given, in which he shocked the 
staff of “The Century” by announc- 
ing: “I tell you, gentlemen, great 
changes are coming in our country, 
and, especially, something must be 
done for the working people.” Mr. 
Wilson is again quoted as saying, in 
commenting on the methods of Car- 
lyle: “But all history is not running 
to a fire.” 

Mr. Johnson led, and in a way made, 
the great fight for the legislation se- 
curing copyright to American authors, 
one of his three principal achieve- 
ments. The other two are the publica- 
tion of the Civil War papers,, and the 
fight for the conservation of forests. 
It was he who first made the sugges- 
tion of a national park around the 
Yosemite Valley, the control of which 
had been ceded to California. He was 
afterward active in the successful 
effort to have this valley receded by 
the State of California to the United 
States and put under control of the 
National Park authorities. He states 
that he was very materially assisted 
in this latter matter by E. H. Har- 
riman, president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, through his large acquaint- 
ance in the California legislature, and 
his deep concern in forest preserva- 
tion. 

As assistant editor and editor of a 
well known magazine, it was both 
natural and necessary that Mr. John- 
son keep his hand on the pulse of pub- 
lic opinion and be constantly alert to 
understand the demands of his read- 
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ers. The publication of the “Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War” was 
apparently not only his thought, but 
the success of it was largely the result 
of his effort; this is true also of the 
publication of the Century Dictionary. 
Interesting is Mr. Johnson’s account 
of the suppression of the publication 
in “The Century Magazine” of Hale’s 
interview with Kaiser Wilhelm. 

While he seems to have had more or 
less to do with federal legislation and 
the methods of making laws at Wash- 
ington, he does not appear to have been 
very much occupied with great pub- 
lic questions such as currency reform, 
tariff, relations of labor with capital, 
the prevention of monopoly, the reg- 
ulation of railroads, etc. Apparently 
he is lacking in practical knowledge 
and comprehension of politics as that 
word is commonly used, and has taken 
only an amateurish sort of interest in 
the operations and methods of politi- 
cal parties and leaders. 

Mr. Johnson’s resentment at his 
treatment by a Senate Committee in 
connection with his testimony before 
the committee on the bill allowing the 
City of San Francisco to use the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, a portion of the Yose- 
mite, as a water supply for the city, 
is rather verdant. It was understood, 
he says, that his hearing was not to 
be official; moreover, the stenographic 
report contained glaring errors mak- 
ing him say diametrically the opposite 
of what he had said. He naively adds 
that he does not know “which of my 
opponents was responsible for this 
sharp practice”. 

We are given intimate, and in many 
instances delightful, pictures of well 
known literary men, including Hol- 
land, Gilder, Joel Chandler Harris 
(Uncle Remus), Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Walt Whitman, James Russell Lowell, 
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William Dean Howells, and Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Lowell is quoted as 
saying of Walt Whitman’s verses: “It 
is not poetry at all.” In reply to a 
suggestion that it was something be- 
tween poetry and prose, he said, “There 
isn’t anything between poetry and 
prose.” Again Lowell, writing to Gil- 
der and offering “The Century” some 
old letters for publication at fifty 
pounds, adds this postscript: 

If my wild demand bewilders, 

Think, ’tis only fifty pounds; 

Had I said as many Gilders, 

Where could such a sum be found? 

Lowell, Mr. Johnson tells us, was 
sure that Browning, Tennyson, and 
George Eliot were Jews. 

An amusing letter is mentioned 
from Kipling, then living in Vermont. 
In acknowledging a notice that he had 
been elected a member of The Cen- 
tury, Kipling remarks: “Now, as a 
private soldier said when they locked 
him up, ‘Now I have a place to get 
drunk in.’ ” 

To me it is remarkable that woman’s 
suffrage is scarcely mentioned, or the 
great fight that was made for it and 
its accomplishment; nor do we find 
any comment upon the changed posi- 
tion of women with regard to social 
and political life. In fact the author’s 
mind and sympathies do not seem to 
have turned to any extent toward hu- 
manitarian questions, and the great 
problem of human development and 
the rights of the masses and the bet- 
terment of their living conditions. He 
does not appear to have been interested 
in the realization of that concept of 
government which holds that “govern- 
ment was made for man and not man 
for government”, and that civilization 
advances only as the average man gets 
such treatment under the laws and has 
such living conditions as the conscience 
and intelligence of the age demand. 
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Personally I like best the early part 
of the volume, its aroma of pioneer 
days, and wish that we might have 
been given more of it. But the book 
as a whole is undoubtedly a rich and 
valuable addition to the history of its 
author’s times. I think it was some 
one of the ancients who said, “History 
is philosophy learned from examples”, 
and any truthful presentation of the 
personages and manners of a period is 
a real contribution on this account. 
We are all under obligation to Mr. 
Johnson for having written his rem- 
iniscences. 


Remembered Yesterdays. 
wood Johnson. Little, 


By Robert Under- 


grown and Co. 


POETIC STANDARDS 
By Herbert S. Gorman 


NE difficulty of appraising con- 

temporary poetry is the lack of 
an acceptable standard. Our stand- 
ards are wholly the result of past eras 
of poetical inspiration and the major 
portion of modern singers disclaim 
loudly against being measured by 
them. Indeed, the critic does make 
himself slightly ridiculous when he 
gravely applies the lessons learned 
from William Wordsworth to Ezra 
Pound. The critic and his subject do 
not jibe; and that seems to be the rea- 
son for most of the critical flounder- 
ing and bewilderment that exists in 
written comment today. Every little 
critic has a heaven of his own, into 
which he puts the gods of his idolatry. 
There is no remedy for this except, 
perhaps, a general slaughter of critics, 
and while this may meet with the 
warm approbation of most writers it 
is unfeasible at the present time. Our 
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critics are not so sophisticated as they 
may appear to be. It would be a 
slaughter of innocents. 

After all, most of our younger critics 
gossip and converse. They approach 
authors with that oh-what-I-know- 
about-you look in their eyes. Now 
this is extremely diverting; it titil- 
lates the curiosity. Because this is 
so the writer of these paragraphs 
must apologize for his deficiencies as 
he admits that he is personally ac- 
quainted with three of the writers out 
of the four to be considered here and 
that, rack his brain as he may, he can 
dredge up nothing particularly per- 
tinent to state about them except that 
Louise Bogan is extremely pleasing to 
stare at. Being so handicapped, he 
must be old fashioned and apply him- 
self to their books. 

The second series of W. H. Davies’s 
“Collected Poems” is exactly the same 


as the first. It has been some years 


now since Davies reached that point of 
time which may be regarded as his 


maturity. Since then he has turned 
out a large number of the wide eyed 
naive lyrics which are so peculiarly 
his own. These snatches of melody 
are delightful, but more than a hun- 
dred of them become monotonous. As- 
pects of nature, little Cavalier twists 
on love, a childlike candor in the con- 
sideration of cosmic matters, an in- 
tense social consciousness—here is the 
subject matter with which Davies is 
most himself. And the form with 
which he circumscribes these things 
is one of simplicity, of monosyllabic 
phrasing and even iambs. “Today” is 
a fair example: 


I have no hopes, I have no fears, 
Whether my dreams are gossamers 
To last beyond my body’s day, 

Or cobwebs to be brushed away. 
Give me this life from hour to hour, 
From day to day, and year to year; 
This cottage with one extra room 
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To lodge a friend if he should come; 

This garden green and small, where I 
Can sit and see a great big sky 

And give me one tall shady tree, 

Where, looking through the boughs, I’ll see 
How the sharp leaves can cut the skies 
Into a thousand small blue eyes. 


Miss Bogan is quite the reverse of 
simplicity, and it is safe to assert that 
“Body of This Death” will have no 
small vogue among those readers who 
desire to have their poetry cerebral- 
ized. There is an intensity here, a 
dark dwelling and insistence upon the 
subtle reactions of a disillusioned 
mind. There are times (in “A Tale” 
and “The Frightened Man” for in- 
stance) when Miss Bogan appears to 
have studied the technique of Elinor 
Wylie to good purpose. For the most 
part, however, the influence is one of 
form and not of matter. A superficial 
observation might imagine a rather 
close kinship between these two poets, 
but careful consideration shows this 


kinship to be mainly one of mental 


concentration. Miss Bogan’s qualities 
of clear technique, tight thought, and 
distinguished phrasing are well: il- 
lustrated by “The Alchemist”: 


I burned my life, that I might find 
A passion wholly of the mind, 
Thought divorced from eye and bone, 
Eestasy come to breath alone. 

I broke my life, to seek relief 

From the flawed light of love and grief. 
With mounting beat the utter fire 
Charred existence and desire. 

I died low, ceased its sudden thresh. 
I had found unmysterious flesh 

Not the mind’s avid substance still 
Passionate beyond the will. 


The work of another woman, Lizette 
Woodworth Reese’s “Wild Cherry”, 
emphasizes the chasm that yawns be- 
tween our older women poets and that 
younger group headed by Mrs. Wylie 
and Miss Bogan. Miss Reese is, per- 
haps, the most distinguished of these 
older women poets. She is a born 
lyrist and in one or two instances (the 


sonnet “Tears” is one) she has fused 
emotion, inspiration, and phrasing in- 
to achievements that possess as much 
enduring quality as any work of this 
generation. “Wild Cherry” exhibits 
her at her best, although there appear 
to be no sudden high peaks in it. 
Here are musical lyrics with poignant 
twists in them, lucent sonnets, and 
gentle portraits, all done with an un- 
labored art that is unquestionably 
part of the older tradition. Now and 
then Miss Reese echoes for a moment. 
The sonnet “Wild Cherry”, from 
which the book is named, contains a 
last line, “And run, and run, to roof 
within your heart”, which suggests ir- 
resistibly Alice Meynell’s “I run, I 
run, I am gathered to your heart.” 

John Cournos is the solitary free 
verse writer in this particular quartet 
of poets and he does not come off very 
well. “In Exile” contains some well 
phrased lines, and the greater part of 
the matter is interesting as personal 
revelation, but the high touch of 
authentic poetry is rarely evident. 
There is a conversational tone to much 
of this free verse which suggests the 
novelist and analyst more than the 
poet. Poetry is an indefinable fusing 
of emotion, inevitable words, and rev- 
elation; and Mr. Cournos Jacks the di- 
vine fire to fashion this magical sub- 
stance. There is no doubt that he 
feels it at times; there is a poet beat- 
ing in the back of Mr. Cournos’s 
mind. Even the reader senses that. 
But there is no outlet for it in Mr. 
Cournos; he cannot command this 
fiery medium. 


Collected Poems: Second Series. 
Davies. Harper and Bros. 
3ody of This Death. By Louise 
Robert M. MeBride and Co. 

In Exile. By John Cournos. 3oni and 
Liveright. 

Wild Cherry. By Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
The Norman, Remington Co. 


By W. H. 


Bogan. 
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UST because mythology has no rec- 

ord of a muse concerned with the 
art of should not 
discredit her existence, for from some 
unknown William F. Mannix 
drew a more than human faculty for 
cheating the world. We speak of it 
as the art of bamboozling advisedly, 
for such it was with Mannix, and we 
are willing to do homage to the ar- 
tistry of this superlatively imagina- 
tive genius or liar, if you will 
who composed “The Memoirs of Li 
Hung Chang” (Houghton Mifflin). <A 
reissue of this book has just been 
made. In it Ralph D. Paine gives a 
sketch of this arch forger’s life, of 
which the colossal wholesale bambooz- 
ling represented by the Chinese mem- 
oirs was the high spot. Few fiction- 
ists could excel in novels the unmoral 
events this Mannix lived, upsetting as 
he did all the accepted conventions of 
honor and duty to turn a dull exist- 
ence into a riotous romance. The in- 
comparable rascal was glorious in his 
unsocial program, sinful though it 
was according to civil law and deca- 
logue. Memory nor Miinchhausen 
could lie like Mannix. Besides this 
life of the author, there are in the 
reissue the fictitious memoirs, just as 
good now as when they fooled Chinese 
scholars everywhere ten years ago. 


bamboozling, we 


source 


There is much sound sense in G. K. 
Chesterton’s “Fads versus Fancies” 
(Dodd, Mead), though it masquer- 
ades in a clown’s costume. And there 
is also much inversion of truth spun 
out thinly. Mr. Chesterton likes to 
assume that people mean to be logi- 


cal, and then to show them by very 
concrete instances just what would 
happen if someone took them at their 
word. He applies psychoanalysis to 
Hamlet, calls prohibition “that Amer- 
ican system of class privilege’, de- 
fends H. G. Wells’s digressions from 
story writing, and pokes fun at the 
uses women are making of their com- 
paratively new political rights. Taken 
all in all, Mr. Chesterton’s single 
track, reductio ad absurdum method 
of confuting all opponents (to his 
own satisfaction) is most unconvinc- 
ing. This is not, after all, a logical 
world. It is too much dependent on 
rain for the crops and what one did 
the night before, for that. Chester- 
ton likes to prove that two things are 
in the same class and therefore 

but proving that psychoanalysis and 
measles are both not 
imply that the cure for both is the 
same. 


diseases does 


The strong New England flavor of 
everything that Alice Brown writes 
is dominant in “Ellen Prior” (Mac- 
millan) and gives it a fresh, clean 
beauty that belongs to its subject. 
It is a long poem in verse, telling El- 
len’s story — her passionate love, the 
struggle between her devotion to her 
blind mother and her desire to serve 
her husband, and finally her pathetic 
end. But the story is of infinitely 
less importance than the form in 
which it is written. There are any 
number of beautiful lines, of exqui- 
site phrases, bits that one marks and 
intends to go back to some day and 
memorize. Not only is the metre ex- 
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pertly handled and the rhyming care- 
fully done, but the thought is con- 
ceived with that sense of imagination 
and spiritual insight into life which 
is real poetry. An example is the 
picture of the mother waiting for El- 
len’s return from the woods; she 


loved to hear her quick returning tread 
Breaking the surface of contented thought 
Into bright shards of wondering what she 
bro ight. 


“Russia’s Women” (Dutton) by 
Nina Nikolaevna Selivanova is full of 
astounding information. Here is pic- 
tured the life of Russian wives from 
early history to the present day. It 
is a sketch rather than a treatise but 
it contains enough to make one won- 
der anew at the ability of humans to 
force a complete readjustment of liv- 
ing. From a most degraded position 
a hundred years ago the women of 
Russia have pushed each generation 
closer to a fair place in the run of 
social and political life. The influ- 
ence of the Near East was killed by 
the more liberal life of the West, and 
this account of the transformation of 
Russian women gives hope for any 
sort of evolution or revolution by any 
ill used group. 


Hazlitt is unfortunately one of 
those academic immortals; required 
courses in school and college have 
well nigh ruined him. It is a shame, 
because his essays are the top notch 
of a difficult and delightful art. He 
was a great man who wrote splen- 
did prose in a manly way and with 
plenty of humor. P. P. Howe, his 
recent biographer, has collected some 
of his best work in a convenient little 
volume entitled “The Best of Hazlitt” 
(Doran). It makes a fine cocktail to 
whet the appetite for more thorough 
reading. 
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“We had arrived as enemies and 
were leaving as friends —a rare oc- 
currence in history.” These, the final 
words of General Henry T. Allen’s 
“My Rhineland Journal” (Houghton 
Mifflin), are the expression of Ger- 
man opinion on the American forces 
in Germany — and represent the ex- 
perience of our troops as regards the 
Germans. Unfortunately, the experi- 
ence with the French was not so pleag- 
ant. The General, as governor of the 
Coblenz bridgehead and more or less 
official representative of the United 
States on the Rhineland High Com- 
mission, had continually to oppose a 
French policy of attempted domina- 
tion. When the Ruhr enterprise was 
in prospect it became evident that the 
French action would lead to the with- 
drawal of the Americans. At this point 
the General made a “private and un- 
official” attempt to bring about a re- 
newal of negotiations between France 
and Germany — with no result other 
than a rebuke from the State Depart- 
ment. And so ended a chapter in 
American history in which, accord- 
ing to the General’s account, we ac- 
quitted ourselves with credit in a 
situation of great difficulty. The 
French are still in the Ruhr; this jour- 
nal may throw light on that problem. 
Nothing in the diary nor in the ac- 
counts from the Rhine country fore- 
tells the outcome of the enterprise. 


When the literary history of our 
generation is written, there will be 
a very curious chapter devoted to the 
vogue of the anthologists in this 
decade, and the character of their 
achievement. Most reasonable ex- 
cuses for poetical synthesis have been 
exhausted, and editors and publishers, 
perhaps in response to a stubborn 
popular demand, are still casting 
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about for subject matter, historical 
circumstances, or peculiarities of au- 
thorship which will justify a new 
compilation. Midway between reason- 
able excuse and mere pretext comes 
“Famous Single Poems” (Harcourt, 
Brace) edited by Burton E. Stevenson. 
Mr. Stevenson has observed that “One 
swallow may not make a summer, but 
one poem makes a poet.” So here 
they are — “Casey at the Bat’, “Ben 
Bolt”, “Kaiser & Co.”, and a dozen 
other solitary immortal verses by 
poetasters who bloomed and withered 
without leaving the bibliographers 
half a chance! The circumstances of 
composition are appended to each 
poem, with some biographical mate- 
rial concerning the author. 


Ellin Craven Learned entitles her 
guide for the unmannered “Every- 
body’s Complete Etiquette” (Stokes). 
Yet when we read: “A dinner of 


twelve or fourteen persons cannot be 
properly served without two or three 
servants to wait on the table and a 
maid in the pantry” (not to mention 
the cooks), we feel that some of us 


come without the pale. We are con- 
firmed in this belief when we learn 
that “nothing is in worse taste than 
ungloved hands when traveling”. And 
we are crushed at the thought that 
“even when recognizing an intimate 
friend it is not correct to accompany 
a bow with a broad smile. There may 
be a ‘smile in the eyes’, etc.” Laura 
Thornborough, in “Etiquette for Ev- 
erybody” (Barse and Hopkins), is a 
shade more reassuring. She actually 
alludes to an informal Sunday night 
supper when the servants are away, 
and makes the startling assertion 
that “the youth of to-day, practicing 
this new freedom, has relegated the 
chaperone to the lumber room.” Her 
hints as to behavior in games and 


sports could well be taken to heart by 
certain bridge fiends and motorists 
of our acquaintance. 


Truslow Adams dates his 
“Revolutionary New England” (At- 
lantic Monthly) from 1691 through 
1776 and takes up, in very readable 
detail, the management and misman- 
agement of the various governments 
both in the Colonies and abroad. 
Among the interesting features are 
Samuel Waldo’s advertisement of 
Eastern Lands (1734); the Trades- 
men’s Protest against the proceed- 
ings of the merchants (1773), and 
other proclamations; also cartoons of 
events that aroused nations when 
they first appeared. The book is the 
second of a series which promises to 
rank highest among histories of 
America. It must be invaluable to 
the student delving for facts; and it 
delightfully written that the 
general reader is sure to be charmed 
with it. 


James 


is so 


About seventy-five years ago a 
group of women, asserting that they 
were part of the “people” of the 
United States, embarked on an ambi- 
tious crusade. Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Nettie Rogers Shuler in “Woman 
Suffrage and Politics” (Scribner) 
have done more than merely tell the 
story of woman’s great adventure. 
Without recrimination or invective 
they have disclosed the methods by 
which the political interests fought 
and blocked her progress at every 
step. Their book is a dismaying rec- 
ord of the corruption and chicanery 
of American politics. 


We are deeply indebted to Christo- 
pher Ward for “The Triumph of the 
Nut” (Holt). For we have now given 
up the struggle of manufacturing 
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bright conversation with which to 
regale our bookish friends. We simply 
read these parodies aloud to them, 
and the evening is made. Take your 
choice: there’s the title piece, whose 
subtitle is “Too Many Marriages’; or 
else “Joseph and the Bright Shawl’; 
“The Perils of Peregrine”; “Blacker 
Oxen”; “One of Hers”; “Paradise Be 
Damned!”’; “Some Freedom!”; and a 
dozen others equally enticing. Their 
charm lies in the fact that they are 
startlingly like the originals; yet 
they will entertain you even if you 
haven’t read the novels. 


The third volume in the “History 
of Art” (Harper) by Elie Faure, 
translated by Walter Pach, concerns 
itself quite admirably with Renais- 
sance art. The first and second of 
the volumes were well received by the 
intelligentsia at large, and this last 
volume gives every indication of 
meeting with a similar popularity. 
Beginning with Florence, M. Faure 
discusses in turn Rome and the School, 
Venice, the Franco-Flemish Circle, 
Fontainebleau, the Loire and the Va- 
lois, and Germany and the Reforma- 
tion. There are understanding and 
penetration here not usually found in 
such treatises —a welcome tendency 
really to get at the fundamentals of 
artistic creation and discover what 
causes actuated certain effects. The 
book is admirably illustrated. 


From Walter Damrosch’s “My Mu- 


the 
with 


sical Life’ (Scribner) one gets 
impression of an honest man 
little intellectual sophistication, hence 
absolutely without the ability to see 
himself as others do in his proper 
relation to the cosmos. Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s very modesty seems a con- 
scious modesty demanded by propri- 
ety and belied by his immense self 


complacency. True, he has a right 
to be complacent, for it was noble 
pioneer work he did for many years, 
and in the cause of musical education 
his name is one of the first. But he 
takes his achievements far too seri- 
ously. His accounts of famous per- 
sons are trivial or saccharine; his 
treatment of more controversial ques- 
tions is flabby; but these defects in 
his book may be attributed in part 
to the audience for whom it was 
intended. 


Alexander Meiklejohn should not 
need to depend on his notoriety for 
readers. Whatever his record may 
be as president of Amherst makes no 
difference. He is an essayist worth 
the time of anyone interested in 
thoughtful work. If his touch is not 
light, there is compensation in the 
discovery that his thoughts are schol- 
arly. To old New England he may 
seem radical, but his essays appear 
conservative enough to one accus- 
tomed to younger writers. Even if 
reading his work makes one quarrel 
with his conclusions, that is worth 
something. The papers in “Freedom 
and the College” (Century) give this 
deposed executive an enviable posi- 
tion among the radical conservatives. 


The day when children’s reading 
was an indiscriminate medley of fairy 
stories and “Elsie books” is long since 
past. The best writers of the day lend 
their pens to juvenile literature, the 
best artists illustrate it, and the best 
critics pick the wheat from the chaff 
for the small readers. As the super- 
visor of work with children in the 
New York Public Library, Anne Car- 
roll Moore has given many years to 
the study of this field and she has a 
keen appreciation of the child’s needs 
as well as a wide knowledge of the 
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“New Roads to 


is a collection of 


books of the day. 
Childhood” (Doran) 
her articles, many of which have al- 
ready appeared in THE BOOKMAN; 
and it follows up her first volume on 
“Roads to Childhood”. Both of them 
are charmingly written; they should 
be read by anyone who is. directing 
the reading of a child. 


for Prohibition: Its 
Past, Present Accomplishments, and 
Future in America” (Funk, Wag- 
nalls) by Clarence True Wilson, D.D., 
and Deets Pickett, all in all certainly 
answers our jovial and 
arch propagandists for appetite dber 
Constitution in the United States; 
this, despite the fact that it smacks 
of the old Andover temperance school 
Blind pigs and kitchen bar 
did receive less free 
than the present 

Why did the Keeley 
Cure Institute quit two months after 
went into effect? How 
daughters of laborers 
crowding 
Postum — and 


Case 


“The 


apologists 


at times. 
rooms certainly 
advertising boot- 
legger gets. 
prohibition 


the sons and 


are unwontedly our col- 
l ! Drink 


leges! grape 
There are reasons. 


juice. 


The truth is often depressing in con- 
temporary autobiography. The anony- 
mous author of “Haunch, Paunch 
(Boni, Liveright) tells the 
true story of “When New York Was 
a Wide Open Town”. It was not so 
long ago and is sordid enough a tale, 
in all conscience. The author pur- 
ports to be a judge of the Superior 
Court who bought the position as the 
price of silence regarding some very 
He had founded 


and Jow!l” 


unpleasant matters. 


an opulent legal career, indeed, on 
unpleasant matters. As a shrewd 
product of Ludlow Street he culti- 


vated the pose of professional Jew, 
friend of the people, and scourge of 
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1embers of 
His 


you 


the unrighteous wealthy 
the opposing political faction. 
motto was, “Play the game as 
see it played.” He had an uncanny 
knowledge of the common American, 
and a complete, cynical contempt for 
him. This gave 
losophy. His m 
trust, the stirring of a rudimentary 
idealism within him, give the book a 


him poise and a phi- 


yments of self dis- 


tragic, mordant edge, an exquisite 
irony constantly felt but seldom quite 
explicit. 

In “An American Looks at His 


World” (U. of Delaware) Glenn Frank, 
editor of “The Century Magazine”, 
certainly is socially useful in his fa- 
vorite fields of forensic—‘‘Muckraking 
Our Peripatetics”, “Slang and Jar- 
gon”, “Piety and Playfulness”, “The 
Social Aim of Education”, “Ameri- 
canizing Americanization”, ““Academic 
Peonage”’, “The Acid of Docility” - 
anywhere except in the deceitful 
lists of politics. In politics he shows 
himself no mean master of “The Art 
of Saying Nothing’. He is more 
worthily employed in coming between 
H. L. Mencken and Stuart P. Sher- 
man than in dealing with capital and 
labor. Anyway, Mr. Frank’s sense of 
the fitness of things and of humor 
runs to Stephen Leacock and to Chris- 
topher Morley rather than to Paul 
Elmer More and Professor Sherman. 
He will have truck with Ph.Doc- 
racy and better-than-thou-ness. Af- 
ter this, is it possible to consider Mr. 
Frank a scholar, an American, and a 
gentleman? 


no 


Christopher Morley is so versatile 
that when he produces such a collec- 
tion of verse as Pleasure” 
(Doran) one is at a loss to classify 
it. The poems here run a wide range: 
most of them good, some of them— 


‘Parsons’ 
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such as the unforgetable introduction 
to “Where the Blue Begins’”—excel- 
lent. In the “Evening Post” Mr. 
Morley tries a little bit of everything, 
and from those attempts he has again 
gathered many things. The book is 
divided into three sections, and from 
their titles one may guess how diver- 
sified the contents are: “Parsons and 
Pleasures”, “Translations from the 
Chinese”, and “Epi (sodes, grams, 
taphs)”’. 


“The Pioneer West” (Little, Brown) 
is a collection of extracts, mostly 
from fiction, intended to give a pic- 
ture of the many phases of “the 
great, the never-to-be-forgotten epic 
of our newer civilization”. From a 
chapter of Lewis and Clark’s journal 
through Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
General Custer and others, Joseph 
Lewis French, the editor, carries the 
reader. The book covers such a big 
field that it becomes a catalogue urg- 
ing the reader to go further and read 
the entire books of which chapters are 
given here. Hamlin Garland has writ- 
ten an introduction. 


None but golfers are expected to 
read “The Epic of Golf” (Houghton 
Mifflin), a lengthy rhyming composi- 
tion by Clinton Scollard. Assuming, 
without any reason, that most golfers 
are not discriminating in their po- 
etic tastes, this book should go well 
as a gift affair when ties, handker- 
chiefs, and socks seem _ inadvisable. 
A. B. Frost has done characteristic 
sketches to illustrate the ordinary 
text of golf enthusiasm. 


There is no better short life of 
Shelley than the admirable “Shelley” 
of A. Clutton-Brock (Dutton) which 
is now reissued in revised edition, 
with very handsome dress and four 
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illustrations. For its facts the book 
relies largely upon the contemporary 
accounts of Thomas Jefferson Hogg 
and Edward John Trelawny; for its 
informing spirit upon the justness 
and vivacity of Professor Clutton- 
Brock himself. He descends neither 
to advocacy nor censure in dealing 
with Shelley’s life. His aim is to 
present Shelley as he was in the flesh, 
and to sum up the best critical opin- 
ion of his poetry. It requires no 
great generosity of spirit to affirm Mr. 
Clutton-Brock’s unqualified success in 
the achievement of his intention. 


Through the magic door of his 
bookcase Conan Doyle leads us into 
the El] Dorado of his favorite authors. 
No startling revelations or literary 
discoveries does he make; but he 
gives us much sound and rather eru- 
dite criticism that is as valuable to- 
day as it was on the original ap- 
pearance, seventeen years ago, of 
“Through the Magic Door” (Double- 
day, Page). Sir Arthur reveals him- 
self as a lover of the nineteenth cen- 
tury classics, especially of historical 
works, and most especially of records 
of the Napoleonic era. Not content 
with writing merely about books, he 
adds some fascinating word portraits 
—some his own, some quoted—of the 
writers. It is interesting, in the 
light of the author’s later develop- 
ment, to note occasional allusions to 
his conviction of spiritual interposi- 
tion in human affairs. 


Oriental philosophy holds a strange 
fascination for occidental minds. And 
doubly attractive is this philosophy 
when it is couched in the beautifully 
simple poetic prose of Kahlil Gibran’s 
“The Prophet” (Knopf). A modern, 
mystical touch is imparted to the book 
by the twelve drawings with which 
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the author ornaments his text—highly 
artistic drawings of graceful nudes 
rising from chaos, as if to illustrate 
the striving toward clarity of more 
or less complicated ideas. 


One may well expect the first biog- 
raphy of a newly inaugurated presi- 
dent to be a bit overlaudatory — es- 
pecially if the biographer be an old 
colleague. R. M. Washburn in “Cal- 
vin Coolidge” (Small, Maynard) has 
fortunately failed to fulfil such ex- 
pectations. It would appear that the 
nan who originated the title of ‘“Cal- 
vin the Silent” has the wit to banter 
his hero gently, and just enough com- 
punction to apologize for so doing. 
The chapter on Calvin’s not-so-bright 
college years at Amherst may make 
the subject writhe a bit. However, 
Mr. Washburn is a bit overawed by 
the dignity of office and grows more 
solemn as he leads Mr. Coolidge 
higher in rank. The book is no pro- 
found analysis of a great character; 
time enough for that when the new 
president establishes his place in 
history. 


The primary allegiance of a humor- 
ous book is not to literature, but to 


laughter. The fundamental question 
to be asked of it is, “Is it funny?”; 
strictly speaking, it should not be 
considered from the literary view- 
point at all. But “As Is” by Henry 
William Hanemann, illustrated by 
John Held, Jr. (Harcourt, Brace), at 
once attains that harmony, approach- 
ing indivisibility, which is the de- 
sideratum of all art, and satisfies the 
reader’s risibilities with almost un- 
precedented completeness. Penetrat- 
ing observation of life and an instinc- 
tive selection of those elements that 
lend themselves to humorous accentu- 
ation are the basis of this book; it is 
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built up with a real mastery of every 
form of humor into a revel of fun. 
In especial the “Lessons in New 
Yorkese” are as inimitable as they 
are priceless. The illustrations fol- 
low, of necessity, the lead of the text; 
they are apt and witty. But there 
can be no second hand appreciation 
of such a book; it must be known and 
enjoyed personally. 


A curious mixture of unimagina- 
tiveness and intelligence flavors Frank 
Jewett Mather’s “A History of Ital- 
ian Painting” (Holt). Perhaps the 
one is Professor Mather’s natural 
bent and the other a result of teach- 
ing art professionally. ‘The book 
covers its field ably enough; but when 
the author begins to get too heavily 
statistical the reader wishes he might 
have forgotten dates and names and 
allowed himself to infuse more color 
into his pages. As it is, he has suc- 
ceeded in doing exactly what is ex- 
pected in supplying a rather interest- 
ing textbook concerning everything 
from Botticelli to the Realists and 
Eclectics. Here is a book to interest 
a layman but not especially likely to 
attract an advanced student. 


“Our ideals and moral traditions 
are in conflict with our racial and 
national loyalties. A close examina- 
tion may show that loyalty to race 
and nation may make for greater 
good to the world than will the at- 
tempt to realize these ideals.” So (in 
substance) says Charles Conant Jo- 
sey, Ph.D., in “Race and National 
Solidarity” (Scribner). The exposi- 
tion of this thesis is performed in a 
laborious and tedious manner. Each 
chapter closes with a lengthy bibliog- 
raphy—anything from Lothrop Stod- 
dard to Nietzsche. The ideas pre- 
sented are by no means complex; it 
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must be the style that makes the book 
such ponderous reading. 


“Three Generations” (Little, Brown) 
by Maud Howe Elliott, the daughter 
of Julia Ward Howe, is a book of 
reminiscences which verges close on 
autobiography. It is packed with 
impressions of the famous people 
who have met Mrs. Elliott. And it 
is also a travelogue with emphasis on 
the scenes and events which made 
particular places interesting at cer- 
tain times. In between are personal 
anecdote and family pictures. On the 
surface, it seems important as an his- 
torical source book. But it is, finally, 
too personal, almost too superficial. 
Written in a curiously compounded 
style, it goes along pleasantly enough 
for a while, and then the reader be- 
gins to realize that it is a very long 
book. There is apparent, however, 
the author’s intense interest in what 
she tells; this gives the work a cer- 
tain amount of gusto. And in a defi- 
nitely minor key, it does a little for 
America (that is, mainly Boston) 
what “Queen Victoria” did for a par- 
tially corresponding period in Lon- 
don. The European chapters, which 
make up about half, seem slightly 
extraneous. 


Though Walter Gaston Shotwell 
handles his threads of narrative well 
and gives deserved emphasis to less 
celebrated engagements, less trum- 
peted generals, in his “brief” 450,000 
word story of “The Civil War in 
America” (Longmans, Green), too 
little is given by him of this war’s 
causes, civilian accompaniments, and 
after effects. Less of military ma- 
neuvres and reports, occasional maps 
and charts, and more cries of the 
private, “There goes Jackson or a 
rabbit”, “Ulysses don’t scare worth a 
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d——n”’, more of the “damaged” no- 
bility of such pariahs as Benjamin 
Lundy, Hinton Rowan Helper, John 
Brown, Ben Butler, Van Dorn, and 
Burnside — these would have human- 
ized the two big, monotonous volumes. 
Mr. Shotwell’s facts and figures oc- 
casionally contradict one another, and 
he may be accused justly of some un- 
fairness toward the south. On the 
whole, however, this is a painstaking 
and significant history. 


Critics of our handling of the pro- 
hibition question seem often to for- 
get that, like the Bolshevistic efforts 
of Russia, national prohibition in the 
United States is still in the experi- 
mental stage. A profound moral rev- 
olution, though formally approved by 
a majority of voting citizens, cannot 
be expected to become firmly estab- 
lished in a few years: man is too 
much a creature of habit in thought 
and life to be easily derailed from his 
accustomed track. That is the ex- 
planation of the difficulties with which 
the Prohibition Department of our 
government has had to cope. Indeed, 
it speaks much for the efficiency of 
the department that its agents have 
already succeeded in their task to the 
remarkable extent that Prohibition 
Commissioner Roy A. Haynes reveals 
in “Prohibition Inside Out” (Double- 
day, Page). In addition to valuable 
sociological information, this book 
gives thrills a-plenty for the lover of 
tales of adventure. Not the least in- 
teresting point Mr. Haynes makes is 
his discrediting of the popular belief 
in widespread corruption among the 
prohibition agents. 


Although “Ventures in Book Col- 
lecting” by William Harris Arnold 
(Scribner) has intrinsic value its in- 
terest is not a fixed one; it depends 
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on the enthusiasm of the reader for 
the subject matter of the book. Those 
who share the author’s fondness for 
the chase of literary rarities will 
listen with sympathetic pleasure to 
his stories of the game he caught 
and the sport involved; and they will 
find much to appreciate and enjoy in 
his display of trophies. Mr. Harris 
unlocks his treasure chest with a 
frank “I’m a lucky fellow” that is 
engaging, because he is happy in his 
luck rather than proud. He brings 
forth, against an appropriate anec- 
dotal background, copies of a large 
number of notable letters and fac- 
similes of autographs and title pages 
the originals of which, among other 
sought after items, were in his col- 
lection. The book is bibliographically 
an important one, if only for the Ste- 
venson letters, notes, and poems here 
published for the first time. For 


this generosity not only the biblio- 
phile but the general reader must be 
grateful. 


Irvin Cobb, that able literary pres- 
tidigitator, has now put forth in cook 
book form the laugh recipes of a 
couple of generations. Cobb’s Com- 
plete Joke Book is with us. “A Laugh 
a Day Keeps the Doctor Away” (Do- 
ran), while perhaps not quite so val- 
iant as its title indicates, is neverthe- 
an unusually good collection of 
humorous anecdotes. In a book com- 
prising some three hundred and sixty 
haw haw generators, it is really cred- 
itable that so many do actually tickle 
the ribs. You will find here, of 
course, the one about the Traveling 
Man and the Spinster as well as the 
one about the Irishman and the Jew— 
but to Mr. Cobb’s credit, and as he 
points out in his preface, it should be 
stated that in not one of the stories 
is there a colored boy named Rastus. 


less 


In “Europe Since 1918” (Century) 
Herbert Adams Gibbons has given us, 
as a result of close contact with 
events and their principal actors, a 
summary of the important treaties, 
negotiations, and political happenings 
in Europe since the war. This is 
a straightforward unbiased narrative 
that makes easy, comprehensible read- 
ing every person interested in 
modern history. Mr. Gibbons obvi- 
ously intends us to feel the instability 
and the sinister threatening condition 
of the Old World, and quite fully suc- 
He points out that the Allies 
were as unprepared for peace as for 
war, that they found themselves in 
the midst of peace negotiations with- 
out having anticipated or prepared 
for them. He emphasizes what we 
have been hearing so often from every 
source—the universal greed, distrust, 
and desire for revenge that seem to 
motivate the nations more strongly 
than ever before. As a result, he 
states, practically every treaty and 
conference since 1918 — with the pos- 
sible exception of the Washington dis- 
armament parley —is impossible of 
fulfilment, and will eventually prove 
to have been ineffectual. Truly this 
volume fills one with forebodings, and 
gives cause for sober reflection. 


for 


ceeds. 


editors are constantly 
warning young hopefuls that every- 
one in the country is writing verse, 
so that chances of success in this en- 
deavor are small. Just when this 
warning begins to take effect, the 
young hopeful realizes that books of 
mediocre verse are being published 
and he knows he can improve on 
them. Young hopefuls on the brink 
of despair may find assurance by 
reading the conventional “River Dusk 
and Other Poems” (Evans Brown 
by Agnes Kendrick Gray. 


Magazine 





THE BOOKMAN’S MONTHLY SCORE 


Compiled by Frank Parker Stockbridge, Life Member of the American Library Association, in 
Cooperation with the Public Libraries of America 


Still at the head of the general list, Papini’s “Life of Christ” for December has a score 
of more than twice as many points as its nearest rival for popularity ; a score, in fact, higher 
than any book except “The Outline of History” has ever achieved since this monthly record 
was begun, more than five years ago. This is, perhaps, another evidence of the prevailing 
state of spiritual unrest. 

Everything is under review; religion, history, science, politics. We are face to face 
with the phenomenon, unknown heretofore in the history of mankind and hardly known today 
outside of our own country, of a nation of literates, to whom all literature is for the first 
time fully accessible. Add to this an environment crowded with stimuli to curiosity, 
crammed with marvels which daily offer new challenges to ancient beliefs, and one of the 
inevitable results ts what every librarian sees every day; eager, earnest men and women of 
all ages reeramining the old doctrines in eve ry fie ld of knowledge, seizing upon every new 
interpretation of life and applying to it the subjective test, in the effort to orient themselves 
in a world which is not alone different from that of their fathers but vastly different, in its 
external manifestations, from that of their own infancy. Their fathers took their perplezi- 
ties to the prince, the priest, the pedagogue or the physician; they take theirs to the public 
library.—F. P. 8S. 


FICTION 


Black Oxen Gertrude Atherton BONI 
A Lost Lady Willa Cather KNOPF 
A Son at the Front Edith Wharton SCRIBNER 
Never the Twain Shall Meet Peter B. Kyne COSMOPOLITAN 
Bread Charles G. Norris DUTTON 
The Mine with the Iron Door Harold Bell Wright APPLETON 
The White Flag Gene Stratton-Porter DOUBLEDAY 
The Covered Wagon Emerson Hough APPLETON 
Sutterfly Kathleen Norris DOUBLEDAY 
The Alaskan James Oliver Curwood COSMOPOLITAN 


GENERAL 


Life of Christ Giovanni Papini HARCOURT 
Etiquette Emily Post FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page Burton J. Hendrick DOUBLEDAY 
The Outline of History H. G. Wells MACMILLAN 
A Man From Maine Edward Bok SCRIBNER 
The Dance of Life Havelock Ellis HOUGHTON 
Up Stream Ludwig Lewisohn BONI 
My Garden of Memory Kate Douglas Wiggin HOUGHTON 
The Mind in the Making James Harvey Robinson HARPER 
The Americanization of Edward Bok Edward Bok SCRIBNER 
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Our Theatre and Our Movies 


ws UR AMERICAN THEATRE” 
(Brentano) by Oliver M. Sayler 
is, in some ways, the most informa- 
tive book on our present day theatre 
From a definite view- 
point, from a rich store of informa- 
tion gathered in intimate contacts, 
Mr. Sayler gives a rapid fire survey 
of the entire field of dramatics. Often 
and often I disagree with him; so will 
But he is, in the main, fair, and 
this volume is one which any drama 
library must include. The essay on 
“Our Theatre Audience” is splendid. 
So is the one on “Revue, Variety and 
Dance”. The illustrations are excel- 
lent—so are the numerous appendices 
—lists of one sort and another. 

To those interested in the mov- 
ing pictures, Robert E. Sherwood’s 
“The Best Moving Pictures—1922-23” 
(Small, Maynard) is quite as indis- 
It is a well edited, compact 
movies and movie things. 
The appended “Who’s Who in the 
Movies” is extraordinarily useful to 
anyone who takes the moving pictures 


obtainable. 


you, 


pensable. 
study of 


seriously. 


Wise Reminiscence 


|‘ an autobiography like “Garruli- 
tic 


9s of an Octogenarian Editor” 
(Houghton Mifflin) makes itself avail- 
able once a year, or even once in five 
years, we may count our stars fortu- 
nate. Here is a volume of chatty and 
wise anecdotes and musings covering 
practically the entire period of the last 


century. From his boyhood friend- 
ship with the poet Sill at Yale to his 
contact with the youth of today, 
Henry Holt has sustained his enthu- 
siasm, his dignity, and his ability to 
observe mankind with more than tol- 
erant understanding—with real appre- 
ciation. Through these pages move 
Charles Dickens and Mark Twain, Ra- 
fael Pumpelly and John Fiske. Here 
is a philosophy early influenced by 
Darwinism, working through to a pe- 
culiar but profoundly stirring mysti- 
cism. It is the record of the life of a 
cultured, thoughtful, upright, humor- 
ful American, who knows that first of 
all, perhaps, he owes it to mankind to 
tell just how he has been able to live 
so long and useful a life—health first, 
in other words. What a simple rule 
this one is, and how little followed: 


The advice based on my long experience 
would be: Don’t be afraid of night work 
for spurts, if you'll eat a little when your 
stomach calls for it, and get sleep enough 
at other times. gut don’t cultivate the 
habit; for, I repeat, it will interfere with 
your domestie relations, your friendships, 
and your practical affairs. 


A wise admonition this, and what 
a ripe wisdom it shows: 


Don’t demand perfection anywhere but in 
yourself and your work. Cultivate the art 
of getting happiness from imperfect experi 
ences, and especially from imperfect peopl 
As a rule, happiness eludes direct search; 
it is mainly a by-product of duty. Next t 
depending upon love and morals, it depends 
upon health, but even they too depend 
largely upon health, and health depends 
upon temperance, and that is lacking oftener 
in eating than in drinking. 


And how crisp and satisfactory are 
the chapters on religion! 
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From these sources I have been gradually 
making up my own religion. I once asked 
Whitney, the great philologist, what dic- 
tionary he relied on, and he answered: 
“Why, I’m my own dictionary.” It took 
me a little while to think it out. So the 
ideal seems to me unquestionably that each 
man should have his own religion. The 
other day I was astonished to read in Dean 
Inge: “We cannot make a religion for oth- 
ers, and we ought not to let others make a 
religion for us.” But aren’t those things 
just what the church and the faithful have 
always been doing? 


A Saga of Growth 


ie “The Midiander” (Doubleday, 
Page) Booth Tarkington has at- 
tempted a very difficult thing, and has 
practically succeeded. He has at- 
tempted to explain the crudities, the 
development, the heart of his own 
middle west in terms of personalities. 
I think that in some ways this is his 
best book, yet it is not, to me, so mov- 
ing a book as “Alice Adams”. This is 
partly because “The Midlander” is so 
much larger a canvas, and the charac- 
ter drawing is not so intensified. The 
original idea of “The Midlander” was 
a clever one. Four opposing ideas are 
represented by the young people of 
the story. Dan—bluff, energetic, pig 
headed, interested in the commercial 
development of his town and the man- 
ufacture of automobiles. Harlan—his 
brother, the essential zsthete, bored 
by Dan’s energy, thoroughly undemo- 
cratic, but fine in essence. Martha— 
the understanding woman, typical, in 
a sense, of the pioneer spirit, demo- 
cratic, tolerant, loving. Lena—wilful, 
selfish, temperamental, typifying the 
effete east. These, in their varying 
relations, form the basis of the story, 
with the terrifying figure of old 
Grandmother Savage in the _ back- 
ground. It is a fine study of a period, 
a fine development of characters. It 
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reminds one of Galsworthy. And it 
seems to me, somehow, to lack the 
quick movement, the rare gaiety of 
the real Tarkington. 


Poems Vigorous and Quiet 


HERE is a quality in the poetry 

of Robert Roe that either appeals 
mightily or leaves the reader in vague 
puzzlement. I am inclined to think 
that “Here You Have Me!” (Doran) 
is an important book. I am inclined 
to think that Robert Roe and Hervey 
Allen are the two most important of 
the younger poets. In “Marines” and 
in “A Sailor’s Notebook” Mr. Roe re- 
produces with startling beauty the 
crude dreaming quality of a sailor’s 
imagining. In this section of his book 
he is reminiscent of Whitman, yet 
with a vigor and a breadth of imagery 
that is entirely his own. It is the 
poetry of ego. It is essentially male; 
but it is grandiose in conception and 
execution. There are moments that 
remind one of the calm strength of 
Biblical rhythm. For example, “‘Me- 
dallion” : 


I love the noble and dark 

3rown face of God 

Who sits composed in his poise 
Uttering words like mountains 
Pouring phrases like rivers 

When, blown by the winds of my soul 
I cling like a gnat 

In his bristling beard. 


He wears the sky on his hair 
For a clout 

And the sea on his neck 
For a searf 

With the loose ends lifting, 
Relapsing. 


The vigor of life, the joy of love, the 
tenderness of friendship are in these 
extraordinary poems. I commend them 
to you, knowing perfectly well that 
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them 
but 


you 


mag- 


consider 
and even impossible; 
knowing that many others of 
will recognize their quality of 


many of you will 


strange 


nificence. 

Surely a quieter book is “Sonnets 
of the Cross” by Thomas §S. Jones, Jr. 
Society of SS. Peter & 


a vari- 


(London: 
Paul These are sonnets of 
ety so fine and so rare that here, too, 
only the occasional person will recog- 
nize it. great gift. 
Simplicity of phrase which borders on 
perfection is another. Religious in- 
still another—and many 
sonnets them and 
poet’s 


Reverence is a 


spiration is 
have all, 
memorable. The 
are quiet; almost, I suppose, trite; 
yet not trite, they belong in 
the mood. I want to quote one poem, 


of these 
images 


are 


because 
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not the best, but ore which sings with 
a rare feeling — “‘Clonard”’: 


Clonard the river meads still hold 


By lost 


Forgotten dreams, white memories pure 


as dew, 
Of fragrant days when scholars wandered 
through 
The marshy grass, and hearts had not grown 
old; 
Beneath her purple hills a saint once told 
\ starry tale, a story 
Brought from the dawn-lands 
Kiré dre Ww 
Around his moat 


strange and new 
and 
to hear the 


words of gold 


There stands 
wall 
Mellow with 
know, 
And from the fiel 
sprung: 
Only along green banks the blackbirds eall, 
Just as they did a thousand years ago 
In morning the world 
was young. 


no cross, or tower, or ane 


simple peace used to 


] men 


ls no courtly town has 


meadows when 


—J. F. 


PAWNBROKERS 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 


OD bless pawnbrokers! 

They are quiet men. 
You may go once — 
You may go again — 
They do not question 
As a brother might; 
They never say 
What they think is right; 
They never hint 
All you ought to know; 
Lay your treasure down, 
Take your cash and go, 
Fold your ticket up 
In a secret place 
With your shaken pride 
And your shy disgrace, 
Take the burly world 
By the throat again — 
God bless pawnbrokers! 
They are quiet men. 





IN THE BOOKMAN’S MAIL 


D' AR Mr. FARRAR: 
If people never wrote that they don’t 


know what we do know, we, who know, you 
know, would never be able to tell those who 
don’t know what we do know, now would we? 
That’s why I don’t pounce like an eagle, 
hiss like a snake, swoop like a sloop or at- 
tempt to beat up, as a man a maid no longer 
Arthur Hildebrand when he 
that lovely old unknowing of the 
Bible as if its four mysteries still were un- 
penetrated. Mr. Hildebrand quotes: 

“There be three things which are too 
wonderful for me, yea, four which I know 
not: the way of an eagle in the air; the way 
of a serpent upon a rock; the way of a ship 
in the midst of the sea; and the way of a 
man with a maid.” And Mr. Hildebrand 
ays: “The mystery is a mystery still.” 

This is the second or third time I’ve heard 
and a similar comment in the 
ast year, and I rise in protest. 

The way of an eagle in the air was given 
and plausible explanation by a 
writer in “The Atlantic” a year or two ago. 
He soars by an imperceptible (at a distance) 
swelling and thinning of his mighty chest 


one, Sturges 


quotes 


this qu te 
J 


scientific 


muscles. 

A snake hangs upon a rock, if it be not too 
smooth or too tilted, by the fact that his 
ribs serve as so many feet to press and hold 
and forward him. 

The way of a ship depends upon winds, 
tides, motive power, and steering—like the 
others is purely a mechanical thing. 

And the only reason any mystery still 
attaches to the way of a man with a maid 
is that our really realistic books, like those 
of Frank Harris, are debarred from our 
libraries, and individual men usually feel 
too foolish when they’ve gotten in the way 
of a maid to talk much about it. 

It is the work of a vandal to 
beauty in this way; but in these 
Science must be served. 

Sincerely, 
3ATTELL LOOMIS. 


uncover 
years 


i & Wuom It May Concern: 
My attention has again been called to a 


‘letter written in Camden” by one Guido 
Bruno and published in Miss Elizabeth Leav- 
itt Keller’s book, “Walt Whitman in Mickle 
Street”. Bruno’s statements are, to a large 
extent, pure fabrication to anyone living in 
Camden and knowing the “Mr. Ketler” he 


refers to. Bruno’s carelessness and indiffer- 
ence to the truth are shown in his erroneous 
statements as to time and Ketler’s 
memory concerning Whitman could not have 
gone back “forty years”, as Bruno alleges, 
for Ketler is not old enough to have a mem- 
ory that long. Moreover, Ketler assures me 
that he told Bruno he knew nothing of Whit- 
man’s private life, but that he did answer, 
or try to answer, Bruno’s questions as to 
Whitman’s own statements about his past. 
Ketler also assures me that all his statements 
to Bruno were grossly distorted by the lat- 
ter, and inasmuch as Bruno borrowed certain 
valuable Whitman from me and 
has never returned them, despite his solemn 
promise to do so, I prefer to believe Ketler 
rather than Bruno. Incidentally, I have 
known Ketler for about thirty years and 
have no reason to distrust him now, either 
in this Whitman matter or any other matter. 

I was Whitman’s physician, and I know 
that his life in Camden was free of scandal. 
His genial and affable manners made him 
friends in this city and elsewhere, and his 
work will endure regardless of the efforts 
of Bruno to dig up scandal in his early life. 

ALEXANDER MACALISTER, M. D. 


place. 


souvenirs 


M* DEAR SiIR:— 
“A letter in reply to a young gentle- 


man of Yale University” by William McFee 
in the October issue of THE BooKMAN fur- 
nished me with a very delightful hour. 
Pressing matters of business have prevented 
an earlier acknowledgment. 

The querulous disposition of the 
tionist finds plenty to engage his attention; 
even my own dormant pugnacity is aroused! 

Allow me to express admiration for the 
manner in which Mr. McFee weaves a very 
workable philosophy into this epistle of his. 
It appears to me as common sense made eas- 
ily assimilable. And yet, what a gigantic 
illusion! 

Do we all have “considerable difficulty in 
matters to write about”? If art comes to us 
unconsciously, growing out of the universal 
instinct for imitation, there should be noth- 
ing more simple than playing upon the deli- 
cate strings of language. But that is not so! 

Neither modern psychology nor endocri- 
nology solves this question of the artist’s 
inspiration. Genius is the elemental power 


objec- 
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of Chaos containing all potentialities. It 
is above imitation. It touches the idea of 
Kant’s “a priori’. Conceptions that are 
seemingly created upon “a posteriori” ex- 
perience, which is quite akin to imitation, 
are the illusions by which we live. They are 
unreal. Their very unreality furnishes the 
line of demarcation between the genius and 
his distant relatives to which most of us 
have the honor to belong. 

Is it a wise provision of nature that when 
we are young we lack power? The young 
are the only creatures close to power. As 
we journey toward the unknown, the capac- 
ity for portraying illusion becomes greater 
and we learn to respect age and ability. 
That is not power, but the maturing of im- 
pressions having their basis in imitative 
behavior. 

Constant qualities are justified only by 
the inconsistencies thereof; that the young 
lack power is going just a little too far. 

The exception taken to modern critical 
jargon indicates Mr. MecFee’s youth of soul. 
Who but the decrepit in mind and body dare 
proclaim life formless and incomprehensible? 
Who ean glance twice upon the profundity 
of Goethe without calling upon the resistance 
of youth? Yet a faint suspicion that your 


contributor is flirting with age arises from 
his ready acceptance of Goethe’s idea of art. 
In reality Goethe had no more 
than anyone else. He 


of art 
greater 
power to portray, but that does not signify 
understanding. To some art is “La Grande 
Passion”, to others bohemian revelry; to 
many creative intelligence. To none has it 
ever been what it really is: Part of the gi- 
gantic illusion. 

Ancient mythology is full of truth. Mi- 
nerva springing from the head of Jove is 
pregnant with possibilities when we listen to 
the whisper of the elusive atom. From the 
great universal reservoir we draw uncon- 
sciously. Symbolism becomes the language 
of languages, while we, innocently, and with 
perfectly good intentions, revel in what is 
not. 

Rabindranath Tagore comes closer to an- 
swering the myriad doubts of earth dwellers. 
You recall the occasion of his visit to this 
country years ago. How the literary folks 


idea 
rossesser 
I sed 
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delighted in honoring a man such as he! 
They were right in thinking much of him. 
During the reception they treated him to 
speech and witticism. What was his answer? 
“Ladies and Gentlemen”, said he, “I am like 
zee bee, I buzz around but say nothing.” 

Mr. McFee’s idea of education is splendid. 
In any event he is the very meat of incon 
sistency. Constant orthodox leanings do 
much to mar progress. Why incline one’s 
head too much toward La Farge who talks 
about an artist’s acquired memories, when 
we all know that the “wild ass of the desert” 
changes its perspective when it wakes up in 
Rome! 

Mr. MecFee That re- 
deems him. It kindred 
mind, and I make my peace with him. 

Is he depressing? No indeed not. On the 
contrary, most invigorating. Lord Bacon 
was right, and he may find in his quotation 
of him a recommendation of his charming 
letter to one of the children of Yale. 

Of course he has not given the key that 
unlocks the door of the literary 
world. Who can? In fact his failure in 
that respect recommends him. “Gone with 
the rose” as Omar says. You know, 
rose, once plucked, never blooms again! 
There are as many 
destined to roam over hill and dale. 

Mr. MeFee’s last remark about character 
is superb. Most of us who object to things 
do so through the pin pricks of the imp of 
writing you, I con 


mentions cricket. 
shows he is of a 


elusive 


such a 


keys as there are souls 


perversity, so that in 
demn myself. 

I hope nevertheless to have presented 
product of character, but not by any means 
one as exact nor as truthful as the one that 
reflects from McFee’s epistle, and with 
my objections, congratulate him. 

However, the kindest heart will be accus¢ 
of flattery, so I withdraw myself into the 
protection of a strange philosophy, which if 
it does not satisfy, at least pretends to ex 
plain, and that is all we are engaged in di 
ing from the cradle to the grave. The ques 
tion of “considerable difficulty in matters to 
write about” is part of the great illusion. 

I am, with best wishes, 
Yours ete. 
SIEGFRIED MAAS. 
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FOREIGN NOTES AND COMMENT 


Translators No Longer Traitors 


HE publishers of Hall Caine’s 

“The Woman of Knockaloe” are 
feckfully advertising the statement 
that Mr. Caine’s “greatest novel” has 
been translated into nine languages. 
If the ascription of superlative merit 
to the latest creation of the most dis- 
tinguished citizen of the Isle of Man 
is warranted, there is nothing at all 
unusual about the tenfold availability 
that this “convincing and convicting” 
epic now enjoys. For there are just 
ten languages into which any really 
great work has to be translated now 
if the circle in which and around 
which it is its right to move is not to 
resemble the motion picture billboard 
of Mr. Norris’s “Brass”. 

There is first of all English, which 
is manifestly destined to become 
the international language before the 
steam locomotive sees the end of its 
run. Then come French and German. 
Over the relative importance of these 
two let someone else fight. Then come 
Italian, Dutch, Dano-Norwegian, Swe- 
dish, and Czechish. This makes eight. 
Russian makes nine, but it is of less 
concern, for the Russian who can read 
at all can read at least one of these 
eight. But lest there be, here, there, 
or anywhere, some rare Russian who 
can read none of these nine, we add 
Polish. This makes ten. 

Spanish is thus omitted, but with 
two thousand students in the fresh- 
man class of the University of Texas 
studying Spanish (which we may take 
as symbolic of the general situation) 
preparatory to swooping down on the 
Portuguese trade of South America, 


the language of Don Quixote is man- 
ifestly looking out for itself. The 
Japanese always have been able to do 
that, thanks to the translator; the 
Chinese are now writhing in the con- 
vulsions attendant upon the creation 
of a new tongue—and for all reason- 
able purposes this cleans up the world. 
More cannot be asked. 

The most marked contrast in the 
attitude toward foreign and native 
languages at present is to be found in 
Poland and British Africa. In the 
land where the ultimate ski is as fa- 
miliar as the Jens Jensens are thick 
in Copenhagen there is, as other writ- 
ers have pointed out, a veritable and 
highly gratifying literary revival. But 
unless my trusted Hilfsmittel have 
for once proved false, the literary re- 
vival in Poland is pretty largely a 
matter of renascence through impor- 
tation. The leading literary person- 
age in Warsaw this morning is the 
translator. Poland seems determined 
to print, publish, sell, buy, and read 
in her own tongue the best the world 
created throughout those long and hu- 
miliating years when her own tongue 
was tied through oppression, split by 
partition, and excommunicated as an 
organ of speech unless the Pole was 
deft enough to use it in a way that 
would not reveal his real purpose to 
the police sergeant censor sent over 
from Moscow, Petrograd, or some 
other town that should have been 
minding its own business. Hence it 
is a Sienkiewicz and not a Maeterlinck 
who becomes the real symbolist. 

The English writers who were 
known and read and loved in Poland 
previous to the world war were not nu- 
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merous. With Shakespeare the Pole 
was of course familiar. He knew that 
Byron had exercised a great influence 
on the Polish romanticists. He knew 
Oscar Wilde; his jailer had told him 
about him. He knew Shelley, a little; 
he had heard of Bernard Shaw. Much 
further than this his information did 
not go. It could not go. But all of 
this is being changed. Under the col- 
lective title of “Historical Literary 
Library”, Poland is bringing out a se- 
ries of translations that would do 
credit to any country regardless of 
its unhappy or happy past. Tarnaw- 
ski’s good book on Christopher Mar- 
The author 

which he 


lowe is a case in point. 


explains, in a “preface” 


places at the end of his volume, and 
which is written in English, that he 
has endeavored to add a little to the 
general knowledge of a great Eliza- 
bethan dramatist, but that his main 
purpose is to make Marlowe accessi- 


ble to his own people. Well, it must 
be admitted that if his objective is 
a more intimate familiarity with the 
outstanding English writers, he is 
going back far enough. But Tarnaw- 
ski is a professor by trade, and it is 
as hard there as it is here to make a 
professor see that even “scholarly” 
work may be done on what is being 
done. Indeed it would require greater 
ability, and greater scholarship, to 
pass a sound judgment on a three 
starred novel of 1924 than it would 
to write a pamphlet of appalling erudi- 
tion, seemingly, on “The Readings of 
the First Quarto of ‘Hamlet’ ”’. 

Nor is Poland confining her atten- 
tion to English; she is also bringing 
out much German in translation. She 
is now reading a modern rendering 
of “Werther’s Sufferings’’; she is do- 
ing the same with Franz Werfel’s 
“Not the Murderer, the Murdered is 
Guilty”; and the same with such va- 
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ried geniuses as Plato, Hans Heinz 
Ewers, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Ibsen, the 
oriental literatures—and Russian. 

In the South African Union, how- 
ever, the reverse of all this is true. 
The Dutchmen of South Africa, 
whether they vote in Pretoria or 
Pietermaritzburg, have suddenly risen 
to a point of order; they wish to in- 
form the world that the Dutch they 
speak is not the Dutch of Rotterdam 
but their own; that they have no con- 
nection with the superannuated Hol- 
lander; that their tongue is their own, 
that their literature is their own. 
They are translating nothing. They 
are writing their own literature. And 
like all primitive literatures, theirs is 
confined pretty largely to native 
themes. Much of it indeed 
on the Boer War. That it does 
throw the spotlight on such virtues 
as England may have as a colonizer 
may be taken for granted. That, on 
the other hand, Longmans (London) 
have seen fit to bring out an English 
translation of A. A. Pienaar’s 
epic, “Uit Oerwoud en Vlakte”’ 
Plain and Forest Primeval) 
once again that the English are the 
best of sports, love fair play, and prac- 
tise it. The Englishman’s attitude to- 
ward South Africa’s literary resur- 
gence is admirable, for it is altogether 
intelligent. But that the Boer 
raise his patois to the dignity of a 
real language, and that he can create 
a living literature in it, would not 
seem possible at this writing. His 
Afrikaans is too near Dutch; he him- 
self is too close to the English. But 
his experiment is interesting. And 
should he ever bring it to the point 
where, say, Couperus has to be trans- 
lated into his Dutch the world will be 
provided with a little bit of belletristic 
irony that will make the British glos- 
sary to “Babbitt” seem commonplace. 


is based 


not 


beast 
(From 
shows 


can 














One thing is certain: the Boer can 
never hope to have a great body of 
“national” literature without the aid 
of translations. The day when that 
could be done is gone. Hawthorne, 
to take a single illustration, sells well 
today in Christiania and Lisbon. Some 
high school pupil will find this out, 
sooner or later, in Bloemfontein, and 
demand that he be given “The Scar- 
let Letter” in Afrikaans. You can- 
not have radio whizzing through the 
cosmic air, and a reading public that 
is interested only in the doings of the 
home town, at the same time. The 
human mind refuses to be cheated out 
of its rights. 

In this country, the translation 
campaign is proceeding beautifully. 
One significant phase of it is that we 
are reaching out for works that deal 
with out of the way places. There is 
Grazia Deledda’s “La Madre” ade- 
quately translated by Mary G. Steeg- 
mann as “The Mother”. It is a very 
brief novel. Before I had read it, my 
wife read it one evening between late 
dinner and early retiring, and she 
stopped once while reading it to nurse 
the very infant Erik. It is indeed so 
short that the publisher has had the 
translator write a “translator’s note” 
and repeat the same material in a 
“translator’s preface”. 

The first remark my wife made af- 
ter finishing the book was this: “How 
strange that that Catholic priest in 
that little village should have found 
it unbecoming and improper to have a 
mirror. He was not supposed to real- 
ize that he had a body.” This is one 
real lesson, so far as translations are 
concerned, to be drawn from this 
novel: it familiarizes us with the cus- 
toms of a hamlet in Sardinia and is 
fascinating to us on this very account. 
A novel that dealt with an exclusively 
Catholic theme, and which laid the en- 
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tire action in Rome, might have a 
hard road to travel if it wished to 
reach the goal of success in the United 
States in 1924; for we know Rome. 
That we wish to know Nuoro is to 
our credit, of course, but there is an 
explanation: the world’s writers are 
making an attempt, and a fairly suc- 
cessful one, to discover the world; 
and we wish to read the communiqués. 
If flights to the North Pole become 
feasible and reasonably frequent with- 
in five years, within ten years some- 
one will have written a bit of fiction 
based on life up there. And even if 
this creation be not wholly “convinc- 
ing and convicting”, it matters not 
what language it may be written in, 
it will soon be translated into nine 
other languages, and possibly into ten, 
for Hungarian is no mean tongue on 
its own account. 

“The Mother” is a love story in a 
dual sense: a son who is loved by his 
mother, and who has been enabled to 
take a course of study leading to the 
priesthood, falls in love with a girl. 
What is he to do? What is to be done? 
Shall he follow his mother or Agnes? 
At the end of the book, we have the 
close of a church service, conducted 
by Paul. Agnes is present; so is the 
mother. Overcome with grief, dread, 
anguish, fear lest Agnes ruin her son 
at the climax of his career, the mother 
sinks from her seat and dies in the 
nave of her son’s church. Will they 
marry now? Paul says not. 

The translator states that the book 
is written “without offence to any 
creed or opinion”. The assurance is 
so superfluous that it is almost annoy- 
ing. She states too that the book 
“touches on no questions of either 
doctrine or Church government”. The 
observation is not wholly correct. But 
the novel—or rather the short story— 
is abundantly able to act as its own 
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defence. It is as deserving and in- 
triguing a bit of writing on this sub- 
ject as it has been my pleasure to take 
up since I first became acquainted, in 
rough outline and through the medium 
of an old collection of tales, with the 
affair of Abelard and Heloise. But in 
making this statement I am neither 
trying to show up a source nor draw 
a comparison. 

The American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, which is doing as much in the 
interests of good translations as any 
other body of men and women on the 
American continent, has now pub- 
lished twenty-two volumes of Scandi- 
navian “The Poetic Edda” 
constituting the last two volumes, in 
one, of this admirable series. It is 
the greatest, that is, the most preten- 
tious publication they have thus far 
brought out. Indeed this rendering 
of the “Edda” is the translation of 
the season so far as fiction in the 
form of poetry is concerned. Mr. 
3ellows has not only done his work 
well; he has done it excellently; he 


done 


Classics, 


has done what should have been 
long ago; he has done what 
other men have promised, or 
never did; and he has 


many 
threat- 
ened, to do bu 
done more than merely translate the 
“Edda”: he has arranged it in read- 
able form, given all the variants, ex- 
plained the dark if not gloomy 
sages, set forth its genesis, discussed 
its relation to similar works in other 
literatures, supplied it with notes, 
provided it with introductions, shown 
how the queer terms should be pro- 
nounced, told who the characters are 
—and in this way and for this reason 
has at last done what need never be 
done again. Part translations into 
English of the “Edda” have existed 
before. This one is complete: it is 
scholarly without being dull; thorough 
without being tedious. 


pas- 
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There is one point however regard- 
ing it which should be made, for this 
great work will be read by many folks 
whose notion as to how this kind of 
work is done is not so sound as it 
might be. Had Henry Adams 
lows (his scholarship is so seasoned 
and his reputation so fixed that what 
may seem like a slight or even mean 
poke cannot harm him) gone to the 
original manuscripts, laid them before 
him, and then given the work he has 
given us, unaided, unguided, uninflu- 
enced and uninspired, this would be 
the most captivating, most impressive, 
most important bit of scholarship, and 
the most truly remarkable bit of po- 
etic translation that has ever 
done in this country, barring 
from Longfellow and Francis James 
Childs down to the latest comers. 

What Mr. Bellows has done, 
ever, what it has been his rare privi- 
lege to do, has been to enjoy the 
cumulative research of a long line of 
illustrious scholars who have gone be- 
fore, and to offer to the English read- 
And, 


Bel- 


been 


none, 


how- 


ing world a finished product. 


wise in his own modesty, he consumes 


two pages at the very outset, and st 

more later on, in listing the 
men to whom his indebtedness has 
been extreme. Nor is he afraid to 
employ strong adjectives. He speaks 
of the “excellent translation” by Oliv 
Bray (1908) ; of the “admirable trans- 
lation” by Hugo Gering (1892); of 
the “competent translations in bo 
Norwegian and Swedish”; of the ‘‘ad- 
mirable translation” (recent) by Genz- 
mer with the “excellent 
Andreas Heusler. He even catalogues 
the “partial translations’ from the 
French. In one single paragraph he 
notes twenty three scholars—near]y 
all Germans—who have labored on va- 
rious phases of the “Edda” 
thereby made his monumental work a 


pages 


4 


notes” by 


and 
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matter of selecting and editing rather 
than of original interpretation and ex- 
planation. But the fact remains that 
he has gone over all this material and 
weighed it in his own balance, and he 
who would claim to find him himself 
wanting would have to be either a re- 
actionary wiseacre, or a shark for 
sun spots. Henry Adams Bellows has 
given us a final and really poetic 
translation of “The Poetic Edda”, and 
it is the most important body of writ- 
ing that has been preserved to us from 
the distant but distinguished past of 
those mighty peoples whom—in default 
of a term that might be more pleasing 
to those Americans whose biting av- 
erage is a hundred—we call the Ger- 
manic peoples. Of them we are one. 
Richard Wagner was another. And 
had he _ had translation 
rather than the academic one done by 
the Grimms and their colleagues he 
might have made even more out of his 
“Ring of the Nibelungs’’. 

One stanza—it is from ‘“Alvismol’’ 
or “Ballad of Alvis”—has to do with 
the Ocean, with the Atlantic let us 
say. A question has arisen as to how 
it is referred to. The quatrain runs: 


Bellows’s 


Sea” men call it, gods “The Smooth-Lying” 


put , ” 7 , =? 
The Wave is it called by the Wanes; 
Eel Home” the 


“Drink-Stuff” the 
elves, 


aris ta 
giants, 


For the dwarfs its name 


is “The Deep”. 


Apropos of what has been said of the 
originality of Mr. Bellows’s work, the 
footnote he writes in this connection 
is illuminating: 

Drink-Stuff: Gering translates the word 


thus; I doubt it, but can suggest nothing 
better. 


This is to say, Mr. Bellows found it 
impossible to improve on his predeces- 
sor, Herr Gering. To do a piece of 
work of this kind, it is no longer nec- 
essary to be able to read and under- 
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stand the original, Old Norse or Ice- 
landic in this case. All you have to 
do is to be able to read German. 
Point No. 1. This is a great piece of 
“scholarship” Mr. Bellows has turned 
out; were he a candidate for a pro- 
fessorship his already appointed and 
anointed colleagues would secure one 
for him on the basis of this work. But 
it requires more scholarly and criti- 
cal acumen to decide today whether 
Anker Larsen’s prize novel “The Phi- 
losopher’s Stone” is a work of endur- 
ing literature, than it does to do what 
Mr. Bellows has done here. Yet you 
will never get the brethren to see it 
that way; you can’t even make trus- 
tees see it. Point No. 2. It was only 
a short while ago that the proverb, 
“Translators are Traitors” (it was 
expressed in Italian in which language 
the two nouns are nearly the same), 
was accepted at par. It is no longer 
true. Translators nowadays hunt hard 
and intelligently for the right word. 
They are no longer “convicted” trai- 
tors; they are, potentially at least, 
“convincing” treaty makers. Point 
No. 3. 
ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 


The Mother. By Grazia Deledda. Trans 
lated from the Italian by Mary G. Steeg- 
mann. The Maemillan Co. 

The Poetic Edda. Translated from the Ice- 

landie with an Introduction and Notes 

by Henry Adams Bellows. Two Vol- 
umes in One. The American-Secandinavian 

Foundation. 


Notes from France 


ALWAYS expected a great book to 
be written on those aristocrats of 
the last war, the aviators. The most 
gripping story, and also a precious 
psychological document on this defi- 
nite class of warriors, combine to 
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make “L’Equipage”’, by J. Kessel, a 
success. There is a very frank, very 
simple quality of style, a real skill in 
avoiding the melodramatic and the 
expected. Isn’t it a curious instance 
of the falsity of our usual standards, 
that the army fliers, who were the 
most conspicuous figures during the 
war, the only fighters whose names ap- 
peared in the public communiqués, the 
heroes that men envied and women 
worshiped, had to wait until now be- 
fore an accurate presentation of them 
was put before the reading public? 

It is by other merits that “Thomas 
l’Imposteur”, by Jean Cocteau, de- 
serves praise; it is also a war story 
and also deals with a specially famous 
corps, the “fusiliers marins”, on the 
Belgian front this time. But to the 
principal character, the war affords 
only a background. The hero’s adven- 


tures are a blending of Cocteau’s own 
experiences in the ambulance service 


and a portrait of a man, too young 
to enlist, who actually paraded for 
some time as being General! de Castel- 
nau’s nephew, wore a uniform, ingra- 
tiated himself with high military au- 
thorities, went to the front, and might 
have behaved heroically had not the 
fraud been discovered. In the book, 
Thomas goes further ahead. Without 
any military obligation to do so, he 
joins the young navy officers in their 
dugouts, shares their life, offers him- 
self as liaison officer, and is killed by 
a German patrol as he takes the short- 
est way instead of the safest one, in 
carrying a message. The pictures of 
early war atmosphere in the rear—at 
the time when busybodies and admi- 
rable people, and also some admirable 
busybodies, created hospitals, evacu- 
ated the wounded, fed the refugees— 
are all excellent, true and often cruelly 
so. 

These two books have been issued 
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by the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 

A controversy has arisen as to the 
authorship of “Ma Vie”, a story dic- 
tated by a Russian peasant woman, 
Anissia, and revised by Leo Tolstoy. 
The translator, Charles Salomon, did 
his best to dispel the mystery and 
stated most conscientiously the facts 
in the case; but other people believe 
that Tolstoy’s part in correcting the 
original manuscript was greater than 
the Russian patriarch himself admit- 
ted. The present translation, which 
contains passages suppressed in 1902 
by the Imperial censorship, appeared 
in the “Cahiers Verts” of Grasset. 

We have mentioned the previous 
volumes in the series “Les Thibault”, 
by Roger Martin du Gard. A new 
fragment, “La Belle Saison”, has ap- 
peared, and so has the sequel to Abel 
Hermant’s “The Cycle of Lord Chel- 
called “Dernier et Premier 
Amour”. At the last elections to the 
French Academy this novelist was 
brought very near a tardy but tri- 
umphant reception. Obstinate opposi- 
tion has again postponed this success, 
and now Paris talk is concentrating 
exclusively on the Goncourt competi- 
tion. 

The “Nouvelles Littéraires”’, 
clever weekly paper which is so 
of literary news (as the title 
cates), and costs so little—two cents a 
week, sent to America—continues its 
series of notable interviews. The 
other week with Dr. Masaryk, the 
Czechoslovak President, who is a fine 
connoisseur on French young litera- 
ture. Last week with Jacques Riviére, 
editor of the “Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise”, on the subject of Freud and 
Marcel Proust; but Paris seem 
largely to have forgotten Freud, and 
to be neglecting Proust after his pe- 
riod of unlimited vogue. It will take 
years before we know decidedly which 


— 
sea , 
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full 
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rank Proust is to occupy in French 
literature. 

Waldo Frank, Hendrik Van Loon, 
Georg Brandes are in Paris. We are 
trying to convince them that they 
should come again five months from 
now, and then form an opinion on this 
city, which at present is nothing but 
a misty, rainy, chilly place redeemed 
only by its bookshops. They say that 
their opinion on Paris was formed 
long ago, in spring, and that the 
weather could be worse, anyway. 
Please send more visitors of that kind. 

PIERRE DE LANUX 


German Literary Pen Portraits 


cr thing which practically all 
German literary men have in 
common, a singular quality enough, 
is the fact that they do not look like 
literary men. Absent is the thought- 
ful brow, the bushy hair, the dreamy 
not invariably, but in the ma- 
jority of cases. Take the man who 
is by many regarded, aside from such 
veterans of a passing generation as 
Gerhart Hauptmann, as Germany’s 
leading writer—Thomas Mann. This 
sensitive stylist, this author of the 
passionate “Death in Venice”, of the 
epic idyl of dogdom known in English 
as “Bashan and I”, of the great fam- 
ily-history novel, reminiscent of the 
“Forsyte Saga” and Arnold Bennett’s 
Five Towns masterpieces, “The Bud- 
denbrooks”, looks, stiff and straight 
like the Liibeck patrician merchant’s 
son that he is, like an English retired 
major who has taken up some genteel 
kind of trading in civil life. 

On a recent visit to Munich, where 
he lives in a large, pleasant, square 
villa situated in a green outer suburb 
on the banks of the rushing pea green 


eye 
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Isar, I had an interesting talk with 
Thomas Mann, one of the clearest and 
most statesmanlike thinkers in Ger- 
many. “How did you come”, I asked 
him, “‘to the opinions in your famous 
‘Address to the German Republic’? 
You were formerly more inclined to 
the conservative view.” Mann smiled 
a non-committal smile behind his 
large round glasses. “The man who 
does not spiritually develop, in such 
times as these, must be an idiot”, he 
replied simply, and the German pro- 
nunciation Jdidt gave the word still 
greater emphasis. “Even if it exposes 
one to the charge of being a turncoat”, 
he added. He said that it was very 
necessary for leading Germans who 
believed in the future of the Republic 
and in the humanitarian idea as ex- 
pressed in the democracy of the future, 
to make their voices heard as loudly 
as possible, in order to counterbalance 
the few noisy reactionaries who might 
otherwise be held to represent the 
public voice of the country. 

Thomas Mann had been spending 
some months in Spain, and spoke with 
enthusiasm of Northern Spain, of Cas- 
tile, where landscape and people so 
thoroughly embody the old 
Spanish pictures; and of glowing 
Southern Spain with its Africanish 
splendors. Mann spoke of his new 
novel, “Der Zauberberg”, the scenes 
of which are largely laid in Davos. 
The hero is a young man who goes to 
Davos for three weeks, finds he is sick 
and remains there seven years in a 
net of enchantment woven by the 
“Magic Mountain”, discussing heaven 
and earth, not omitting politics, with 
the motley assembly, including a num- 
ber of Russians, gathered in the fa- 
mous health haunt in the hills. The 
novel will probably be published early 
in the spring. 

Mann—with his scrubby little mus- 


soul of 
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tache, plentiful dark hair, medium 
height, and clothes of singular cut, 
with high semimilitary collar almost 
hiding the white one beneath—spoke 
idealistically of the future of Ger- 
many, recovering from a false and 
distorted romanticism which had be- 
come materialistic and returning to 
the paths of humanitarian democracy 
with an idealized America more or 
less as a lode star. The line of his 
afterwar spiritual development has 
thus led him into closer kinship with 
his brother Heinrich, with whom at 
one time he had little in common, and 
the fruits of this development will be 
apparent in the conduct of the many 
discussions which fill his new book, 
described by him as a “dialectic 
novel”. 

On the other side of Munich, on the 
banks of the beautiful Lake of Starn- 
berg, lives Gustav Meyrink, whose 
brilliant satiric short stories formerly 


did much to carve away the earth from 
under the feet of the “distorted ro- 


manticism” of the old régime. Mey- 
rink, whose hair is scant, and whose 
sharp look is that of a keen city man 
of intellectual tastes, has of late years 
become more and more absorbed in 
mystic literature, edits a collection of 
classics of magic, and writes novels 
so abstruse that the lay reader is 
prone to suspect that he is being 
hoaxed. 3ut Meyrink, for all his 
vivid imagination, power of casting 
mystic glamour, and vein of ironic 
humor, is as serious as G. K. Chester- 
ton in his appreciation of other-world 
phenomena. 

A vast contrast is Walter von Molo, 
who unlike the two North Germans at 
home in southerly Munich, is an Aus- 
tro-Bavarian living in Zehlendorf, an 
outer suburb of Berlin. With the ex- 
ception of the veteran Arno Holz, von 
Molo—with his plentiful, unruly shock 
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of hair, laughing eyes which can burn 
out of depths of gloom, mischievous 
laugh and buoyant vitality changing 
as suddenly to acute depression—is 
the only one of the little galaxy who 
thoroughly looks the part of author- 
poet. His temperament, combining 
gaiety and gloom in equal measure, 
has an Ariel-like quality, Yet his 
feet are firmly set upon the earth, and 
something of the broad, rough, hearty 
earthiness of the Bavarian tempers 
his Austrian artistic humor. He turns 
everything to fun, but beneath there 
is always a vein of tragic earnest- 
ness, and the strong creative imagina- 
tion which has enabled him to vitalize 
historical figures in his great ro- 
mances. 

Georg Kaiser and Walter Hasen- 
clever, two of the most modern drama- 
tists, twin pillars of the revolutionary 
drama, are as the poles apart. Hasen- 
clever, engagingly nervous, young, 
dark, slender, resembling a young Ox- 
ford man, is in a manner the expected 
type of the sleek youngster who over- 
throws the long since hollowed out 
pillars of the modern stage play. 
Georg Kaiser, sleepy eyed, broad 
faced, with domed forehead no longer 
rimmed with hair, with dry manner, 
speaking, looking, apparently think- 
ing like an unimaginative business 
man, is yet a writer of far greater 
carrying power and lasting strength 
than the eager young Hasenclever. 
Yet a certain uneasy impression gained 
from the study of Kaiser’s plays— 
that they are affairs of the brain 
rather than of the soul and heart—is 
strengthened rather than denied by a 
personal acquaintance with him. 

There is room only for rapid por- 
traits of two men who belong more 
to a past generation than to the age 
in which they live, yet who are both 
of them, by dint of their intellectual 
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youthfulness, vitally connected with 
the living hour. Alexander Moszkow- 
ski, savant and wit, lives in Charlot- 
tenburg, a once elegant inner suburb 
of Berlin, now resigned to being con- 
sidered comfortable and old fashioned. 
His faithful wife protects him from 
the inroads of the inquisitive and in- 
trusive storm of admirers, and Mosz- 
kowski, over seventy years old, grey 
of bushy hair and mustache, eagle 
nosed, keen eyed, full of sardonic Jew- 
ish esprit, sits all day at his desk and 
still presents a riddle of impossibly 
prolific production to the lazier and 
less gifted younger men. Witticisms, 
short sketches, above all oddities and 
enigmas of popular science flow with 
undiminished vigor from his indefat- 
igable pen. 

Arno Holz, on the contrary, serenely 
throned upon the lofty pedestal of his 
sixty years’ poetry production, files, 
retouches, reedits, but composes no 
more, or scarcely at all. His lion-like 


head, with its mane of silky white 
hair and clear parchment skin, is lit 
by blue eyes that can sparkle and 
twinkle like a boy’s. He lives in a 
poet’s garret in a poet’s quarter— 
Schéneberg, Berlin—a little nest of 
a place under the roof of a big apart- 
ment house, with a great view over 
suburban roofs, for Holz believes that 
a poet should have a good prospect 
of the sunsets and the stars. Friends 
look after the worldly welfare of the 
unworldly old poet, whose one concern 
is to perfect his great work “Phan- 
tasus”’, and whose one ideal is the 
recognition of his theory of poetic 
rhythm. On this subject he can grow 
eloquent and expound and, a little 
glass of bright liqueur before him, 
strive to initiate the willing but un- 
mathematical hearer. As one listens, 
one thinks of the old proverb: “They 
whom the Gods love may die when 
they will—they will yet die young.” 
ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 


THE GREY WOLF TO THE DOGS 


By Thomas Caldecot Chubb 


HAPPY fools that are content to beat 

Year after year the selfsame way around, 
That, so your meals are fat, your sleep is sound, 
Find life a lease of heaven, and very sweet; 
Dull dogs of sloth content, not indiscreet 
Enough to taste one blooded valiancy, 
House broken, schooled to long monotony 
Whereof will death be found the only mete; 
Lift up your heads, bark thanks that you are not 
Swift padders of the stark wolds, rank on rank, 
Scurf furred and toughish, scrawny as a rune, 
Free—aye, to mate your own kind, lean of flank, 
To lose your quarry when the chase is hot, 


And bay your tearing hunger to the moon. 
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‘ the e 
ig that clubs will welcome an outline which combines ranqe of subject with an 


understanding of the end to 


be achieved, the 


editors have 


brought together 


committees of authors, students, and critics to present for the use of women’s 


outline 


y American Fiction (see THE 


e, July, August, 1923) 
temporary American literature 
id of ou 


ld. 


The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazin 


f advice 
in Ame? 
follows: Ma 


Public Li 


‘y Austin, the 
Dr. Carl Van 


vice 18 as 
r 

Louis 
Mau 


brary; 


Guide” of the 
the Divine 


Berry, chairman of the 


The Editor of THe BooKMAN and his advisers and associates will 
he best of their ability any question confronting any literary club. 
300KMAN’S Literary Club Service” 


to the 
sho { d be 


addressed “THE 

HE BOOKMAN’S outline of con- 

temporary drama began in the 
November issue with studies of Au- 
gustus Thomas, Owen Davis, Edward 
Sheldon, and Eugene O’Neill. In De- 
cember the work of Susan Glaspell, 
Zoe Akins, Rachel Crothers, Alice 
Brown, and Zona Gale was considered. 
And in January, that of Louis K. Ans- 
pacher, Charles Rann Kennedy, Lewis 
Beach, George Cram Cook, Theodore 
Dreiser, Gilbert Emery, Arthur Rich- 
man, and Algernon Tassin. The com- 
mittee has met several difficulties in 
preparing this outline. In the first 
place, there are innumerable drama- 
tists whose work should be examined 
for an understanding of the real thea- 
re of America. Though they may 
have written only one play, they in- 
dubitably belong in any such study 
list. In the second place, how should 
these dramatists be divided? After 
various classifications had proved un- 
satisfactory, the committee decided 


which will contain both elements. 
300KMAN for October, November 
1923); II. Contemporary American Poetry (see THE BOOKMAN for 
; III. Contemporary American Drama; IV. The Short Story. 
has bee 
r literature will be given and these will be followed by a survey of the English 


1 hich has been organized to tre luc é 
ica, so that the result will re prese nt no one group. The 
novel et ¢ Dr. 

Dore nm, one 
ice Francis Egan, diplomat and literary critic; Mrs. L. 
ture, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 2 May Lamberton Becker, of the 
New York “Evening Post”; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of 
Paternity, New York City : Booth 
fine arts committee, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Con- 


The divisions of the series are: I. 
December, 1922, 


March, April, 
n covered, programs on the historical back- 


' 
but by a board 
names from various lines of lite rary thought 
executive committee of ad 
Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. 
of the editors of “The Century”; Hon. 
r, chairman of litera 


A. Millk 
“ Reader’s 


Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V. 8. 


” 


answer promptly and 


Such questions 


upon a purely arbitrary division. In 
each group presented we hope that 
you will find an interesting afternoon’s 
study. 

A word of warning. Many clubs 
when they study the drama are likely 
to stick closely to what is generally 
known as “closet” drama, often his- 
torical or poetical dramas by intellec- 
tuals of one sort or another whose 
plays have seldom been produced with 
success. We urge you not to sniff at 
the commercial theatre. It is, after 
all, the root of drama. If you would 
understand the technique of the thea- 
tre, you must know Avery Hopwood 
and George M. Cohan as well as Eu- 
gene O’Neill and Percy MacKaye. 

For each of the following drama- 
tists we give a selected list of his 
published plays, as well as the names 
of any easily procurable magazine ar- 
ticles dealing with him and his work. 
As a general bibliography the follow- 
ing books are suggested: 
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References 


Our American Theatre. 


BRENTANO. 


The British and American Drama of To-day. 


Barrett H. Clark. Hout. 


The Changing Drama. Archibald Henderson. 


Stewart Kipp. 


The Modern Drama. Ludwig Lewisohn. 
HUEBSCH. 

The Drama and the Stage. Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn. Harcourt, BRACE. 

The Twentieth Century Theatre. William 


MACMILLAN. 
Clayton Hamilton. 
Kenneth 


Lyon Phe Ips. 
Seen on the Stage. 
The Theatre of Tomorrow. 

gowan. Bont, LIVERIGHT. 


Hout. 
Mae- 


Oliver M. Sayler. 


Anthologies 


Chief Contemporary Dramatists, First and 
Second Thomas H. Dickinson. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 

Re presentative American Plays. 
Hobson Quinn. CENTURY. 

Contemporary American Plays. 
Hobson Quinn. ScripNer. 

Representative Plays by Americar 


Serie 8. 
Arthur 
Arthur 


Drama- 


tists, Volume Three. Montrose J. Moses. 
DUTTON. 

Longer Plays by Modern Authors (Ameri- 
can). Helen Louise Cohen. HARCOURT, 
BRACE. 


Modern American Plays. 
Harcourt, BRACE. 


George P. Baker. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN DRAMA 


Committee: Kenneth Macgowan, Chairman; Owen Davis, Jesse Lynch Williams, Alex- 


nder Woolleott. 


Fourth Group 


JAMES FORBES 
The Famous Mrs. Fair Ineluded in The Fa- 


‘ mous Mrs. Fair and 
The Chorus Lady | Other Plays. DORAN. 
James Forbes is a technician of recognized 
abilities; in the racy dialogue of “The Cho- 
rus Lady” he showed his greatest originality. 
In “The Famous Mrs. Fair” he essayed the 
problem play and produced a piece of del- 
acy and insight. He is a careful work 
an. What he lacks in spontaneity he 
hieves in technique. Mr. Forbes was born 
n Salem, Ontario, Canada, but is an Ameri- 
citizen. He has been actor, dramatic 
critic, and press representative. Like the 
ther men in this group, he knows his thea- 
re and loves it. 


can 


; 


“In the thirteen years which elapsed be- 
tween the composition of those two plays 
The Chorus Lady’ and ‘The Famous Mrs. 
Fair’], it is quite evident that Mr. Forbes 
considerably de epened his conception of what 
means by ‘character’, moving from the 
superficial to the fundamental, from exter 
nals to internals, from mannerisms to man 
ners. He has thus moved from a play which 


suffers severely under the test of print to 
one which can meet the test with the assur- 
born of a reasoned reflection on life 
and human motives. One wishes that from 
this individual ease, he could draw an anal 
ogy taking in the whole field of American 
drama; that he could say it is with all our 
playwrights as it is with Mr. Forbes.”— 


ance 


Walter Prichard Eaton in his Introduction 
to The Famous Mrs. Fair and Other Plays. 

“What first strikes the attentive reader 
of Mr. Forbes’s handsome volume is the 


poverty of observation. Two of the three 
plays deal with the little theatrical world 
in which he has been busy for twenty years. 
Yet he has not seen that world directly at 
all. The superficial bits of verisimilitude 
are pure veneer. Nature is hard to reach 
even for those who see her. To Mr. Forbes 


her face, like that of the idol Sais, is 
veiled.”—Ludwig Lewisohn, NATION, Decem- 
ber 29, 1920. 


REFERENCE: 
The Plays of James Forbes. 
MAGAZINE, November, 1910. 


AMERICAN 
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DAVID BELASCO 


n of Peter 


rn American Plays. 


Grimm. Ineluded in 


lasco was born at San Francisco 
the master technician of the 
His productions are 
among them some of 
essful as well as our most ar- 
fforts. He has been active 
dramatist during his entire life, having 
ten plays himself, collaborated on many 
adapted still more from foreign 
nguages. With H. C. De Mille he wrote 

‘harity Ball”, with John Luther Long 
Darling of the with George 
“The Son-Daughter”’. It was 
ie who adapted “Kiki”. He wrote “The 
Girl of the Golden West”. His life in the 
theatre has been a long and a brilliant one, 
and he has not lost the magic touch. 


is 
theatre. 


number 


an ¢ 


rs, and 


“The ¢ 
“The 


Scarboroug! 


Gods”, 


dominant figure out of 
ese early days survives—David Belasco, 
ister of traditional finesse, inheritor, prac 
tioner and interpreter of that past as well 
as occasionally willing student of the new, 
ving link between distant and un- 
lainted gen Others there 
iced to the pioneer traditions 


“Only a_ single 


two 


, tions. are, 
i 
rent eall- 
Py 


boys, program boys, chips of the old block, 


ters trained under the Elder Show- 
men and absorbing some of their manners, 
methods, That lore they still apply 
today by rote, by shrewd adaptation to new 
conditions, with even an occasional recogni- 
tion of the theatre’s wider vista.”—Oliver 
Sayler in Our American Theatre. 


young 


secrets. 


REFERENCES: 

How He Observes His Profession from 
an Orchestra Arm-chair. W. W. Bar- 
nitz. THEATRE MAGAZINE, July, 1923. 

Behind the with Belasco. Jane 
Dransfield. THEATRE MAGAZINE, April, 
1922. 

My Life’s MAGAZINE, 
1914-1915, vols. 25, 26, 27, 28. 

Youth, Art and Mr. Belasco. Francis 
Peirce Lamont. Drama, August, 1917. 

Interview. Ruth L. Jenkins. HARPER’s 
Bazar, April, 1921. 

Biographical Sketch. Ada 
GREEN Book, May, 1912. 

Interview. Magda F. 
Book, October, 1912. 

The Conversion of Mr. 
Hamilton. BooKMAN, March, 1915. 

An Indictment of David Belasco as the 
Evil Genius of the Theatre. CURRENT 
OPINION, February, 1915. 

Belasco and the Psychology of the Stage 
Switchboard. Montrose J. Moses. 
THEATRE MAGAZINE, August, 1909. 

How “The Girl of the Golden West” was 


Scenes 


HEARST’S 


Story. 


Patterson. 
West. GREEN 


Belasco. Cosmo 


Written. 
ary, 1911, 
David Belasco as a Stage Manager. 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, January, 1911. 
David Belasco, Stage Realist. " Montrose 
J. Moses. INDEPENDENT, May 29, 1916. 
The Apprentice Years of David Belasco. 
CURRENT OPINION, July, 1914. 
How He Develops Successful Stars. Vera 
3loom. THEATRE MAGAZINE, July, 1918. 
and the Independent Theatre. 
Hamilton. BoOOKMAN, March, 


GREEN Book ALBuM, Febru- 


Belasco 
Cosmo 
1917. 
The Life 

Winter. 


Be lasco. William 


YARD. 


of David 
MOFFAT, 


EUGENE WALTER 


The Easiest Way. Included in Chief Con- 
temporary Dramatists, Second Series. 


An expert writer of melodrama, Eugene 
Walter went far toward paving the way for 
the host of sex thrillers that followed “The 
Easiest Way”. He was born at Cleveland, 
and was both newspaperman and theatrical 
promoter and manager. His plays have been 
many, and of varying success; but “The 
Easiest Way” is important because of its 
undoubted influence on the manners of the 
American stage. 


REFERENCE: 
Eugene Walter, an 
Realist. DraMa, 

110-121. 


Dramatic 
(1916), pp. 


American 
vol. 21 


ELMER RICE 


The Adding Machine. Dovus.LepAy, PAGE. 

Having started life as a lawyer, Elmer 
Rice suddenly decided to become a writer. 
His first effort was the successful melodrama 
“On Trial”, which netted him a fortune. 
His experimentally expressionistic “The 
Adding Machine” was presented by the 
Theatre Guild last year. It shocked some 
persons and pleased and impressed others. 
Mr. Rice has undoubtedly a strongly origi 
nal mind, and a talent for the theatre. He: 
has worked with the motion pictures, has 
written other plays not so notable as “On 
Trial” and “The Adding Machine”. 

“Here [in ‘The Adding Machine’] life is 
reduced to numerical precision. Here, w« 
have murder, trial, death and immortality in 
terms of ones, twos and sixes. Here, written 
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by a@ young man who has already made a 
fortune in the commercial theatre, is a piece 
of elaborate and, in spite of serious defects, 
striking expressionism. Mr. Zero, operator 
of an adding machine, hates his drab wife 
and kills his boss. He goes to Heaven, 
where, Mr. Rice would have us believe, a 
man cannot be greater than he was on earth. 
The first four scenes of this play are as ef- 
fective drama as has been written by a 
young American.”—John Farrar. 


REFERENCE: 
To See or Not to See. John Farrar. 
BooKMAN, May, 1923, and September, 


1923. 


JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


Why Marry? Included in Contemporary 
American Plays. 


Jesse Lynch Williams is a writer of com- 
edy of rare distinction. His “Why Mar- 
ry?” reeeived the Pulitzer Prize for the best 
play of 1917. Mr. Williams was born at 
Sterling, Illinois, was graduated from 
Princeton University, and has_ written 
stories and essays as well as plays. At 
present he is living in New York City. 


GEORGE M. COHAN 


Seven Keys to Baldpate. FRENCH. 


Perhaps no one in America knows quite 
so well how to construct a popular success 
on a recognized pattern as does George M. 
Cohan. Not only is he a clever man in the 
itrical trickery and seniiment but he car 
mix satire with sentiment in just the riylit 
proportion to please the public. As actor, 
is manager, as playwright he has the un- 
mistakable and the refreshing Broadway 





touch. As a technician he is weil worth 
studying; as a personality, no one is more 
characteristic of the theatre of Broadway 
during the past ten years. He was born in 
Providence, Rhode Island, began acting at 
the age of nine, and has been conuected 
with things theatrical ever since. 


“Cohan, son of Pére Jere, born barnstorm 
ing, brought up barnstorming, barnstorming 
still on a scale commensurate with contem- 
porary Manhattan, playwright by the grace 
of God, showman by force of training and 
habit. And as producer, he has uncanny 
instinct to know what goes, from comedy 
and melodrama to faree and revue, building 
his effort, whether ‘Seven Keys’ or ‘Little 
Nellie Kelly’, not only of the theatre, by 
the theatre, for the theatre, but also in the 
theatre in course of rehearsal.”—Oliver Say- 
ler in Our American Theatre. 


REFERENCES: 
My Beginnings. THEATRE MAGAZINE, 
February, 1907. 

His Childhood. Mrs. Helen C. Cohan. 
THEATRE MAGAZINE, May, 1922. 

An Appreciation. Harrison Rhodes. 
METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, a 





arch, 1915. 

Life Story of George M. Cohan. George 
M. Cohan and V. H. Porter. GREEN 
300K, January, 1915, and following 
issues. 

George M. Cohan as a Writer of Bur 
lesque. Walter Prichard Eaton. AMER 
ICAN MAGAZINE, May, 1915. 

Biographical Sketch. V. H. Porter. 
GREEN Book, December, 1914. 

Sketch. P. C. Macfarlane. EvEryBopy’s, 
January, 1914. 

The Work of George M. Cohan. R. Wolf. 
GREEN Book, January, 1913. 

George M. Cohan and his Definition of 
One Who is “on the Level’. M. B. 
Mullet. AMFRICAN MAGAZINE, August, 
1919. 

How He Picks Winners. Helen Ten 
Broeck. THEATRE MAGAZINE, July, 
1918. 

The Past of George M. Cohan. M. White, 
Jr. MuNnseEy’s, April, 1911. 





































THE GOSSIP SHOP 


W* waiched with much interest 
for the letters from the chil- 
dren who won our prize essay con- 
test. For what books would they 


ask? Obviously they were young 


people of intelligence, and what were 
young people of intelligence reading 


or wanting to read today? The 
answers reveal much and need no 
comment. One requests “West of the 
Water Tower”, Homer Croy’s realis- 
tic sex novel; another, A. S. M. 
Hutchinson’s plea for woman in the 
home, “This Freedom”. One child 
asks for Sandburg’s “Rootabaga Sto- 
and another craves “This Sing- 
ing World”. Two want Van Loon’s 
“Story of Mankind”; one, “The Three 
Musketeers”; and one sends the fol- 
lowing list of books which he wishes 
purchased with his prize money: “The 
Humanizing of Knowledge’, “Longer 
Plays by Modern Authors”; “Ten Min- 
ute Plays”, “Best Plays of 1922-23”, 
“What Books Can Do for You”, and 
“American Nights Entertainment”. 


rae 
ries 


Lewis Beach is a young playwright 
of considerable activity. When we 
wrote the note concerning him in the 
Club Service last month, we were 
quite unable to find the latest news of 
him. Our information is now more 
complete. His comedy “The Goose 
Hangs High” is now in rehearsal. 
His “Play in Seven Ann 
Vroome” will probably pro- 
duced, and is soon to be published. 
Take it all in all, he is a very active 
young man. Of other playwrights we 
hear rumblings: Owen Davis’s “Pea- 
is in rehearsal, a comedy on 
Jim Whistler is in the distant offing; 


Scenes, 
soon be 


l~?? 
COCKS 


Sidney Howard is at work on a pag- 
eant and has a new play in his pocket; 
Philip Barry’s “Poor Richard” is be- 
ing rehearsed—and so it goes. 


In November Rose Fyleman started 
editing a monthly magazine for chil- 
dren, “The Merry-Go-Round” — and 
a delightful magazine it is, published 
by Basil Blackwell. In it we find 
contributions by Eleanor Farjeon, A. 
A. Milne, Miss Fyleman herself, and 
such illustrations as make the mouth 
water! Not without its originality is 
a “Page for Parents”. 

Anthologies of verse become innu- 
merable. Here are two more on our 
desk this morning, one in bright red 
covers with a gold top, entitled “Vir- 
ginian Writers of Fugitive Verse”, 
edited by Armistead C. Gordon, Jr. 
There is some good verse in it but 
it will be of interest chiefly to Vir- 
ginians. One of the best of these an- 
thologies is “The Book of the Rhym- 
ers’ Club”, published at Cleveland, 
Ohio, with such friendly names as 
Helen Ives Gilchrist, Edwin Meade 
Robinson, and John French Wilson. 
Then there’s the luxurious “Yearbook 
of the Poetry Society of South Caro- 
lina”, which has much interesting ma- 
terial, good poetry, and the record of 
one of the most enterprising poetry 
societies in the country. The “Sec- 
ond Anthology of Verse Writers’ Club 
of Southern California” is zealous 
enough, while “A Book of the Year” 
(concerning the Poetry Society of 
Texas) contains some really lovely 
things; for example “Design” by 
Karle Wilson Baker: 
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DESIGN 
charm/’ed air: 

from years of sun, 
floods beneath the 
and only one. 


I ripen in a 
I draw one ray 
And from the 

One ichored drop 


grass 


I wrestle with the quarreling winds 
That from the sundered quarters blow, 
But one cool breath that is my own 


I seize—and let the others go. 


I build a bubble out of bronze: 
Juarry a dewdrop from the rock— 
\ sphered fragility to hang 

And shine above the thunder-shock. 


Richmond is a city that we could 
learn to like, we think, almost as much 
as our own Vermont. That’s strange 
for a Yankee, too, isn’t it? Our visit 
to Richmond was notable chiefly for 
the people we didn’t see. However, 
it was a hasty and not a literary pil- 


grimage. We did not see Mary New- 


ton Stanard, whose charming “Rich- 
mond, Its People and Its Story” has 
recently been published. 


We did not 
see all the editors of “The Reviewer”. 
We talked with Mrs. James Branch 
Cabell over the telephone. We saw 
Carl Van Vechten in a hotel and heard 
that Joseph Hergesheimer was in the 
neighborhood. We visited the Poe 
Shrine and were much impressed that 
anyone should take the memory of a 
poet so seriously. We shuddered be- 
fore the glass incased lock of Libby 
Prison, and noted with surprise the 
Confederate flag flying on Monument 
Avenue. We telephoned Ellen Glas- 
gow and found that she had left for 
New York. We returned to New York 
City and found Miss Glasgow, who 
is as quick mannered and quick witted 
a lady as we have ever encountered. 
She told us that she has spent nearly 
a year working on her next novel but 
that there is at least a year’s work 
more to be done. It is to be of Vir- 
ginia; more than that she refused to 
divulge. She explained a fact which 
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many authors find to be true—that if 
you tell the idea of a poem or the plot 
of a story, you lose a certain zest in 


Ellen Glasgow 


the writing of it. The mere relation is, 
in a sense, an act of creation and you 
tend, after you see the effect of your 
narrative on an audience, to turn to 
a new plot or idea instead of the one 
on which you are already working. 


Charles J. Finger’s “Highwaymen”, 
with its unusual illustrations from 
wood blocks by Paul Honoré, is an 
unusual and exciting book. We who 
have always longed to be a highway- 
man find its accounts of bold, bad, 
gallant rogues, enchanting. What 
could be more romantic than this? 


Says the old ballad, of Claude Duval: 
“When I was mounted on my steed, 
I thought myself a man indeed; 
With pistol cock’d and glittering sword, 
Stand and Deliver was the word 
Which makes me now lament to say, 
Pity the fall 
Of great Duval 
Well a day, 
Well a day.” 
A plumed hat had he and horse trappings of 
red leather, with silver bit and stirrups, 
and two diamonds shone like stars at his 
belt. At his side was a dagger with gilt- 
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dressed leather case, his spurs were of gold 
and the seabbard of his sword showed 
neither speck nor stain. These were the 
things of the eye, but in his heart there 
were golden dreams of setting crooked 
things straight, of letting lowly folk go 
free and taking heavy toll of those whose 
worldly affairs were in happy state. 


never consciously met 
Wilson, yet he is one 
men in the world we 
should really like 
to meet. Ever since 
we read “Ruggles” 
we have had that 
desire. It was fur- 
ther strengthened 
by “Bunker Bean”, 
“Merton of the 
Movies”, and “Oh, 
Doctor!” But what is our chance now 
when he is busy cruising about in the 
South Seas, having left his comfortable 
house in Monterey, California? There, 


have 
Leon 
few 


We 
Harry 
of the 


Harry Leon Wilson 


his publishers tell us, he is studying 
the rudimentary form of golf which is 
said to be played by the Polynesian 


aborigines. He recently wrote to his 
publishers in this vein: “I see the re- 
viewers are still saying, ‘Well, if this 
fellow Wilson would only settle down 
and write something serious we might 
expect something serious and worth- 
while from his pen!’” Personally, 
we expect nothing of the sort. So, 
there! Nor want it, either. 


We were present at quite the nicest 
tea party of the year at the National 
Arts Club where there were countless 
lovely young ladies; but the outstand- 
ing figure of the day for us was 
Henry Holt, gallant as always, courtly, 
with a pleasant welcome for all. Here 
were William De Mille’s daughters, 
and Mrs. Dawson-Scott’s son. Here 
were Mary Austin’s niece and Ida 


Clyde Clarke’s son. Margaret Wid- 
demer we saw, and Floyd Dell, with 
his wife; William Beebe, and many, 
many more. Going on to another 
house we saw Irvin Cobb, who as- 
sured us that he would not mind any 
amount of criticism which we might 
aim at him in a “Spotlight”. This is 
a comfort; for we are scarcely able 
to bear up under the onslaught of 
vituperation which is leveled at us 
from one quarter; in fact, we have 
found from the publication of this 
series how very, very tender indeed is 
the human skin of authors. Amy 
Lowell, too, was in New York City 
not long ago, and with the most en- 
gaging editor (we should call her 
“editress”, only she wouldn’t like it) 
we listened to further accounts of 
exploratory adventures in the realm 
of Keats manuscripts and incidents. 
What a fascinating book this “Life 
of Keats” bids fair to be. 

Pete Conklin is dead! He was one 
of America’s best known clowns. He 
was one of the oldest. Of late years 
you might have seen him, with droop- 
ing whiskers and genial mien, seated 
in front of the baby incubator at 
Luna Park in Coney Island. We are 
very sorry that he will not be there 
next season; for one of our happiest 
memories is of a supper we had with 
Pete some years ago, when he told us 
tales of old circus days as we ate clam 
chowder on a Coney Island pier and 
dreamed vaguely of sawdust, of 
clowning, and of echoes of applause. 

We had seldom witnessed the first 
night of a mammoth motion picture. 
It was an impressive experience: 
“glittering” is surely the mot juste to 
apply to the spectacle before the stage 
where Cecil B. De Mille’s “The Te 
Commandments” was presented to its 
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first audience in New York City. We 
could give a list of those who at- 
tended, but you might just as well 
read the latest edition of “Photo- 
play” and take your choice, or Bob 
Sherwood’s “Who’s Who in the Mov- 
Everyone who wasn’t at the 
moment in Hollywood was there. The 
crowds who besieged the exits after- 
ward were annoyed when one of their 
attempted to escape. Gloria 
Swanson and her escort Rod La Roque 
were unable to get to their car. The 
crowd practically mobbed them. Just 
what was demanded in the way of 
souvenirs was hard to fathom. Some 
of the onlookers mistook Mr. La 
Roque for the immaculate Valentino. 
Death by crushing seemed imminent; 
but the stars finally escaped pursuit 
in a taxicab. Can you name us an 
author appearance would be 
thus heralded on Broadway? We 
have attended few other first nights 
this month, although the second night 
of “The Song and Dance Man” was 
gala enough. What good entertain- 
ment it is, too. There sat Gilbert 
Seldes, the highbrow critic of “The 
Dial”, applauding the agile George 
Cohan vociferously. There too, Stark 
Young, even higher browed, perhaps, 
laughing hearti’ in spite of him- 
self. John En son and Anita Loos 
marched back and forth from the 
front row, also Mare Connelly (the 
new Kaufman-Connelly piece is al- 
ready in rehearsal), and the willowy 
Edith King. Don’t miss this play if 
you like the theatre and a fine mix- 
ture of sentiment and satire. 


° ” 
les . 


idols 


whose 


In the new serial story on which 
he is now working, Cosmo Hamilton 
is said to have changed his style of 
writing completely, or rather, per- 
haps, to have returned to an earlier 
style, in which he wrote the realistic 
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“Outpost of Eternity” in the days be- 
fore the war. This most prolific of 
the Gibbs brothers (Sir Philip and 
Arthur Hamilton being the other 
two) has recently offered a new play 
to Broadway, which exhibits his un- 
usual faculty for choosing the arrest- 
ing title. (At present writing we 
have not seen the play. Possibly it, 
too, is arresting.) His play is called 








Au Breech 





COSMO 
HAMILTON 





“The New Poor’, and that name im- 
mediately suggests a Clarion call to 
the movies. Cosmo Hamilton’s gos- 
sip and reminiscent details of Eng- 
land and America, etc., which have 
been appearing in “The Saturday 
Evening Post’, will be published 
shortly in book form as “Unwritten 
History”. Meanwhile it is scarcely 
necessary to refer again to Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s faultless appearance, his con- 
stant attendance at polo grounds and 
social functions, his urbane manner, 
or his biting wit. Arthur Hamilton 
Gibbs, his brother, wrote during the 
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war a volume called “Gun Fodder”. 


By many persons it was considered 


one of the finest of the war books. 
It has just been reissued and will add 
another volume to the small list in 
our own library which includes, “Gal- 
lipoli”, “Through the Wheat”, “The 
Odyssey of a Torpedoed Transport”, 
and “A Son at the Front”. 

We have met Mrs. C. A. Dawson- 
Seott, the English founder of the 
P. E. N. Club, a positive, quick witted 
author of numerous novels 
recent collection of 
English short stories. She says that 
since she came to America she has 
discovered “‘a whole new literature in 
the English language”. The question 
is, why did she have to come to Amer- 
ica to discover it? Willa Cather, re- 
cently returned from Europe, already 
hard at work again, proved as calm, 
as sane, as keenly intelligent as ever. 
Talking with her was Genevieve Lars- 
son, Scandinavian, born in a log 
cabin in Wisconsin, distinctly of Miss 
Cather’s environment. Miss Larsson, 
has been writing of her own 
people, and with great success. This 
first time she had met Miss 
She told me that while she 
Miss Cather tremendously, 
always been afraid of read- 
ing too much of her work, because 
the material with which they both 
worked was so similar that she did 
not want to be overly impressed by 
the older writer. Maxwell Aley of 
“The Woman’s Home Companion”’ is 
already busy with plans for welcom- 
ing the International P. E. N. Club 
when they gather from all quarters 
of the globe in New York City this 
spring. Honoré Willsie (Mrs. William 
Morrow), tall, dark, large eyed, ex- 
plained to us that what she knew 
about dinosaurs was really very little 


woman, 
and editor of a 


too, 


was the 
Cather. 
admired 
she had 
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and could all be found in “The Exile 
of the Lariat”. William Beebe, the 
explorer, became involved in a dis- 
cussion of cats and boa constrictors. 
Mr. Beebe had just finished his new 
book on—is it the Galapagos? We 
have always considered Mr. Beebe 
one of the five most fortunate men in 
the world. He has the perfect means 
of escape from the world. He is not 
only the literary man and the scien- 
tist but the explorer, People come to 
him with offers of yachts, maybe of 
battle ships for all we know —if 
“you'll only show us the wonders of 
the world”. Mr. asked us if 
we knew that the only fear babies are 
ever born with is a fear of cats. This 
he proved in his travels by experi- 
ments with negro babies, while the 
same fact had been proved by exper- 
iment with white Presently 
talk drifted to hypnotism and psy- 
chics. Into this Captain Arthur Ma- 
son was naturally projected. Do you 
remember his “Flying Bo’sun’’, one 
of the best modern short stories we 
know? It was at his house, at the 
invitation of Genevieve Mason, his 
remarkable wife, that our mother and 
we sang Christmas and ate 
Christmas waffles on Christmas morn- 
ing. It was in some ways much the 
nicest Christmas we've ever spent. 


Beebe 


babies. 


carols 


Maurine Robb, in conversation with 
Bliss Carman, gleaned several in- 
teresting bits about new poems to be 
published soon: 


Making friends with Bliss Carman is 
fascinating diversion. He is quite the poet 
even to the proverbial flowing cravat a1 
the friendly, worn corduroy suit. Singing 
in the wilderness of New Canaan, this ly! 
mystic has entranced the ear of the Britis 
public while his nearer audience has bee! 
almost wholly unaware of his existence. 
remembered the ¢ xp rience of Mohamm: 
with the mountain and went to New Cana 
to find a tall, lean figure of a man, imbued 








with wonder and reverence for the beauties 
of nature, especially of the autumn glories 
in the Silver Mine Valley surrounding New 
Canaan. Tossing back his head in what I 
soon discovered to be a characteristic ges- 
ture, he raised his long arm and pointed 
across the little river to a mass of crimson 
foliage. “Look! Is it not glorious? Won- 
derful! Connecticut is the most beautiful 
state in the union.” Then, relaxing from his 
rapt mood, he turned with a twinkle in his 
eye to remark, “Why do I think so? Be- 
cause I live here.” Proof sheets of Odell 
Shepard’s new book, called simply and star- 
tlingly “by the name of its subject, ‘Bliss 
Carman’ ”, were lying on the table in Mr. 
Carman’s study at Sunshine House, the resi- 
dence of Dr. and Mrs. King (the Mary Perry 
King who collaborated with Bliss Carman in 
producing several pageants). Mr. Shepard 
is evidently one of her coterie, too, for his 
book is dedicated to her. Since he is away 
in Europe, he has entrusted the proof read- 
ing to Bliss Carman, who laughingly says, 
“Now is my chance to say pretty things 
about my own poetry.” This next year 
promises to be quite a banner year for Mr. 
Carman, for in addition to the critical book 
of Odell Shepard’s, due to appear almost any 
moment, Mr. Carman promises another vol- 
ume of his own poetry, and has almost com- 
pleted his work on the Oxford edition of 
American contemporary verse. 


The death of Frank I. Cobb, editor 
of the New York “World”, takes from 
us in his prime the most brilliant 
writer of editorials in America, with 
the possible exception, political prej- 
udice aside, of Arthur Brisbane. Mr. 
Cobb as we knew him was a gentle, 
kindly, quiet mannered man. He 
spoke in public with great force and 
acumen. He was sincere, steadfast, 
brave. He based his political convic- 
tions on study and then on knowledge. 
He was liberal, and never afraid to 
take a stand outside the general path- 
way. His loss is a great one to the 
newspaper public, to the journalistic 
profession, to the nation. 

At a luncheon recently Signor Pir- 
andello, the Italian playwright, dis- 
cussed various types of artists, and 
then became specific as he paid trib- 
ute to Mme. Duse. He does not speak 
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English. He is slight, active, with 
white hair and snapping eyes. He 
did not begin to write plays until he 
was fifty. Before that he had done 


quantity production of varieties of 
literary efforts. In his personality 
geniality is more evident than the 
satirical note to be found in some 


of his plays. Brock Pemberton is 
about to present a cycle of them to 
America, including the “Six Charac- 
ters in Search of an Author”, already 
seen here, and commencing with 
“Henry IV”. To welcome Signor 
Pirandello arose Frank Crowninshield 
with the usual graceful tributes. Here 
one saw Edward Knoblock, deep in 





Pirandello 


the construction of a new drama 
which has a most colorful setting— 
for which we prepared to gather ma- 
terial not long ago but found nothing, 
alas, but disappointment. Here, too, 
Johnny Weaver, with the nice clean 
manuscript of a play “in the Ameri- 
can Language” to be called, @ la one 
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of his best poems, “Love ’em and 
Leave ’em”. Good advice? Here, 
Owen Johnson and George Barr 
McCutcheon. Here Charles Hanson 
Towne, and many distinguished gen- 
tlemen of Italy whose names we 
found difficult to pronounce and im- 
possible to remember. 


George S. Bryan, the gentle Yankee 
poet, arrived in town not long ago from 
the Connecticut hills. He is as hu- 
morously inclined as ever, and as 
hard working. Probably more of his 
poems have appeared in F. P. A.’s “The 
Conning Tower” than may be easily 
reckoned, yet he assures us that he 
has never met F. P. A. Mr. Bryan has 
been engaged on a series of volumes 
that interest us mightily. They are 
to be called “The Useful Knowledge 
Books” and two of them have al- 
ready been published, “The Outline of 
Radio” by John V. L. Hogan and 
“Practical Amateur Photography” by 
William S. Davis. In planning and in 
editing these volumes, Mr. Bryan has 
kept in mind the fact that usually such 
practical handbooks are written with- 
out much regard for style or char- 
acter. We find that G. S. B. has been 
remarkably successful in his efforts. 
These volumes are both informative 
and readable. They represent much 
careful work. They should be a great 
addition to the handy literature of 
handy men and women. 


Our mail brings us many bits of 
news from far and near which we, 
like some invalid bound by four walls, 
seize upon with interest. Here comes 
a note from Ralph D. Paine, from the 
U. S. S. “Concord”. The last time we 
saw him he was a New Hampshire 
farmer — now he says: “New Hamp- 
shire was never like this! I am bound 
out for a four months’ voyage in this 





new scout cruiser to points never be- 
fore visited by an American man of 
war, the Gulf of Aden, Port Su- 
dan, Djibuti in Somaliland, Berbera, 
then down the East Coast of Africa, 
to Madagascar, Zanzibar, Mombasa, 
around the Cape of Good Hope and 
across the South Atlantic to South 
America. I am planning some inland 
trips, into Abyssinia, Uganda, etc. 
Excellent grist for my mill. I played 
in luck to be invited to go along by 
the Navy Department. I shall present 
your compliments to the Sultan of 
Zanzibar.” From Charles G. Norris, 
postmarked Palermo, the following: 


We are at the end of the trail,—that is 
“the end” until we start for home around 
the middle of March. We are sumptuously 
housed in a real honest to God hotel with 
rooms that open right out into a very de- 
licious, tropical garden and the Mediter- 
ranean comes to within fifty feet of our 
windows. The weather is perfection and if 
ever good work ought to be done it is here. 
Mrs. Norris is commencing her new serial 
for “The Delineator” and I will start the 
new book tomorrow. 


Percy MacKaye, whose new play 
of Kentucky life, “This Fine Pretty 
World”, has recently been presented 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse in 
New York City, has written an article 
for the January “Graphic” on his re- 
searches among our mountain people. 
He has called it “Untamed America”. 
We quote one incident because it is 
so typical of the unnurtured beauty 
of the mountain mind as we have 
known it and as Mr. MacKaye has ap- 
parently found it: 


“Onct, when I were a leetle feller, I seed 
a thunder-ball—the likes of a comet-star 
Hit come along a big black cloud, lightnin’ 
shootin’ through and through. And the 
cloud split open, and hit blazed a ball big 
as a washin’ tub, which the valley was 
claired up and ye could see away-y back 
yander. Hit come straight-over Black Moun 
tin, and thar hit busted—big a noise as 4 
cannon—on the battlements. And _ thou 
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sands of sparks they was falling, like fox- 
fire, when wet hit shines of a night and 
light enough to travel by: like black balls 
of rosin, and hit burnin’. And the star- 
ball hit split that-thar cloud same ’s a big 
saw-log comin’ down the current; and hit 
were standin’ apart that cloud, which the 
storm shone through hit, and hit went jist 
as straight as a gun would a-shot a bullet 
from west to east. Sech rain I never seed 
fall in my life!” 

To this aged poet of nature, whose master 
fiddling in the hills has rejoiced the hearts 
of four generations, I owe intimations of the 
values of synthetic life, revelations of quick 
sympathy with all sentient things, which I 
would not swap for any specialty of the uni- 
versities. He first taught himself to read 
in middle manhood when, taken ill, he lay 
on his cabin floor, face upward to his close- 
held Bible, which—already knowing mainly 
by heart—he was able to decipher from oral 
memory. Fortunate for him (as also for 
other thousands of mountaineers) that his 
first literacy led him to the splendors of 
speech in the St. James Version. Yet before 
then his poetic gifts were bred of a noble 
illiteracy. 


Way down East Fortieth Street, 
New York, is the Sculptor’s Gallery, 


a long cheerful room opening from 


the street. Recently they have been 
showing the sculpture and paintings 
of young artists. Robin Field’s land- 
scapes had a spontaneity that was 
very pleasing and Warren Dahler in 
panels, tall screen, or intricately dec- 
orated chest showed with beautiful 
results an appreciation and skilful 
use of the varying tones of gold. The 
Montross Gallery has been exhibiting 
modern water colors. We remember 
most a winter road by Bertram Hart- 
mann; bold strokes of blue and brown 
on white paper making all the cold 
but glowing attraction of the snow, 
deeply shadowed and accented by bare 
trees. It was invigorating. Also it 
made us grateful for the pleasant 
sizzle of the heater in the early morn- 
ing. Another room was completely 
hung with water colors by Arthur P. 
Hunt. Some of them were rather un- 
usual in that they were night scenes. 
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Yet what time of the twenty four 
hours is as fascinating as blue dusk 
or night with yellow lights here and 
there? While most of these sketches 
were done abroad, that is the sort of 
beauty that one can find anywhere. 
Marie Laurencin is perhaps the best 
known of women painters in France, 
and the examples of her work, hung 
at the Wildenstein Galleries, were 
charming and graceful with a fine, 
delicate sense of color. Someone told 
us that Malvina Hoffman was show- 
ing three splendid heads of Paderew- 
ski at the Grand Central Station Gal- 
lery. We have been interested in her 
sculpture ever since the long ago day 
when we saw a black and red bac- 
chante poster of Pavlowa in the win- 
dow of a little cheap restaurant and 
begged it from the astonished pro- 
prietor, who had lent it advertising 
space. By the time we finally reached 
the exhibit we were disappointed to 
find but one head of the pianist. 
Chester Beach had many small attrac- 
tive bronzes. Since this is a literary 
magazine we must make special men- 
tion of the book ends, of which Edith 
Parsons’s lovable vagrant pups were 
perhaps the most appealing as well 
as the most amusing. 


Every now and then Frank Swin- 
nerton pops into the office, smiles, 
bows, tells us a joke, and vanishes 
again to deliver a lecture in some far 
corner of the globe. We think that 
he is the most difficult man in the 
world to disturb, the most tolerant 
and practically the most whimsical. 
In his refreshing attitude toward life 
he reminds us occasionally of Peter 
Pan; but surely, Peter Pan never 
looked out of eyes so satanically an- 
alytical as are Mr. Swinnerton’s. 
Which reminds us that Maude Adams 
has joined the ranks of the Film 
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Guild and will turn all her attention 
from now on to the development of 
the motion pictures. She has already 
perfected an extraordinary lighting 
device which is said to give, in the 
studio, the effect of depth and dis- 
tance otherwise obtainable only out of 


doors. She will not give up her pro- 


duction of Kipling’s “Kim”, however. 


Jim Tully is a vigorous and sen- 
timental gentleman. We like him. 
Here’s a sketch of him sent us by 
James Edward Hungerford of Cal- 
ifornia. 


“Jim” — he doesn’t like James, because it 
severe and affected — Tully, Los An- 
geles self educated writer, author of “Em- 
mett Lawler”, a book that brought him fame 
almost over night and made him to be hailed 
as a second Jack London, spoke before a se- 
lect gathering for the first time in his life, 
recently, at a elub luncheon where women 
pre dominated. He had often appeared before 
idiences in the prize ring, but this was his 
first appearance in the “circle feminine”. 
And to speak in Jim’s own vernacular, he 
“got away with it”, and ended his talk 
abruptly and naively by saying: “That’ll be 
ye 


sounds 


He revealed a remarkable story of human 
interest, of inspiration, of a_ philosophy 
1 from a life of loneliness, and 
hunger, both physical and spiritual. 

“T got a present that I liked last Christ- 
mas”, he near the end of his talk. 
“Tt was from the fellows I’d come up with. 
Most of them are completely whipped by life. 
They didn’t have a chance, and, like me, 
they had no one who eared enough about 
them to help them get a start. But they 
don’t grudge me my little suecess. The gift 
was a candle in a silver candlestick, and one 
of the fellows who knew how to write scrib- 
bled on a ecard tied to the candle: ‘May the 

ght of truth never be put out by material 
success, and don’t forget your old pals’.” 

“T never will forget them. They needn’t 
worry. They and little children who are or- 
phans — as I was — are what I live for now. 
I’ve been a heater of links in a chain fae- 
tory; a pugilist; a hobo; a vagrant in New 
York City, when I walked up Fifth Avenue 
not daring to go to the municipal aid station, 
for it would be the third time, and that 
meant arrest; seeing dogs in limousines, with 
pink ribbons around their necks, and I with 
no place I dared to stop, much less sleep. I 


wnale 
evolve 


woe, 


related 


got this book, ‘Emmett Lawler’, in my head 
six years ago, and couldn’t get it out. I 
wrote verse for the Cleveland ‘Plain Dealer’, 
and I used to punish those fellows by read 
ing my verse to them before it was printed. 
I surely owe them something now! 

“T thought I had my book finished, but it 
only had five thousand words. I worked 
fourteen hours a day to bring it up to ninety 
thousand, and then I fell in with Rupert 
Hughes. He encouraged me a lot and helped 
me. At last, I dared to send it to 
lisher, and in ten days I 
cepting it. 

“I believe in my country. It’s 
But something is wrong, when there are so 
many who want work, and there is nothing 
for them to do. Perhaps it was my fault, 
back in those days, when I was a vagrant. 
sut long before that I’d resolved with all 
the strength I had that I wouldn’t crush my- 
self. And surely the little children, who are 
terribly hungry today, are not to blame. 

‘ We must help them now. 

“There are two million of them at this mo 
ment in America, just like me when I was a 
little shaver fresh from the orphans’ home, 
and made a slave of to someone who had no 
use for me, except as I worked. These mil 
lions, under ten years of age, work, and sev 
enty per cent are crippled from work they 
have to do. 

“T like to read get real 
mad at him ‘God’s in his 
Heaven: all’s right with the world. Mavbe 
it is all right in His Heaven, and in His 
world, but Browning never went to bed 
kicked by some brute until he was sore, and 
without anything to eat for two days. That’s 
what some of us have done. And we didn’t 
grow on it either! But it isn’t the hunger 
for bread that hard, but just the 
fact that no one eares for us. I’m going to 
give my life, the rest of it, to seeing that sort 
of hunger just a littl : 

“Oh, ves, we find help after we reach the 
shore. People are good to me now, and I 
thank them for it. But I am one in a thou 
sand. The other nine hundred and ninet: 
nine are completely crushed. They never 
look up to the stars. They never find Jov 
Let’s you an’ I help them to find it. I thank 
God for people like vou!” 

Jim Tully is big and rugged and red 
headed. He looks like a big tough prize 
fighter — but his heart is the heart of a 
tle child. That’s why he loves them. 


a pub 


got a telegram ac- 


great! 
great! 


Browning, but I 


when he says: 


goes so 


less among children 


Professor Willmann, whose great 
work on education was reviewed last 
month by Mr. Porterfield, died not in 


1907, as stated, but in 1920. 
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ULIAN STREET has recently re- 
J turned from Hollywood where he 
went to supervise preparations for the 
screen version of his novel, “Rita Cov- 
entry”. His book of short stories, 
“Cross Sections” (Doubleday, Page), 
has recently been published. Mr. Street 
has taken a house near Princeton Uni- 
versity where he is living perma- 
nently. It is, he avers, an atmosphere 
more conducive to work than that of 
the town. ARTHUR STURGES HILDE- 
BRAND has just returned from an 
eighteen months’ voyage to the Medi- 
terranean, and is about to set forth 
upon another cruise. His “Blue Wa- 
ter” (Harcourt), to be issued this 
autumn, describes this last trip 
of his. Hildebrand is a graduate 
of Yale University. He became an 
architect after leaving college but 
gave that up to undertake writing. 
His one novel, “The Parlor Begat 
Amos”, was a rousing story of the 
LLEWELYN Powys, brother of 
that energetic lecturer John Cowper 
Powys, is an essayist of much ability. 
He is B. A., Cambridge, England, 
author of “The Confessions of Two 
Brothers”, “Ebony and Ivory”, and 
“Thirteen Worthies”. He is spending 
the summer at 4 Patchin Place, New 
York City. He declares that he finds 
the environs of Greenwich Village 
more truly civilized than any other 
portion of the world’s surface that he 
has visited. Dressed in a red shirt he 
writes on the top of a roof under the 
shadow of Jefferson Market. He as- 
serts that he infinitely prefers the ap- 
pearance of the gentle Ailanthus trees, 
which grow so profusely in the court- 
yards of this delightful section of the 
city, to that of the spiked African Mi- 


sea. 


mosas, and would far rather have his 
sleep broken by the intermittent hoot- 
ings of the boats in the harbor than 
by the midnight gruntings of black 
maned lions whose clamor during his 
long stay in Africa began eventually 
to get on his nerves. He proposes, 
however, to revisit Africa, spend sev- 
eral years in the interior of China, 
and finally in his old age, retire to the 
Blackmore Vale, England. 

A. E. WHITING-BAKER is a young 
Englishman in the Consular service 
with headquarters at the moment in 
Bermuda. SADAKICHI HARTMANN is 
an essayist of the old school. He is 
a brilliant and witty talker and con- 
versationalist. James Huneker called 
him “A Japanese primitive with the 
soul of a Schopenhauer”. BABETTE 
DEUTSCH and her husband Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky are en route for Russia 
and other continental points. GRANT 
OVERTON, since the completion of 
“American Nights Entertainments” 
(Doran) has been vacationing. He is 
still writing a weekly column for the 
Metropolitan News Service. His new 
novel, “The Thousand and First Night’’, 
will be published in 1924. LOUISE 
TOWNSEND NICHOLL is now with Mrs. 
Clark at the Sunwise Turn Book- 
shop in New York City. She is still 
writing poetry and is one of the editors 
of “The Measure’. REX HUNTER, 
an Americanized Australian, will soon 
publish in this country a book of verse, 
“And Tomorrow Comes” (Hinrichsen) , 
which will contain Australasian as well 
as American work. FRANK V. Mor- 
LEY is the youngest of the brothers 
Morley, Christopher being the oldest, 
Felix, an editorial writer on the Balti- 
more “Sun”, the centre of the trio. 








All are literary as may easily be seen. 
All have been Rhodes scholars. Frank 
Morley studied at Haverford College 
and Johns Hopkins University; went 
to New College, Oxford, as Rhodes 
Scholar from Maryland;- played on the 
Oxford-Cambridge lacrosse team that 
toured over here in 1922; has just com- 
pleted his three years at Oxford where 
he specialized in mathematics; has 
published a number of mathematical 
papers in technical journals; has writ- 
ten a literary guide book about East 
Anglia which is soon to be published 
in London by Methuen. He has ram- 
bled as far east as Greece; as far west 
as Alaska; he has worked in an auto- 
mobile factory, in the stokehold of a 
steamship, and has instructed a class 
of army officers in the mathematics of 
artillery. All in all, a remarkable mem- 
ber of a remarkable family! ROBERTA 
SWARTZ, an undergraduate of Mt. 
Holyoke College and a native of Brook- 
lyn, recently won the first prize awarded 
by the Poetry Club of Southern Meth- 
odist University. GENEVIEVE TAG- 
GARD is vigorously enjoying the east 
and is working hard at her self im- 
posed task of poetry writing. JOHN 
V. A. WEAVER writes from North Car- 
olina that he is in the “midst of tower- 
ing mountains, purple valleys, etc., in- 
tent upon filling myself with so much 
good health that I can by the end of 
the summer lick my weight in oilcans.” 
MARGARET WIDDEMER, the poetess, 
has just returned from California 
where she has been for the past six 
months. While there she completed 
her new novel, “The Graven Image”, 
which will be published this autumn 
by Harcourt. JOSEPH AUSLANDER, 
a young American who writes much 
for the magazines and has spent sev- 
eral years in England, has now re- 
turned to America and is writing his 
verses in old Stonington, Connecticut 
CHARLES A. BENNETT, professor of 
philosophy and ethics at Yale Univer- 
sity, has written many essays and, as 
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we remember him, is one of the most 
stimulating of classroom lecturers. 
Perhaps that is because he is an Irish- 
man by birth. MAURICE FRANCIS 
EGAN, who has been recently compli- 
mented in some of the Swiss and 
French papers on his diplomatic man- 
agement of matters during the war, 
seems to consider that the success of 
diplomacy is largely dependent on 
food. A publisher recently asked him 
to write a small textbook for the ben- 
efit of young diplomatists or those 
misguided young persons who feel 
that their futures lie in assisting to 
direct the foreign policy of their coun- 
try. Mr. Egan shocked the serious 
gentleman who made the suggestion 
by saying that the United States had 
no foreign policy, but had plenty of 
good food, and while the aspiring 
candidate waited for a place, his busi- 
ness was to study the elements of good 
cooking, as a foundation for diplo- 
matic success. On being asked what 
he considered, even at his age, the 
greatest compliment he had ever re- 
ceived, he said that it was Prince 
Axel of Denmark’s statement that 
when Mr. and Mrs. Egan left Copen- 
hagen, the best dinners in Europe 
were no more! DAVID MORTON, spend- 
ing the summer at Kamp Kill Kare, 
St. Albans, Vermont, a site we know 
well, writes that he is swimming a 
little, fishing a little, and working 
somewhat on the arrangement of a 
new book of sonnets which he hopes 
to have ready for publication in the 
spring. RUTH HALE, who has been 
busy this summer seeing that Hey- 
wood Broun’s son, H 3rd, enjoyed 
himself in the country, has now re- 
turned to town, proud of the fact that 
her husband’s new novel is actually in 
the publisher’s hands. ROBERT CoRTES 
HOLLIDAY has been spending the sum- 
mer writing a new series of book re- 
views and essays. ALEXANDER KAUN 


is a professor at the University of Cal- 


ifornia. His new book on Leonid 
Andreyev is soon to be published. 





















































ILLIAM MCFEE recently re- 
turned to New York City from 
with Captain David W. 
3one, as bookseller extraordinary to 
the High Seas Bookshop on board the 
S. S. “Tuscania”. The Cunard Com- 
pany gave him a luncheon on his ar- 
rival in port at which various literary 
gentlemen were present. McFee has 
been working diligently on his new 
novel, ““Race’’, in the past few months. 
BASIL THOMPSON is an _ insurance 
agent of New Orleans and is one of 
the editors of that southern literary 
magazine, “The Double Dealer”. He 
has contributed verses to various of 
the magazines. ROBERT FROST will re- 
turn this coming year to his old 
chair in the English department of 
Amherst College which he occupied 
from 1916 to 1920. There he will re- 
sume his unusually successful seminar 
His new volume of verse, 
“New Hampshire” (Holt), is to be 
published this autumn. FLOYD DELL 
has been resting this summer, after 
correcting the proofs of his new novel, 
“Janet March” (Knopf), and helping 
“The Liberator” close its affairs be- 
fore moving to its new Chicago home. 
Now he has started his new novel, 
which, he tells us, is in an entirely 
new vein—for him. MARION STRO- 
BEL (now Mrs. J. H. Mitchell) is still 
aiding in the publication of “Poetry”. 
She writes that she is scrubbing the 
offices preparatory to Harriet Mon- 
roe’s return. HUGH WALPOLE has re- 
turned to England and, the last we 
have heard, is traveling violently from 
place to place resting after his Amer- 
ican lecture tour. His “Jeremy and 
Hamlet” (Doran) will appear as a 
book this autumn. JANE BARBARA 


his voyage 


courses. 
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ALEXANDER is a Vassar graduate of 
the class of 1922. While at college 
she wrote verses which she says were 
used as fillers in the college monthly. 
She is now reader for a New York 
publishing firm. JEANNETTE MARKS 
is head of the Department of English 
Literature at Mount Holyoke College. 
She has been preparing a syllabus of 
English literature for the press this 
summer. Of her experiences on Lake 
Champlain she writes: 


Half my time for a whole has 
been faithfully invested in snuffiing up dust 
and dripping perspiration while I have 
planted, weeded, hoed and harvested aspara 
gus, strawberries, corn, potatoes, beans, car 
rots, beets, onions and cabbages; in caring 
for my Jersey Cowslip and my four dogs; in 
swimming; in camping on the St. Lawrence 
and in saying unprintable things about an 
automobile that would rather short-circuit 
than run; and in cranking up an outboard 
motor boat with the honest name of “Mud 
Hen”. 


summer 


SAMUEL ROTH has disappeared from 
his life as a bookseller and writes us 
from a distant section of New York 
City that he has just completed a 
novel upon which he has been working 
fourteen years. KATHRYN WHITE 
RYAN came east from Denver, Colo- 
rado, in 1919. She has published 
many short stories and poems and 
writes constantly. ROBERT HILLYER 
is president of the New England Po- 
etry Club and an instructor of Eng- 
lish at Harvard University. He has 
published during the last year “A 
Book of Danish Verse” (translations, 
in collaboration with S. Foster Da- 
mon, published by The American 
Scandinavian Foundation) ; “The Hills 
Give Promise” (Brimmer) ; and “The 
Coming Forth by Day”, metrical ar- 
rangements from the Egyptian Book 











of the Dead (Brimmer). LUCILE RUT- 
LAND is a charming lady, a resident 
of New Orleans and definitely allied 
with the literary group there. CHAR- 
MION VON WIEGAND is the wife of a 
New York business man who prefers 
to write under a nom de plume. KATE 
DICKINSON SWEETSER spent the sum- 
mer at East Gloucester, where she 
was especially interested in the Little 
Theatre group and its interpretive 
work. Harper and Brothers are bring- 
ing out Miss Sweetser’s popular books 
for young people this autumn under 
the general name of “The Sweetser 
Juveniles” with handsome new cover 
designs and illustrations. ANNE CAR- 
ROLL MOORE, supervisor of work with 
children at the New York Public Li- 
brary, will publish two new books this 
autumn: “Nicholas” (Putnam), a most 
unusual Christmas story, and “New 
Roads to Childhood” (Doran), an en- 
larged and revised edition of her ear- 
lier book. GENEVIEVE TAGGARD writes 
from the Berkshires where she and 
her husband and child are now living 
that she has at last learned to appre- 
ciate New England. 

[ will never patronize New England again! 
Robert Wolf has been trying for three years 
to get me to see the lines of these trees and 
hills. And the other night on the back of a 
dairy truck, I did. We go in on Saturday 
nights with the farmers. The hills are black, 
sliced sharp under the chilly moonlight. The 


earth flows away under you, and the hills 
mass themselves to left and right. 


Leon Gelber in San Francisco is 
publishing a small collection of Miss 
Taggard’s poems of Hawaii (where 
she lived for twenty years). She says 
that this winter in the fastness of 
New England she proposes to write a 
prose book concerning that island. 
WILLIAM BEEBE, the scientist and 
explorer, has returned to this coun- 
try. His account of his latest stay in 
the jungle will be published this au- 
tumn under the title, “Galapagos” 
(Putnam). GERALD HEWES CARSON, 
a graduate of the University of IIli- 
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nois, is at present working with a 
publishing concern in New York City. 
He says that in his spare time, in the 
privacy of his own home and without 
the slightest encouragement, he is 
working on a biographical and critical 
study of Frederic, Harrison which he 
hopes some day to publish in book 
form. LAURENCE STALLINGS is an edi- 
torial writer on the New York “World”. 
This is all he wishes us to say of him. 
If we must suppress the rest of his 
history, he cannot object to our voic- 
ing the opinion that he is the most 
brilliant young writer who has _ be- 
come evident during the last twelve 
months—and we realize that he was 
evident to some before that. Dr. 
JOSEPH COLLINS, the eminent neurolo- 
gist, has written and published many 
books. He is at work on a new vol- 
ume now. His latest volume is the 
much discussed “The Doctor Looks at 
Literature” (Doran). 

FORTUNE GALLO enjoys a unique po- 
sition in American grand opera. First 
of all he makes grand opera pay. Sec- 
ond, he breaks away from all estab- 
lished rules of operatic presentation, 
and opens his New York engagement 
of the San Carlo Opera Company in 
the middle of September, at the very 
outset of the musical season. When 
he first instituted this innovation, the 
wise ones scoffed. It was unheard of, 
they said; no sensible entrepreneur 
would think of anything so foolhardy. 
But Gallo won out. He had shrewdly 
foreseen a healthy early season hun- 
ger for operatic fare on the part of 
thousands who had been without it 
during the summer. Moreover he 
catered to another large army of pa- 
trons who eagerly absorbed what he 
had to offer because they knew that it 
was the season’s sole opportunity to 
witness first class grand opera at 
prices within the range of their lim- 
ited incomes, the only other estab 
lished opera in New York being for 
the main a rich man’s luxury. 




























































LMER MURPHY has been a Wash- 

ington, D. C., newspaper corre- 
spondent for many years, and conse- 
quently intimately associated with po- 
litical trends. COUNTEE P. CULLEN is 
a twenty year old Negro poet. We 
first met him at a meeting of the High 
School Poetry Society of Greater New 
York. MAry AUSTIN is still in New 
Mexico at work on the series of arti- 
cles soon to be published in “The Cen- 
tury”, dealing with the cultures that 
have come to rest there. Unfortunately 
while down on the Mexican border 
earlier in the summer, Mrs. Austin 
picked up one of those mysterious mal- 
adies that seem to be part of Old Mex- 
ico’s contribution to her neighbor on 
the north. After vain treatment at the 
hands of doctors she has resorted to 
aboriginal herb teas, with such good 
effect that she expects to be quite ready 
to take up the cudgels with anybody 
who finds matter for controversy in 
her forthcoming series in THE Booxk- 
MAN on “How to Make the Most of 
Your Genius”. MALCOLM COWLEY has 
returned from Paris to New York 
City, where he is one of the editors of 
“Broom”. S. P. RUDINGER DE RODYEKO 
was formerly a major with the Chinese 
military forces. He lives now in New 
York City. SHAW DESMOND, the Irish 
author and lecturer, is the author of 
several novels and volumes of discus- 
sion and criticism. His latest work 
was “The Drama of Sinn Fein” (Scrib- 
ner). JOHAN BOJER is now on a visit 
to this country, where he will deliver 
lectures. JULIUS MORITZEN is a fre- 
quent translator from the Scandina- 
vian, and the author of the recent 
“Georg Brandes in Life and Letters’. 
EDYTHE H. BROWNE has been studying 
for the past few years at Columbia 
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University. She is a free lance writer 
and has made her specialty the inter- 
viewing of prominent people. BABETTE 
DEUTSCH and her husband Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky are now touring Europe. 
They plan to visit Germany, Russia, 
Italy, France, and England, collecting 
literary facts en route. LESLIE NEL- 
SON JENNINGS, the sandy haired son- 
neteer, has recently been in New York 
City; but we have lost track of him at 
the moment. KEITH PRESTON is the 
Chicago gentleman who doubles as 
Latin professor and “Daily News” 
colyumist. ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD, a 
monthly contributor to these pages, is 
teaching again this year at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College in Lynchburg, 
Virginia. H. W. BoyNTON of Bristol, 
Rhode Island, is a critic and editor of 
many years’ standing, and a contrib- 
utor to many of the contemporary 
magazines and reviews. WAYLAND 
WELLS WILLIAMS, author of several 
novels including the recent “Family” 
(Stokes), is a resident of New Haven, 
Connecticut. He is a graduate of Yale 
University and was for a time a jour- 
nalist in New York City. BURTON 
RASCOE, literary editor of the New 
York “Tribune”, has been working for 
five years on a book of essays which — 
having been announced for publication 
innumerable times — is now said actu- 
ally to be about to appear. STEPHEN 
VINCENT BENET, the young poet and 
novelist, is at present writing short 


stories. His latest novel, “Jean Hu- 
guenot” (Holt), has just been pub- 
lished. WILLIAM MCFEE, having re- 


turned from voyaging, is busy on a 
new novel in his new home at West- 
port, Connecticut. RAYMOND M. 
WEAVER, of Columbia University, has 
for some time been at work upon a 
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a 


series of biographical sketches which 
will form a book to follow his ““Herman 
Melville: Mariner and Mystic” (Do- 
ran). RuTH HALE, we hear, is plan- 
ning to write a nove!. Meanwhile, she 
is writing critical articles for the re- 
views and magazines. W. N. C. CARL- 
TON, critic and essayist, is at present 
the librarian at Williams College 
Library. He has published several 
books and monographs. He tells us: 
“T have spent many pleasant evenings 
at the Café de la Rotonde, but without 
being convinced that the young men 
and maidens I saw there were having 
nearly as much fun as we ‘men of the 
1890’s’ had. They were so frightfully 
serious, we were so gloriously happy; 
they carried the burden of civilization 
on their bent and slender shoulders; 
we drank light wines and beer, stood 
on tables, and chanted Dowson’s ‘Cy- 
nara’ and Symons’s ‘Nora on the Pave- 
ment’.” HERBERT S. GORMAN has re- 
turned to New York City from the 
MacDowell Colony, where he spent the 
summer. His book of essays, “The 
Procession of Masks” (Brimmer), is 
on the fall lists, and he is occupied 
now, he writes us, with a novel which 
he has rewritten every year for the 
last three MAXWELL BODEN- 
HEIM’S newest collection of verse is 
“Against This Age” (Boni, Liveright). 


years. 


From one of the young ladies of West- 
over School comes a missive concern- 
ing modern verse. Alice Lightner is 
her name, and we understand that she 
feels that too much free verse finds its 
way into our pages. She may be right. 
We, nevertheless, reprint hers: 


WASTE WORDS 
I turn the pages listlessly 
And read 
The myriad mumblings of our minstrelsy ; 
The words that they have writ, 
The dreams and hymns 
Of this generation. 
How swift the years roll by! 
Soon will we leave 
Unto the judgment of the ages 
These ringing songs: 
“She stood in the garden 


With the larkspur behind her 

And full-blown roses in her arms. 

Calm and serene, 

Her voice across the grass 

Was a little silver bell. 

I would have kneeled down 

At her feet.” , 

“The man is sent to shovel off the snow 
That lies, a carpet on the narrow walk. 

He heaves with ease great shovelfuls aside 
And throws it up in piles, now high, now low. 
And when it’s clear he’ll go inside and talk 
And drink his tea and snow will fall outside,” 
“The grass grows fast, and weeds, 

On the new-turned sod; 

The evils 

That we spent our life to hide 

Are all forgotten; 

The mist comes in 

And all is lost in the cool tombs.” 

The pages flutter idly 

In the evening breeze. 

My mind goes back 

To the nightingale that inspired 

Keats. 

And a distant whippoorwill 

Laughs in the gloom, 

“What have you done?” 


The following quotation from the 
Harvard “Library Notes” strikes us 


as peculiarly interesting. Research 


work in the future will be greatly aided 
if the libraries of great students are 
kept intact as they themselves collected 
and arranged them. 


Not the least gratifying feature of this gift 
is that the Library now has an important 
part of the library of each of the professors 
whose collaboration gave the Harvard Phil- 
osophical Department preéminence twenty 
years ago. Professor Palmer, happily still 
a frequent visitor to the building, trans 
ferred to the Treasure Room several months 
ago his first editions of philosophical writers 
which were not already in the Library. At 
the same time, Dr. Rand gathered the 
Library’s copies of other philosophical first 
editions, which with Professor Palmer’s gift 
are now shelved in one of the Treasure 
Room cases, making an impressive represen 
tation of this subject. 

Professor Munsterberg’s library was pur 
chased soon after his death and presented to 
Harvard by a group of his friends, who also 
provided an interesting and characteristic 
book-plate designed by Fritz Endell. Pro 
fessor Royce’s collection of the works of 
Schelling was given by him to the Robbins 
Philosophical Library, which is under Dr 
Rand’s care in Emerson Hall, together wit! 
the annotated works used by him in his 
courses. Professor Santayana also gave ti 
this Library various works by his colleagues 
which contain 
usual value 
tent, 


criticisms of ul 
of ecaustie co! 


marginal 


] 


and sometimes 
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AMLIN GARLAND is again liv- 

ing in New York City, where he 
has an office at the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. At present, the 
author of “A Son of the Middle Bor- 
der” and “A Daughter of the Middle 
Border” (Macmillan) is at work on a 
series of impressions culled from his 
sojourn in England last season. “The 
Book of the American Indian” (Har- 
per), with Frederic Remington illus- 
trations, came from Mr. Garland’s pen 
this autumn, and he is preparing sev- 
eral other volumes. FANNIE HURST, 
whose “Lummox” (Harper) has been 
so widely hailed by the critics, writes 
that she has not deserted the short 
story entirely for the novel: 

The larger canvas is of course a strangely 
happy hunting ground for one accustomed 
to more cramped dimensions in which to 
work. In fact, I consider short story tech- 
nique more subtle and difficult than that of 
the novel. One almost dares to hope that 
ardent apprenticeship in the happier hunt- 
ing ground of the novel is as good a prepara- 
tion as any for some day accomplishing a 
really great short story. 

She is about to move into a new 
studio apartment, concerning which 
she tells us: 


It has an upstairs and a downstairs, to 
which I am accustomed from my middle 
west environment. I’ve never become en- 
tirely reconciled to life on the horizontal. 
It is exciting, shopping red checked ging- 
ham eurtains for my kitchen window, and 
there is a bullfinch in a wicker cage to hang 
between them and a window box of red 
geraniums. I’ve never owned a real kitchen 
before and it seems to me that all my life 
one breathless straining toward 
moment of that kitchen win- 
dow with the red gingham curtains. Red 
checked ones. 


However, Miss Hurst will no sooner 
be settled in the apartment than she 
will sail for Italy; she hopes to com- 
plete her new novel in Florence. Rvu- 
PERT HUGHES has just finished both a 
novel and a motion picture. His novel 


has been 
the supreme 


is devoted to the career of Betty Ju- 
mel and, beginning in 1794, somewhat 
overlaps the period covered in his re- 
cent “Within These Walls” (Harper). 
The motion picture which he has just 
written and directed is called “Law 
Against Law” and is based on the fact 
that with forty-eight states in the 
union, we have forty-eight different 
divorce laws, some of them conflict- 
ing. He uses the motion picture, 
therefore, as a forum for the discus- 
sion of a great contemporary problem. 

MARGUERITE E. HARRISON, author of 
“Unfinished Tales from a Russian 
Prison” and “Marooned in Moscow” 
(Doran), is at present traveling in 
the East. She planned to make the 
starting point for her expedition, 
Constantinople. From there she would 
work through Persia and possibly to 
India. With her are another jour- 
nalist and a motion picture operator. 
MARION STROBEL, of Chicago, is still 
associated with Harriet Monroe on 
“Poetry”, in spite of the fact that she 
has become Mrs. J. H. Mitchell. HEr- 
VEY ALLEN, a Pennsylvanian now liv- 
ing in Charleston, South Carolina, has 
published several volumes; “Wampum 
and Old Gold” (Yale), “The Bride of 
Huitzil” (Drake), and with Du Bose 
Heyward “Carolina Chansons” (Mac- 
millan), a book which sold remarka- 
bly well last year. He is now at work 
on a volume which has been under 
way for some years past, to be called 
“Earth Moods”. This volume will at- 
tempt to phrase in poetic form some 
of the more modern and scientific con- 
ceptions of life, using the terms of 
science in verse. “Leif the Lucky” is 
the latter portion of an epic of ““Man 
in the Northern Hemisphere” from the 
last Ice Age to the Voyage of Colum- 
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bus. Poetry is for young Mr. Allen 
not a pastime or a side issue, but a 
life work. In future he hopes to treat 
in verse a great many American leg- 
ends and much historical material of 
various sections of the United States, 
not neglecting modern aspects of life. 
He has made a special study of poetic 
narrative forms. “The Blindman”, 
which is being issued this fall as a 
separate volume by the Yale Press, is 
a reprint from “Wampum and Old 
Gold”. This poem has been commem- 
orated by the annual Blindman Prize 
of $250. Mr. Allen spent the last two 
summers in Cambridge, Massachu- 


setts, and at the MacDowell Colony at 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, work- 
ing on a group of Norse poems requir- 


ing research in Scandinavian litera- 
ture and history, notably the sagas. 
THOMAS BEER, whose “Stephen 
Crane: a Study in American Letters” 
(Knopf) is reviewed in this number of 
THE BOOKMAN, is well known as one 
of the best short story writers in 
America. His novel “The Fair Re- 
wards” (Knopf) was published last 
year, and he has written several plays. 
He lives in Yonkers, New York. Ros- 
ERT GRAVES, the English poet and 
critic, has not published a volume of 
verse in this country since his “Pier- 
Glass” (Knopf). ARCHIBALD MAr- 
SHALL, whose “Anthony Dare” (Dodd, 
Mead) is the first volume of a trilogy 
that will carry the hero from his teens 
into middle life, is about to publish an 
abridged version of Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson”. His purpose is to tear away 
the husks and leave the kernel for 
readers who would not otherwise take 
the time for the original biography. 
If this venture is successful, he will 
carry on the work with other classics. 
HoMER Croy, author of “West of the 
Water Tower” (Harper), asserts that 
he is one of the tallest men in the 
writing business — six feet, two and 
one half inches — and has “just about 
enough hair to make a brush for a 


miniature painter’. HILAIRE BELLOC, 
the English novelist, essayist, critic, 
and lecturer, was in America last sea- 
His wit, his positiveness, his en- 
thusiasm captured many audiences. 
The result of this trip is a volume of 
impressions, which he calls “A Con- 
trast’ (McBride). Two of JOHN 
GOULD FLETCHER’S earlier collections 
of verse were gathered together last 
year under the title “Preludes and 
Symphonies” (Houghton Mifflin). This 
American poet lives for the most part 
in England. CAROLYN WELLS, in ad- 
dition to several new detective yarns, 
has edited “The Outline of Humor” 
for Putnam’s “Outline” series. She 
writes the following corrective epistle 
to us: “In your current number you 
state (in the Collectors’ Guide) that I 
have sold my Whitman collection. 
This is so far from the truth, and has 
caused me so much annoyance, that I 
wish you would correct it. I sold 
merely some duplicates of my Whit- 
man library — selling none of which 
I did not possess one or more dupli- 
cate copies.” 

PADRAIC COLUM had his first intro- 
duction to folk lore and folk romance 
through hearing the surviving shan- 
achie or professional story teller re- 
lating traditional histories and stories 
beside the fireside in the county Cavan 
in Ireland where he was brought up. 
He has found out that there are many 
affinities between the Gaelic story 
teller in Ireland and the Kanaka story 
teller in the South Seas; he has come 
back from Hawaii with a collection of 
Polynesian stories which the Yale 
University Press are about to publish 
with the title “At the Gate Ways of 
the Day”. GEORGE STERLING, the gen- 
tle poet of San Francisco, published 
this autumn a volume of “Selected 
Poems” (Holt). F. R. McCreary is 
a young gentleman of Boston who has 
contributed poetry to various of the 
magazines. ANNE CARROLL MOORE is 
this autumn publishing two volumes: 


son. 








THE BOOKMAN 





life has stood for what is best and 
what is worst in American railroad 
management; on the one side the un- 
scrupulous Credit Mobilier and Jay 
Gould; on the other side Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, a pioneer in railway re- 
form, and E. H. Harriman, a master 
railroad builder. At a time when the 
railroad situation constitutes a prob- 
lem of far greater moment than ever 
before, it is fortunate that a book is 
published which gives a really clear 
and well rounded account of the roads 
of financial policies and fortunes. The 
story shows the vitality of a rightly lo- 
cated railroad, and its power, under 
competent management, of working 
free from the handicaps of financial 
exploitation and becoming a source of 
profit to its stockholders and service to 
the entire community. 


“The Standard Business Dictionary” 
(Standard Publishing Co.), compiled 


Commercial 


Law Cases 
By Harold L. Perrin 


LL.M., Ph.D. 


Head of Department of Law, College of 
and College of 
University. 


Administration 
Boston 


Business 


Secretarial Science, 


and 


Hugh W. Babb 


B.A., LL.B. 


Professor of Law, 
Administration, Boston 


College of 


Univ. 


Assistant 
Business 
Makes available for the first time a 
work for general use which combines 
the text-book and case-book methods 
of teaching law. Each section is 
prefaced by a brief, lucid statement 
of the point of law about to be 
treated, then follow digested deci- 
sions, showing the application of the 
principle. 


In Two Volumes. Octavo. 
$7.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 








by Julius Spiegel, is a very handy ref- 
erence book for the modern business or 
professional man. It contains defini- 
tions and elucidations of terms com- 
mon to individual vocations which are 
not likely to appear in ordinary dic- 
tionaries. The compiler says the pub- 
lication has no counterpart; if this is 
literally so, it is an especially valuable 
bit of work. 
—J. G. 


Drama (continued) 


Why Girls Stay Home, A Satiric Comedy in One 
Act, by Maude Humphrey [Stewart]. 

The Letters, by Frank G. Tompkins [Stewart]. 

Nevertheless, by Stuart Walker [Stewart]. 

Three Modern Japanese Plays, trans. by Yozan 
T. Iwasaki and Glenn Hughes [Stewart]. 

The Cloud That Lifted and The Power of the 
Dead, by Maurice Maeterlinck, trans. by F. M. 
Atkinson [Century]. 

Dramatics for School and Community, by Claude 
Merton Wise [Stewart]. 

One-Act Plays, ed. by James Plaisted Webber and 
Hanson Hart Webster [Houghton]. 

The Heroes of the Puppet Stage, by Madge An- 
derson [Harcourt]. 

Samson in Chains, Posthumous Tragedy, by Leonid 
Andreyev, trans. by Herman Bernstein [Bren- 
tano]. 

Déclassée, 


And Other Plays, by Zoe Akins [Boni]. 


Essays and Literary Studies 


Some Modern Authors, by S. P. B. Mais [Dodd]. 

The Art of Thomas Hardy, by Lionel Johnson 
[Dodd]. 

Fancies versus Fads, by G. K. Chesterton [Dodd]. 

Europe and Elsewhere, by Mark Twain [Harper]. 

Pious Opinions, by Chaitres Biron [Brentano]. 

The Mind of the “Specta‘or”’ under the Editorship 
of Addison and Steele, by the Rev. Canon G. S. 
Streatfeild, with a foreword by the Right Rev. 
A. A. David, D.D., Bishop of St. Edmundsbury 
and Ipswich [Holt }. 
A Calm Review of a Calm 
Blythe [Cosmopolitan }. 
The Road Away from Revolution, by Woodrow Wil- 
son [Atlantic] 

Selections from English 
das Warren Payne, Jr., and 
McNally}. 

Shepherd’s Crown, A Volume of Essays, by Pam- 
ela Grey (Lady Grey of Fallodon) [Appleton]. 
Readings from the Literature of Ancient Rome in 
English Translations, by Dora Pym [Harcourt]. 
Narrative Technique, A Practical Course in Lit- 
erary Psychalogy, by Thomas H. Uzzell [Har- 
court]. 
Odd Fish, 


Man, by Samuel G. 


Leoni- 
[Rand 


Literature, ed. by 
Nina Hill 


Being a Casual Selection of London 


Residents, Described and Drawn by Stacy Au- 
monier and George Belcher [Doubleday]. 

The Magical Chance, by Dallas Lore Sharp 
[Houghton]. 


Through the Magic Door, by 
[Doubleday }. 

Untrodden Ways, Adventures on English Coasts, 
Heaths and Marshes and also among the Works 
of Hudacn, Crabbe, and Other Country Writers, 
by H. J. Massingham [Dutton]. 

Men of Letters, by Dixon Scott, new ed. [Doran]. 

The Best of Hazlitt, by P. P. Howe [Deran]. 

Essays in European and Oriental Literature, by 
Lafcadio Hearn, ed. by Albert Mordell [Dodd]. 

As I Like It, by William Lyon Phelps [Scribner]. 

Ventures in Book Collecting, by William Harris 

Arnold [Scribner]. 


Arthur Conan Doyle 
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Every month the REVIEW prints articles, controversial and otherwise, on all 
topics of timely interest from the pens of the most noted writers of the day. 

No thinking man or woman should ignore the assistance that such a magazine 
affords in the formation of his or her opinion, for your opinion counts when 
backed by facts. 

To give those who are but occasional readers of THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW the opportunity of following its splendid articles regularly, we 
make this special offer: 


Acquaintance Subscription Offer 
On receipt of your remittance of $1.00 we will send THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW for four months, beginning with the 
November issue. 
This is a material saving and an added convenience to you. 
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GOOD TASTE 


HEN we say, “It’s less than a month to Christmas,” we're not telling you 

anything new. You know what it means to keep postponing the selection of 
your holiday gifts, therefore know that you can avoid a great deal of worry and 
make many friends happy with this most delightful and welcome of gifts— 


A Year’s Subscription to 


THE BQOKMAN 


It’s not like sending something that is an unknown quantity. You have taken and read 
THE BOOKMAN and know its many delightful qualities. Those to whom you send a 
year’s subscription as a Christmas remembrance will spend many pleasant evenings en- 
joying it throughout the year. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


Two Yearly Subscriptions for $6.00 
A Saving of $2.00 


You may enter your own subscription and one as a holiday gift at the special price of $6.00 
for the two; or, two or more subscriptions to different addresses at $3.00 each. An appro- 
priate card announcing your gift will be sent. 


And Here Is 
THE BOOKMAN’S Gift To You 


To everyone who sends two or more subscriptions to THE BOOKMAN, we will mail with 
our compliments a copy of 


“AMERICAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT” 


the book that makes all other books twice as delightful. It is larger than the ordinary novel, 
illustrated with 10 portraits, printed on special paper, bound in durable cloth. “AMERICAN 
NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT” is the most interesting book about books and authors of the year. 


There is no better time than the present to send your holiday gift 
subscriptions. They'll start with the January issue which will ar- 
rive during the Christmas season. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


THE BOOKMAN, 244 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


For the enclosed remittance of -+.... enter the following subscriptions to THE 
BOOKMAN for one year: 
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“Nicholas, a Manhattan Christmas 
Story” (Putnam) and “New Roads 
to Childhood” (Doran). STEPHEN 
VINCENT BENET, whose novel “Jean 
Huguenot” (Holt) is on the autumn 
lists, is now at work on a number of 
short stories and plays, one of which 
will probably be Grace George’s vehi- 
cle next HARDWICKE NEVIN 
is a poet turned actor. He is now in 
Walter Hampden’s company present- 
ing “Cyrano de Bergerac’. (By the 
way, this is one of the outstanding tri- 
umphs of the season which Mr. Farrar 
saw too late to include in his article 
but would like to mention here, urg- 
ing you to hie your way to the Na- 
tional Theatre.) HONORE WILLSIE 
Morrow, whose novels of western life 
are vivid and popular, recently mar- 
ried William C. Morrow of Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. Her latest novel 
is “The Exile of the Lariat’ (Stokes). 
RALPH D. PAINE made his first repu- 
tation as an oarsman at Yale. Since 
then he has written many successful 


season. 


books, both for boys and grownups. 
He has just contributed an introduc- 
tion to the reissued “Memoirs of Li 
Hung Chang” (Houghton Mifflin), in 
which he relates the story of that lit- 


erary forgery. JOSEPH Fort NEwW- 
TON, Litt.D., D.D., is pastor of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity in 
New York City. He is the author of 
many works, including “‘Preaching in 
London”, to which his forthcoming 
“Preaching in New York” (Doran) 
will be something of a companion vol- 
ume. JAMES MELVIN LEE as a 
teacher of journalism has specialized 
in newspaper history and newspaper 
ethics. He has written a “History of 
American Journalism” (Houghton 
Mifflin) and is the author of ‘“‘News- 
paper Ethics”. In addition to being 
the head of the department of jour- 
nalism at New York University, he is 
a teacher of ethics in the School of 
tetailing established at that institu- 
tion by the department stores of New 
York City. He is chairman of the 


committee on ethics of the National 
Newspaper Conference and has been 
president of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he occasionally occupies a 
pulpit in New York and preaches a 
lay sermon from the text, “The Wages 
of Sin is Publicity”. Dr. HENry A. 
LAPPIN, head of the department of 
English literature at D’Youville Col- 
lege for Women, Buffalo, and formerly 
of the Cornell department of English, 
for the past five years an occasional 
contributor of reviews to THE BOOoK- 
MAN and other periodicals, has been 
much in demand recently as a lec- 
turer on literary topics before wom- 
en’s clubs and other organizations. 
KENNETH M. GOULD has been an edi- 
tor of various publications. He is 
now the science editor of “Time’’, the 
news weekly. He writes that other- 
wise he is “a bourgeois suburbanite, 
married, paternal, and thorougly do- 
mesticated”. CHARLES SEYMOUR, pro- 
fessor of history in Yale University, 
is coeditor with Colonel House of 
“What Really Happened at Paris” 
(Scribner), and the author of a num- 
ber of volumes on historical and po- 
litical subjects. MAURINE ROBB is a 
member of the editorial department 
of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society at Boston. 


“The Books of France” is a monthly 
magazine inaugurated at the Li- 
brairie Gallimard, Paris, which will 
endeavor to increase interest in con- 
temporary French literature among 
English and American readers. The 
new periodical will contain, besides 
reviews of the latest important pub- 
lications in various fields of literature, 
critical estimates of the work of 
French writers by English and Amer- 
ican men of letters, and articles by 
French writers of international rep- 
utation, translated into English, on 
particular phases in the literary life 
of France today. Among the authors 
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Robert 
Cortes 
Holliday 


He comes from the same town and the 
same “setting” as his friend, Booth 
Tarkington; he dabbled in painting as 
Joseph Hergesheimer began by doing 
and as John Dos Passos does even now; 
he came early to New York and dis- 
covered the delights of the neighbor- 
hood known as Murray Hill. He and 
Christopher Morley were twin appren- 
tices to the book publishing business; 
he and Joyce Kilmer collaborated in 
the tasks of the literary editor as they had shared the humors and 
occasional tribulations of the bookshop. And then he edited THE 
BooKMAN. And then, with Alexander Van Rensselaer, he wrote 
“The Business of Writing’”—the most truthful book since Arnold 
Bennett’s ““The Truth About an Author.” But the Holliday of 
Hollidays is the author of those incomparable books of essays, begin- 
ning with “Walking-Stick Papers” and ending, for the moment, with 
“In the Neighborhood of Murray Hill.” Maurice Francis Egan, 
Amy Lowell, Mr. Tarkington, Carl Sandburg, John Farrar, Ellis 
Parker Butler and a dozen others could be quoted in praise of his 
books. Everybody likes them. ‘They have the supreme thing that 
an essay can have—the flavor of a richly-experienced personality. 


) 


In the Neighborhood of Murray Hill Booth Tarkington 

The Business of Writing Men and Books and Cities 
Peeps at People W alking-Stick Papers 
Turns About Town Broome Street Straws 


Robert Cortes Holliday has edited and written a memoir for 
the two volume collection of 





Joyce Kilmer: Poems, Letters, Essays 


| 
GEORGEH. DORAN CoMPANY |Gh f 
Publishers NEW YORK D A. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ 


who have already promised to con- 
tribute to early numbers are Paul 
Bourget, Georges Duhamel, Valéry 
Larbaud, André Maurois, Daniel Ha- 
lévy, Jean Giraudoux, J. Middieton 
Murry, J. D. Beresford, Hilaire Bel- 
loc, Storm Jameson, D. H. Lawrence, 
W. L. George, Harold Stearns, Lewis 
Galantiére, Malcolm Cowley, and Allen 
Ross Macdougal. The editor of “The 
Books of France” will be Arthur K. 
Griggs. 


We take great pleasure in reprint- 
ing an editorial from the “Princeton 
University Press Almanac”. We 
quite agree with the sentiment, al- 
though we have a sneaking impression 
that we ourselves have been a frequent 
offender in this direction. 


HOW NOT TO READ NEWSPAPERS 


Most people read newspapers. Most fami 
lies subscribe to a newspaper and read it in 
turn. In many families there is someone who 
takes the paper apart as he peruses it, and 
when it is passed on to the next reader it is 
in six or eight, or ten, or so sections. These 
sections must be laboriously sorted, and the 
rumpled pages replaced in their proper order 
before the newspaper is again fit to read. 
Even after this sorting and replacing is done 
the mussed paper will not fold properly, and 
serious, yes, serious, — inconvenience 18 


given the hapless successor of the despoiler. 
Our idea of how to start the day wrong is 
to find the morning paper thus torn to pieces. 


It is so unnecessary. It does happen, of 
course, that sometimes two people read a 
newspaper at the same time, and when this 
happens the paper naturally must be taken 
apart. This, to our prejudiced way of 
thinking, is unfortunate, but under the 
circumstances unavoidable. 

3ut the fiend,—he is,—who sits all 
alone, and deliberately, and needlessly, and 
wickedly dissects a perfectly innocent news 
paper so that the next in line of inheritance 
has to play picture puzzles before he can 
set himself comfortably to read the news, — 
throw him to the cobras! 

We have a scheme to get even with this 
class of malefactors, a few of them at least. 
We are going to find some of them some day 
who exist from Thursday until Thursday 
when the Saturday Evening Post is delivered 
to their impious front doors. We are going 
to steal this magazine away before anyone 
else can read it, and we are going to do the 
first reading of it ourselves, beginning with 
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the first story. When the story is “continued 
on page 144,” we are going to tear out page 
144 and all subsequent pages where the story 
appears. We are going to follow this same 
practice with every story and article in the 
magazine. When we have finished we shall 
place the wreckage in a neat and unsorted 
pile on the library table, and life for a time 
will be very sweet. 

Is it any more necessary to tear a news 
paper apart in order to read it than it is a 
magazine? It is not. In order to read a 
book is it necessary to tear the chapters out? 
If you refer to something in the encyclo- 
pedia must you rip out the pages whereon is 
printed the reference you are looking for? 
Perhaps we are crabbed, but dissecting a 
newspaper seems to us not only unnecessary, 
but a practice which indicates such a dis- 
regard of the rights of others as to warrant 
giving the miscreant who follows it a term 
grade of minus thirteen in the University 
of Manners. These people, as boys, un- 
doubtedly tied tin cans to dogs’ tails and 
would without much question steal the baby’s 
rattle now, if given a chance. 

“Within a few months California 
has lost a group of men, all builders 
of the things that endure’, writes 
Laura Bell Everett. “W. C. Morrow, 
author of ‘Ape, Idiot, and Other Peo- 
ple’, is known as the leader and pi- 
oneer in the idea that writing can be 
taught. All over the Pacific Coast 
and elsewhere one finds writers who 
began their work with Mr. Morrow. 
Charles Caldwell Dobie and Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell are two of the number. 
Mr. Morrow’s encouragement urged, 
‘Trust thyself. Every heart vibrates 
to that iron string.’ He was, however, 
unsparing in his demands that faults 
be pruned away as rapidly as might 
be, but he nurtured before he pruned. 
He opened new fields of self expression 
to scores of students. He was in a 
large sense the teacher, and by choice, 
for his attainments and finished style 
might have placed him high among 
the producers of literature. 

“While California claims the great 
hearted Claudius Thayer because of 
his residence there during the latter 
years of his life, he was a well know! 
Oregonian, son of a former governo! 
of Oregon. It is to be hoped that the 
projected volume of his writings ma 
be published soon.” 












HE office of “The Yale Review” is 
one of those dim Colonial places 
where one feels an atmosphere of se- 
renity and real contemplation. In it, 
usually, is its associate editor, HELEN 
McAFEE. Miss McAfee is a graduate 
of Smith College who taught for three 
years in the Woman’s College at Con- 
stantinople, traveled in the Near East, 
and has now for some years been on 
the staff of “The Yale Review”. Only 
recently, she tells us, has she found 
time to write essays that have long 
been in her mind. Several of these 
have appeared in magazines such as 
“The Atlantic” and “The North Amer- 
ican Review”. DAVID MORTON con- 
fides to that his second volume 
verse is to be published by Put- 
nam’s in the early spring. EDWARD L. 
TINKER is a retired lawyer who de- 
clares that 
harder 


us 


of 


his hobbies drive him far 
his practice ever did. 
One of these is art, and his linoleum 
cuts illustrate his abilities in that 
direction. Another is the study of 


than 


Lafcadio Hearn’s writings and the 
collection of material about Hearn. 
Mr. Tinker has spent much time in 


New Orleans gathering such data; re- 
cently he had the good fortune to ac- 
quire all the Hearn letters which 
were owned by the late Mr. Krehbiel. 
MARY AUSTIN has returned from her 
summer in New She has 
quite recovered from her illness and 
is ready to undertake much work dur- 
ing the winter months. She is par- 
ticularly interested, as a member of 
the executive committee of the P. E. 
N., in preparing for the second inter- 
national meeting, to be held in New 
York City in May. She writes us that 


Mexico. 
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she really doesn’t know just what 


facts about herself would interest most 
New Yorkers: 


If New York would 
or Santa Fe it would that 
I am a good cook and a good neighbor, do 
ing my share of nursing the sick and watch 
ing with the dead. But New York never 
goes anywhere except to Europe, and it con 
stitutionally can’t get used to having people 
from New Mexico tell it things it doesn’t 
know, so that I don’t see exactly how I am 
going to come out with convincing it that I 
am just ordinarily human. But that, at 
least, is going to be my business this win 
ter, besides writing a book or two and fight 
ing the Indian’s battle in Congress and get 
ting ready for the P. E. N. in May. 


come to Lone Pine 


soon discover 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. is a Philadel- 
phia lawyer with out of door tenden- 
cies. “I agree with Stevenson’, he 
maintains, “that one should live dan- 
gerously, and with Thoreau, that a 
man should return every night to his 
home, filled and thrilled with adven- 
ture. Accordingly, I go orchid hunt- 
ing and bird’s nesting and collect 
pearls and moonstones and get out 
into the open whenever it is possible. 
I have a cabin in the heart of the pine 
barrens and an old house up in Maine, 
and a lot of footloose friends all over 
the world, with whom I journey and 
adventure whenever I am able.” In 
the spring the Century Company is 
publishing his ninth book, “More Wild 
Folk”, and he has a serial starting in 
“St. Nicholas” called “The Red Dia- 
mond”. WALTER H. LAROM writes 
from Savannah, Georgia, that he has 
little of interest to relate of himself 

yet that little seems to us exceed- 
ingly interesting. “I am making my 
way slowly”, he says, “on the ‘inside 


passage New York to Miami’ in a 
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little 32 foot bridge deck cruiser, with 
my wife as captain and cook, and my- 
self as navigating officer, to Florida. 
When I reach my destination (if I 
ever do reach it through these intri- 
and bewildering waterways) I 
may have something of interest to 
communicate.” EARL E. Fisk of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, is an insurance man 
with a thoroughly unappeasable inter- 
in books, old and new, and their 
He is an engaging person 
moreover, he knows 
modern literature and a valuable old 
book when he sees one. BURTON RAs- 
COE, literary editor of the New York 
“Tribune”, continues to be one of the 
most active of literary men about 
town. We have announced his new 
book so many times that we refuse to 
commit ourselves again. Sometime, it 
may be published. Meanwhile, as us- 


cate 


est 
writers. 
and a good friend; 


ual, he is busy rewriting it. KEITH 
PRESTON, columnist and teacher of 
the classics in Northwestern Univer- 


sity, is a member of the Chicago lit- 
erary group. You may read of his 
charming antics in Harry Hansen’s 
“Midwest Portraits”. JULIET BRAN- 
HAM is a trained nurse who says that 
she counts it her gain to 
have learned how to hand a bowl to a 
doctor with finish and simpleness of 
purpose. She has had poems pub- 
lished in “The Century” and in “Van- 
ity Fair’, and a rollicking parody of 
“The Waste Land” in “The Play Boy”. 
We have a suspicion that we were the 
first to accept one of her poems, if 
not the first to publish it. JOHN Mc- 
CLURE is a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, one of the group of young 
men who are publishing “The Double 
Dealer” in New Orleans. MARGARET 
WIDDEMER, whose novel, “Graven Im- 
age” (Harcourt, Brace), is on the au- 
tumn lists, writes that she is at work 
on another novel of a_ psychological 
character, probably to be called “Late 


Awakening”: 


greatest 


But I cannot get down to it because of a 
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wild impulse to write whimsical essays all 
the time—and the whimsical ys have a 
way of getting sidetracked in their turn be- 
write 


eCSSaVS 


cause I haven’t written or wanted to 

poetry for over a year, and am _ beginning 
to want to again (and if you sit on a desire 
to write poetry it goes away). I’m just 


Indiana and plan to 


back from talking in 
states in 


go to Texas and Ohio and some 
between and talk again this Mareh—that 


sort of thing is the usual natural history of 
literary people, but not a bit exciting. 


of 


was published 


BASIL KING’s “The Discovery 
God” (Cosmopolitan) 
almost simultaneously with his novel 
“The Happy Isles” (Harper). It is 
extraordinary that this and 
popular novelist should have turned 
prophet and mystic, not only with ab- 
solute sincerity but with great suc- 
LORANDE LOSS WOODRUFF, pro- 
fessor of protozoology at Yale Uni- 
versity, is one of the most extraordi- 
nary teachers under whom it has been 
our pleasure to sit. His in 
biology is fascinating not only for its 


famous 


cess. 


course 


scientific content, but because of Pro- 
fessor Woodruff’s sense of the values 
of life and his ability to impart them 
to his students. He has devoted years 
of his life to the of 
zoology; has bred pedigree strains of 
animals—protozoa (so small that they 
are invisible to the naked for 
upward of ten thousand generations. 
A record, we imagine, which will not 
be broken very soon. LOUISE COLLIER 
WILLCOoXx is chiefly known as the edi- 
torial writer of “Harper’s Weekly” 
during Colonel George Harvey’s reign 
over that periodical. Her weekly es 
says on general themes were widel) 
commented upon at the time. She i 
the author of “The Human Way” 
“The Road to Joy’, “The House 

Order”, and two anthologies called r« 
spectively “A Manual of Spiritu: 
Fortification” and ““A Manual of My 

tic Verse”. Last spring she trai 

lated from the French the Bal 

Prize book Giraudoux’s “My Frie 

from Limousin” (Harper). The tra: 

lation was said to be an overcom 


study proto- 


eye) 

















of the greatest difficulties to be found 
in any modern French, and a book to 
send to Lucian, Thomas Love Peacock, 
Heinrich Heine, Voltaire, and Alexan- 
der Pope. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany are now publishing her transla- 
tion of Jacob latest 
work, and Harper’s are bringing out 
her anthology of poetry for boys called 
“The Torch’. Though Mrs. Willcox 
was educated in Germany, 
England, she has lived most of 
She 
magazines 


Wassermann’s 


France, 
and 
her life in Virginia. 
stant to 


years 


is a con- 


contributor and 
for she wrote all 
the reviews in “The North American 


newspapers ; 


Review” and the page called “New 
Books” on the New York Sunday 
“Sun”. HILDEGARDE FILLMORE is a 


young lady whom the creative urge 
lured from the middle west to New 
York. She is at present a member of 
the staff of “Good Housekeeping”’. 
W. N. C. CARLTON, the librarian of 
Williams College, has long been a stu- 
dent of literature and life. “In the 
early 1890's”, he writes, “both per- 
sonally and through literary agents I 
tried to sell translations of books by 
Hamsun, Kielland, Norwe- 
gian folk and fairy tales, and critical 
articles 


Jacobsen, 
on Scandinavian literature, 
but no New York or Boston publisher 
or magazine would touch the stuff. 
They said nobody would read or was 
interested in anything except Ibsen 
and Bjérnson, and that anyway they 
didn’t believe there were any others 
worth bothering about! Now look at 
the situation. That’s a typical sam- 
ple of how much interest there was in 
those days in European literature. 
in disgust, I shut myself up in 
my study and spent twenty years in 
reading, while waiting for the literary 
U. S. A. to catch up with me.” For 
a time Dr. Carlton taught English at 
Trinity College, and both Richardson 
Wright, editor of “House and Gar- 
den”, and Philip Curtiss, the novelist, 
ere 


Do, 


members of his classes. 
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Three examples of fine newspaper 
writing were recently sent us from the 
middle west. To anyone who dis- 
covers a more exquisite bit than these 
we shall send a copy of “THE BOooK- 
MAN Anthology of Essays’. What a 
wedding this must have been: 


A wedding as cloudless as joy itself was 
yesterday a happy augury for the marriage 
of Miss and Mr. for 
from the moment that Aurora, flushed with 
the responsibilities of a new circuit of the 
sun, stepped into her chariot on the eastern 
horizon at the first rosy hint of dawn until 
she stayed her steeds in the west at dusk and 
rested to pin the mantle of the Night with 
a star, the journey of this goddess of the 
Day, through a radiant sky, was prophetic 
of the blessings and the beauties which she 
showered upon the world in every dazzling 


ray of sunlight and flutter of mild breezes 
that this second Saturday in the second 


month of autumn sent scurrying down the 
grooves of Time. 


* *# & *& * 


The bride, on the arm of her father, 
closed the procession, her beautiful figure, 
tall and as svelte as a reed in the wind, 
wrapped in a wonderful gown of matte 
white velvet, narrow panels floating free 


from the low waist line, and upon the simple 
bodice, unadorned, a berthe of magnificent 
rose pointe, which had graced the wedding 
gown of her mother and which matched the 


priceless lace inserted as a panel from 
shoulder to hem in her long court train, 
which seemed to follow her for yards like 
the foam of the sea. Upon her fair hair 
she wore a ecoronet of rose pointe, which 
arched from ear to ear, where it merged 


into tiny clusters of orange blossoms. About 
her throat was her precious strand of pearls, 
and to complete this radiant picture of the 
ideal bride, her bouquet was an armful of 


fragrant lilies of the valley, that trailed 
across her frock to the very floor. Lovely 
at all times, with a poise and grace that 


distinguish her in any company, on this oe 
casion she was the epitome of all that is 
charming in youth and promise. 


Observe—his left finger. 


Dr. was treated by —, police 
surgeon, who found his head was covered 
with cuts and bruises and his left finger 
was fractured, but no fracture of the skull 


was apparent. 


And here is a long distance sentence. 
95 words—count ’em. 

This yearly econeourse has become so well 
known throughout the country for its cachet 
of stability and fashion that the most ex 






































































































































































































































































































































































OUND basic principles upon which 

to build a knowledge of municipal 
bond values have long been sought by 
bankers, investors, and students of 
municipal finance, and have been ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. William 
L. Raymond in “State and Municipal 
Bonds” (Financial Pub. Co.) has very 
carefully set forth the results of 
years of municipal financing and has 
inducted from them true fundamen- 
tals. After a brief history of the or- 
igin of municipal bonds, the general 
status of state, county, municipal, and 
district bonds is outlined and a gen- 
eral description of these forms is 
given. There is much useful infor- 
mation relative to the analysis of mu- 
nicipal debt statements and the im- 
portant part which they play. Brief 
summaries of the principal factors in 
state credit and a general description 
of the leading cities of the United 
States are also included. Taxation, as 
it affects municipal bonds, is discussed 
and the history and results of state, 
county, and municipal defaults are 
given, together with the important 
factors which govern the enforceabil- 
ity of the many forms of municipal 
obligations. This is one of surpris- 
ingly few books devoted entirely to 
the subject of municipal bonds. It 
does not treat these securities from 
the purely technical viewpoint, as re- 
gards the procedure relative to the 
issuance of valid and legally binding 
obligations. It fulfils its purpose as 
a text which explains the nature of 
state and local public bonds and of 
the conditions governing investment 
in such securities. This volume should 
prove invaluable to the ordinary in- 
vestor as well as the expert. 


“What is Success?” by Roger W. 
Babson (Revell) is one of a series of 
books written by the well known stat- 


THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


istician, others being “Making Good 
in Business”, “Fundamentals of Pros- 
perity”, “The Future of the Churches”, 
and “New Tasks for Old Churches”. 
Mr. Babson has put his analytical 
mind to the task of discovering just 
what success is, and uses as his meas- 
uring rod such men as J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Thomas A. Edison, John D. 
Rockefeller, Samuel Insull, and George 
Eastman. He keenly analyzes each 
areer, and presents a picture which 
is most decisive in its outline. This 
is biography of a sort which gains an 
interest only by virtue of the fact 
that the elements of various person- 
alities enter into it so strongly. 


“Real Estate Business as a Profes- 
sion” (Stewart Kidd) by John A. 
Spilker, LL.B., instructor in real es- 
tate at the University of Cincinnati, 
is a quite thorough history of the real 
estate business in the United States, 
tracing it to its present highly devel- 
oped state. The book was first pub- 
lished in 1921, and at that time 
adopted as a textbook by the business 
schools of several universities. Real 
estate ethics (careful reading showed 
no mention of the Kiwanis and the 
Rotary Clubs), common and _ statu- 
tory law, legal instruments and docu- 
ments, financing, and suburban devel- 
opment are but a few of the many 
topics discussed. The man in the 
real estate business should find this a 
valuable book. 

—J. G. 


elusive owners of thoroughbreds far and 
near are willing to send their precious aris 
tocrats of ring and stall to compete in the 
many events that from Monday at 2 until 
Thanksgiving evening at 11 will present 
some of the most valuable prize winners of 
the world to the public of —— in a contin 
uous sequence of exceptional, often dar« 
devil performances, as brilliant even as that 
provided by the National Horse Show in 


New York. 
















RTHUR GUITERMAN is one of 
A the best known, if not the best 
known, of American writers of light 

His “rhymed reviews” in 
have delighted the public for 
His various collected volumes, 


verse. 
“Life” 
years. 
his ballads, his lyrics, all place him 
high as a writer of graceful rhymes. 
He has traveled much in Europe. He 
organized, and taught for some years 
at New York University, a course in 
the writing of poetry. His latest 
collection of verse is “The Light Gui- 
tar” (Harper). LESLIE FIELD writes 
from the of her mountains 
her anonymity: “I don’t know 
just what to suggest for a personal 


fastness 
and 


note unless you would connive at my 


saying that my chief interests are 
climbing moun- 
I took up 
stone breaking while in England un- 
der the instruction of a work- 


man with green goggles and a very 


raising sweet peas, 


tains, and breaking stone. 


poor 


long handled but small headed ham- 
mer who broke flints all the dark 
winter at the corner of the road near 
our house; and have become pos- 
sessed with the idea of introducing 
the craft into America. Of course, 
no stone crushed by machinery can 


ever take the place of stone broken 
by hand. The great difficulty is to 
make the artless American peasant 
see it as I But there are 
other difficulties. All my implements 
and clothes have had to be imported 
from England. 


see it. 


It was several years 
before I hit on Pownal quartzite as 
the nearest Vermont equivalent to 
British flint. There’s nothing the 
true stone breaker so abhors as a soft 
Something that flakes 
lies is what he asks for.” 


ne. and 
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LLEWELLYN JONES is at present 
suffering severely from the fact that 
the chance to write special articles 
on such subjects “The Scarlet 
Letter’, the heavy work of the fall 
book he is by trade liter- 
ary editor of the Chicago “Evening 
Post’”—and the woman’s club lecture 
season all come at the same time. To 
add to his troubles a representative 
of an amateur theatrical group in 
Chicago has written him a severe let- 
ter because he forgot that five years 
ago the group presented a play and 
announced that a rival group was 
now presenting it for the first time. 
Of course this was ascribed to malice 
aforethought. Can anyone 
mend a good memory course? 
while he has nothing more 
about Llewellyn Jones, Jr. 
fellows say critics should not talk 
their children in public, and 
anyway the boy has been bad — mak- 
ing a at eight o’clock in the 
morning when his father needs the 
sleep — and to cut off his publicity 
is only a just punishment. 

Mary AUSTIN, completely recovered 
from her illness of 
in New York City for 
months, at work on a new series of 
articles and editing some new edi- 
tions of her work. ISABEL PATERSON 
is assistant literary editor of the New 
York “Tribune’’. 
born 


as 


Season 


recom- 
Mean- 
to say 


The Book- 


about 


noise 


last is 


summer, 
the winter 


She is a Canadian, 
Manitoulin Island. “I be- 
came a writer on Johnsonian princi- 
ples”, she declares, of 
livelihood, than 
working. on various 
with one in 

Province’). 


York ‘Trib- 


on 


“as a 
it’s 
worked 
beginning 

(‘The Daily 
the New 


means 
because easier 
Have 
newspapers, 
Vancouver 


That 


one, and 










































































































































































































































































THE 


une’, will always be pleasant memo- 
ries to me. Have had a couple of 
novels published, without any marked 
effect on literature in general. Hope 
to keep on writing novels. It seems 
only fair to give someone a chance to 
get back at me, as I dispatch, in the 
from three to six 
But my real aspira- 
much con- 
retire after 


way of reviews, 
novels per week. 
tion, born of reading so 


temporary fiction, is to 


twenty or thirty years, and spend my 


declining years in the country, doz- 
ing in a hammock and leisurely plow- 
ing through all the long, serious, eru- 
dite volumes which I haven’t had time 
to glance at during this period of 
Sturm und Drang. I shall then pe- 
ruse from beginning to end Gibbon’s 
‘Decline and Fall’, Renan’s ‘History 
of Judaism’, whole libraries of theol- 
Ogy philosophy, including the 
Loeb Library of several 
hundred volumes; and in lighter mo- 
ments I shall again run _ through 
Browning’s ‘Ring and the Book’ and 
‘Sigurd the Volsung’ and 
kindred poems of the epic variety.” 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD writes from 
her home in the Connecticut farm 
country that she is at work on a new 
poem to be of the proportions of her 
“Tce Age’, and that she is sitting up 
until all hours of the night discuss- 
ing sonnet technique with her husband 
Robert L. Wolf. Their books, which 
appeared recently are, respectively, 
”’For Eager Lovers” and “After Dis- 
illusion” (Seltzer). “We celebrated 
the holidays”, says, “with our 
only neighbors: a Swiss farmer and 
his French wife, her French cousin 
and two babies. So that I hardly 
know whether I am living in America.” 
MARGARET WIDDEMER’S novel “Graven 
Image” (Harcourt, Brace) marked a 
new step in the advance of this poet- 
story-writer. She is at work now on 
another realistic novel and on more 
poems. CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, busy 
as always with a variety of interests, 
had at least two books on the autumn 


and 
Classical 


Morris’s 


she 
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lists, “Inward Ho!”, essays (Double- 
day, Page), and “Parsons’ Pleasure’”’, 
poems (Doran). Meanwhile he spends 
as much time as possible with sea cap- 
tains and booksellers and sedulously 
avoids most writing folk. DOROTHEA 
LAWRANCE MANN of the’ Boston 
“Evening Transcript” is a distinctly 
bookish person. We have never seen 
her without her book bag, and she 
not only reviews many of the books 
she carries in it but also reads them, 
we feel sure. DR. FRANK WEITEN- 
KAMPF is chief of the art and print 
division of the New York Public Li- 
brary. He has written several books, 
edited others. His best known volume, 
which has had editions, is 
“How to Appreciate Prints’. 

Mrs. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN 
ence Jaffray Harriman) is a 
life spent in socio- 
logical and social activities. She is 
the only woman member of the Fed- 
eral Industrial Relations Committee, 
and was active in the councils of the 
government and the Red dur- 
ing the war. HERBERT S. GORMAN, 
the critic and poet, has published sev- 
volumes during the past few 
years, among them “The Barcarole of 
James Smith” (Putnam) and “The 
Procession of Masks” (Brimmer). He 
lives in New York City in the winter 
months and spends much time at the 
MacDowell Colony at Peterboro during 
the summer. When last we heard 
from him, he was threatening to de- 
part for Italy. MARGUERITE WILKIN- 
SON, whose latest book of poetry was 
“The Great Dream” (Macmillan), has 
been at work on a new book of crit 
icism all winter. She 
turing occasionally to break the m 


several 


(Flor- 
woman 
been 


whose has 


Cross 


eral 


has been lex 


notony of concentrated critical writ 
ing. THOMAS CHUBB, a recent gra‘ 
uate of Yale University, has pul! 
lished volume of verse, and 
about to complete a novel which |! 
like all recent Yale graduates, hop: 
will be the novel of the age. 


one 
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Frank 


Swinnerton 


Here is the book and here comes the 
man! For years his American pub- 
lisher — and his American readers — 
have tried to induce Frank Swinnerton 
to visit in person these United States in 
which the appreciation of his work has 
been greater, at least in sheer numbers, 
than in England. And at last he has 
been persuaded. Mr. Swinnerton ar- 
rives the middle of this month for a lec- 
ture tour that will take him throughout 
the country and last until the early part of 1924. 


And now that his new novel, “Young Felix,” has just been published, 
what a welcome he will receive! For “Young Felix’ is being ac- 
claimed pretty much everywhere as Mr. Swinnerton’s finest and most 
successful book, as it is his longest and most ambitious novel. Only in 
the immortal “Nocturne,” it is felt, has he come up to the level of 
“Young Felix” — and “Nocturne” was novelette rather than novel. 


Mr. Swinnerton’s two critical studies, “George Gissing” and “R. L. 
Stevenson,” materially revised by him, are also receiving their first 
American publication this autumn. ‘They show that remarkable criti- 
cal faculty, joined to a very high skill in writing, which led the editor 
of the “Manchester Guardian” to invite him to write criticisms for 
that journal —the paper which, as Arnold Bennett says, “publishes 
the most fastidious and judicious literary criticism in Britain.” 


A new booklet, “Frank Swinnerton: Appreciations by Arnold 
Bennett and H. G. Wells, with Biographical Particulars 
and Notes on His Books” with some suggestions for reading 
NOCTURNE, COQUETTE and YOUNG FELIX is now 
ready and may be had on request from Mr. Swinnerton’s 
publisher. Ask for the Swinnerton Literary Club Pro- 
gramme. Inquiries about Mr. Swinnerton’s lecture sub- 
jects and schedule may be addressed to his publisher. 


GEORGE H. DORAN Company |Gh 
Publishers 244 Madison Ave. NEw YORK 


SSS 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


HE joyous and adventurous side 

of Christianity is illustrated in 
the chapters of “The Romance of 
tight Living” (Revell) by Amos R. 
Wells, editor of “The Christian En- 
deavor World”. The themes discussed 
are the everyday experiences of every- 
day sort of folk, forming a stimulating 
volume of anecdotes and incidents of 
present day life. It is a readable book, 
absorbingly interesting. Mr. Wells 
has succeeded in making every page 
shine with the splendor of Christian 
optimism. 


and Life” (Appleton) is 
addresses on the founda- 
tions of personal religion by a group 
of English clergymen and a scientist: 
Dean William R. Inge of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Professor David Cairns, Ab- 
erdeen, Reverend W. Fearon Halliday, 
Woodbroke, Bishop N.S.Talbot of Pre- 
toria, Reverend W. H. Frere, Mirfield, 
and William Brown, M. D., University 
of Oxford. In these addresses, origi- 
nally delivered to undergraduates at 
Oxford University, fundamental ques- 
tions in regard to the relation of faith 
and and the nature of God, 
man, and prayer are explained. This 
is the day of personal religion, not 
dogma, and on this ground religion 
is approached from the individual’s 
viewpoint. Intensely interesting as 
well as enlightening. 


“Religion 


a series of 


reason, 


“No people bent on spiritual gains 
make rapid spiritual growth. And 
those overmuch given to pleasure and 
luxury deteriorate in character.” That 
is the thought Craig S. Thoms, Ph.D., 
emphasizes in his preface to “Social 
Imperatives” (Judson). His 
should prove a real help in constructive 
thought and work to pervade all life 
with moral forces. Dr. Thoms first 
treats the awakening of social con- 
sciousness, then presents eight impera- 


book 


tive needs, the obligation of 
Christian and American, to perceive 
this social consciousness. A commend- 


able interpretation. 


every 


The great public interest aroused in 
this country by Gipsy Smith’s remark- 
able meetings is not merely a tribute 
to a gifted preacher — it is a response 
to a personality of rare winsomeness 
and power of appeal. All who have 
come under the sway of this “sanest of 
twentieth century evangelists” will re- 
joice at the appearance of “Forty 
Years an Evangelist” (Doran), the 
autobiography of Gipsy Smith. It is 
a picturesque and varied record of one 
of the most unique figures in religious 
history. 


“Western Mysticism” (Dutton), by 
Dom Cuthbert Butler, purposes to set 
forth, in their own words, the teach- 
ings of Saints Augustine, Gregory, 
and Bernard on contemplation and the 
contemplative life. These neglected 
chapters in the history of religions 
are eloquent and compellingly fasci- 
nating. They lay bare the most inti- 
mate and sacred relation of the souls 
of these three great religious geniuses 
of western Christianity with God. 
With the objective presentation here 
of what the mystics themselves thought 
about their mysticism, determined by 
a systematic study and formulation of 
the ideas of these principal mystics, 
the book is an illuminating testimony 
to the validity of the mystics’ claim. 


“The Man Himself: The Nazarene” 
(Doubleday, Page) by Rollin Lynde 
Hartt is both reverent and revolution- 
ary. What did The Man Himself 
really believe, think, and mean? “The 
theologians are still unaware’, Mr. 
Hartt says, “that they have founded 
their orthodoxy upon a_ heterodox 
book. In the entire range of humai 
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Religious Books on Vital Themes 





Does Religion Pay? 


Revival Sermons 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY NOWLIN, 
D.D., LL.D. 


Twelve sermons repeatedly used in revival services 

with great effect in the Southland, and reproduced 
urgely as they came from the preacher's lips in rapid 
extemporaneous speech. Dr. G. W. Truett, commenting 
on this work, speaks in the highest terms of the impor- 
tant themes, the simple, wholesome words, the apt, tell- 
ing illustrations, and the preacher’s sureness of his mes- 
sage. By the author’s permission a few of his brother 
pastors in the South, having taken notes of these ser- 
mons, have found excellent use for them in their min- 
stry. In response to repeated requests the material! is 
now made available in book form. 


Cloth, $1.25 net 





The Birth of the Bible 
By THEODORE HEYSHAM, Ph.D. 


1 New Pathway to the Better Understanding of 
the Bible 


An unfolding of the facts about the origin, trans- 

mission, and translation of the Bible. Doctor Heys- 
ham has designed a unique and original chart in colors 
which shows how the Bible came to us, vividly pictur- 
ing the history of the great Book. In concise yet com- 
prehensive chapters he gives a description in detail of 
the facts pictured in the chart. All ages, classes, and 
reeds will find their most puzzling questions about the 
Bible answered in these pages. 


Cloth, $1.50 net 


will never die or grow old. 





1701-1703 Chestnut Street @, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A PERENNIAL BEST SELLER! 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


The life story of a dog as told by himself. 
qualities of faithfulness, sagacity, and companionship are illus- 
trated by interesting incidents in the dog’s life. Underlying the story 
is a strong plea for kindness not only to dogs but to all dumb animals. 
‘Beautiful Joe” was rescued and owned by the author’s family, and | 
the entire charming story is founded on fact. This is a dog story that 


New Gift Book edition, illustrated, $1.50 
More than One Million have already been sold! 
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The Crowns of Christ 


By R. S.~MacARTHUR, D.D., LL.D. 


A group of sermons selected by the author a few 

months before his death as representative of his 
message and of himself in his presentation of it. A 
volume of note to students of preaching, for Doctor 
MacArthur was in some fine respects the outstanding 
preacher among Baptists in America. Here are some 
of his greatest themes, some of his best-known and most 
effective utterances. Reproduction of a photograph of 
Doctor MacArthur, taken a few days before his sudden 
death, appears as the frontispiece. 


Cloth, $1.75 net 


Social Imperatives 
By CRAIG S. THOMS, Ph.D. 


The bravest of men are afraid of social disaster. 

This fear is the silver lining of the clouds of our 
day. It means there is a vivid social consciousness, a 
lively sense of social responsibility. What obligations 
does this social consciousness perceive ? In a very 
helpful way Professor Thoms has set them forth, em- 
phasizing eight striking needs which his readers will 
agree are imperative, and for which Christianity and 
Americanism make them responsible. A book that is a 
noble interpreter of the best a man feels where he lives 
and works. 


Cloth, $1.25 net 


The outstanding 


If these books cannot be secured from 
your bookstore they may be ordered 
from the publisher. Send for our 
General Catalog. 








thought, no other phenomenon is so 
astonishing as this.” The style is 
simple and clear, setting forth the 
subject matter in orderly development. 
It is on the whole a thoughtful and 
scholarly discussion of the meaning 
of Jesus for human life and experience. 


A volume of sermons that bear the 
mark of coming from the heart of a 
preacher who fully realizes the power 
of the truth he proclaims, and sees the 
necessity for its practical application 
in the everyday world, is “The Sheer 
Folly of Preaching” (Doran) by the 
Reverend Alexander MacColl. These 
discourses have much to do with the 
person and teaching of Jesus, and 
very clearly reflect the inspiration the 
preacher has caught from the Master. 
The character of the material and the 
skilful yet simple approach to the 
heart and conscience will win the ap- 
proval of the ministerial reader. 


“Children of the 
Way” (Harcourt, Brace) are of the 
early Christians when Christianity 
was spreading, so simply as not even 
to arouse opposition, from servant to 
mistress, from friend to friend, lawyer 
to client, and when little gatherings 
everywhere in Rome were discussing 
“the new spirit”. The author, Anne 
C. E. Allinson, is a classical scholar, 
and in her study of the period has 
realized as never before what the com- 
ing of the Christian spirit meant to a 
pagan world. A restful, colorful pic- 
ture of Roman life, and a serene and 
happy tale of life in the homes of the 
early Christians. 


stories in 


The 


“The Minister and the Greek New 
Testament” (Doran) by Reverend Pro- 
fessor A. T. Robertson holds a revela- 
tion for many ministers. Professor 
Robertson is a master of the Greek 
New Testament, recognized here and 
abroad, and his thirty-five years of 
teaching experience have given him an 
intimate and sympathetic knowledge 
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of the needs of the preacher. In this 
book he presents a fresh and inspiring 
conception of the definite value of the 
Greek New Testament in the work of 
the ministry. It contains also many 
unique and helpful suggestions as to 


its use. 
—E.E.F. 


Biography and Memoirs 


My Adventures in Bolshevik Russia, by Odette 
Keun [Dodd]. 

The Life of Lord Rosebery, by E. 
[Doran]. 

A Romance of the Nineteenth Century, compiled 
from the letters and family papers of Baliol, 


Viscount Esher, by C. H. Dudley Ward, D.S.O., 


T. Raymond 


M.C. [Appleton]. 

The Veiled Empress, An Unacademic Biography, 
by Benjamin A. Morton [Putnam]. 

Out of the Melting Pot, by George A. Linhart 
[priv. pub.]. 

Father Tabb, A Study of His Life and Works, 
with Uncollected and Unpublished Poems, by 
Francis A. Litz, Ph.D. [Johns Hopkins Press]. 


Masters of Science and Invention, by Floyd L. 


Darrow [Harcourt]. 
Famous Judges and Famous 


Trials, by Charles 


Kingston [Brentano]. 
The Memoirs of an Ambassador, A Contribution 
to the Political History of Modern Times, by 


Freiherr von Schoen, former Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and Ambassador, trans. by 


Constance Vesey [Brentano]. 
The Hero of the Filipinos, The Story of José 
Rizal, Poet, Patriot and Martyr, by Charles 


Edward Russell and E. B. Rodriguez [Century]. 

A Mid-Victorian Pepys, The Letters and Memoirs 
of Sir William Hardman, M.A., F.R.G.S., ed. 
by S. M. Ellis [Doran]. 

Under the Big Top, by 
[Little, Brown] 

Some Victorian Women Good, Bad, and Indiffer- 
ent, by Harry Furniss [Dodd]. 

Sarah Bernhardt, by Sir George Arthur 
day]. 

My Long Life in Music, by Leopold Auer [Stokes]. 

Lady Rose Weigall, A Memoir based on Her Cor- 
respondence and the Recollections of Friends, 
by her daughter Rachel Weigal!l [Appleton] 

The Memoirs of Alexander Herzen, trans. by J. D 


Courtney Ryley Cooper 


[Double- 


Duff, Parts I and II [Yale]. 
Shelley: The Man and the Poet, by A. Clutton- 
Brock [Dutton]. 


A Preface to Life, by Edwin Justus Mayer [Boni]. 

H. G. Wells, Personality, Character, Topography, 
by R. Thurston Hopkins [Dutton] 

From Immigrant to Inventor, by 
[Scribner]. 

Haunch Paunch and Jowl, An 
biography [Boni]. 


Michael Pupin 


Anonymous Auto- 


Drama 


Plays for a Folding Theatre, by Colin Campbell 


Clements [Stewart]. 

More Portmanteau Plays, by Stuart Walker, ed. 
by Edward Hale Bierstadt [Stewart]. 

March Hares (The Temperamentalists), A Fan 


tastic Satire in Three Acts, by Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble [Stewart] 

The Love+Rogue, A Poetic Drama in Three Acts, 
transmuted from the Spanish of Tirso de Molina 
by Harry Kemp [Leiber]. 

The Secret Life, A Play, in Three Acts, by Har- 
ley Granville-Barker [Little]. 

Robert E. Lee, by John Drinkwater 
Mifflin]. 

Comedies of Words, And Other Plays, by Arthur 
Schnitzler, trans. by Pierre Loving [Stewart]! 

His Majesty’s Embassy, And Other Plays, by 


[Houghton 


Maurice Baring [Little]. 
Ten Minute Plays, 
tano]. 


ed. by Pierre Loving [Bren 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


A attempt to apply to the life of 
Jesus the methods and discover- 
ies of psychoanalysis is “Some Aspects 
of the Life of Jesus” (Harcourt, 
Brace) by Georges Berguer, lecturer 
in psychology at the University of 
Geneva. The English translation is 
by Eleanor and Van Wyck Brooks. 
The historical evidence of Christ and 
Christianity and of the early mystery 
religions is briefly treated in an intro- 
duction. Then follows the main theme 
of the book. While discussing the sub- 
ject from the point of view of the lat- 
est scientific knowledge the author at 
all times holds a deep reverence for 
his material. 

“Modern Religious Cults and Move- 
ments” (Revell) is a scholarly and 
penetrating study of the leading re- 
ligious and ethical cults of our time. 
In this book Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D. 
has probably done the most notable 
work in. this field since the pioneer 
volume “Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience” by William James. Dr. At- 
kins presents a careful and impartial 
study of Faith Healing, Christian Sci- 
ence as a philosophy, a theology, and 
a religion, New Thought, Theosophy, 
Spiritualism, etc. It is an essential 
book for anyone interested in the 
meaning and significance these mod- 
ern cults bear to the historic faith of 
the Christian Church. 

Eight lectures, revised and ex- 
panded, which were delivered in Union 
Theological Seminary in 1922 on the 
Morse Foundation, are included in 
the volume “The Birth and Growth of 
Religion” (Scribner) by George Foot 
Moore, professor of the history of re- 
ligion in Harvard University. They 
form a readable and unusually inter- 
esting account of the origin and de- 
velopment of religion. Professor 
Moore finds that “if we seek a motive 
of religion, universal, supreme, per- 
petual, it will be found in the impulse 


to self-preservation.” He then sets 
forth opinions about the evolution of 
religion which are the result of many 
years of study and teaching of the 
subject. 

“What Men Need Most and Other 
Sermons” (Doran) is a collection of 
some of the most notable sermons by 
Reverend Daniel A. Poling. This book 
is published on the occasion of Dr. 
Poling’s installation as cominister of 
the famous Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York. Dr. Poling is internation- 
ally known as a leader and speaker, 
for his special war work in England, 
France and Germany, and in the 
United States as one of the outstand- 
ing leaders of Christian Endeavor. 
Some of his sermon subjects are espe- 
cially striking, as for instance: ‘What 
Men Need Most”; “What the Devil 
Asked”; “We Finish to Begin”; “The 
Curse of Cowardice’’; “Personal Lib- 
erty”; “A Father’s Dilemma”; “The 
Land of Time Enough”. 

James O. Hannay, who wrote “Can 
I Be A Christian?” (Bobbs-Merrill), 
is known to American readers as the 
author of many delightful novels pub- 
lished under the pen name of George 
A. Birmingham. He is a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and in this 
book, written for those who suffer 
from doubts, he offers a religion that 
will touch the heart of the average 
man, something basically sound on 
which he can build. It is clear, toler- 
ant, and broadminded; practical, stim- 
ulating, and helpful. 

An indispensable and unequaled 
first aid to preachers is the “Cyclo- 
pedia of Sermon Outlines” (Doran) 
by Reverend Aquilla Webb, D.D. In 
all the multiplicity of religious books 
published here is what the preacher 
has been waiting and hoping for these 
many years. It includes outlines on 
over two hundred and fifty subjects 
by the world’s most famous preachers. 
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The book is destined to take its place 
at once as one of the few really neces- 
sary reference books in every preach- 
er’s library. 

The chapters of “Jesus Christ and 
the Modern Challenge” (Revell) by 
Frederic C. Spurr are offered “for the 
consideration, and it is hoped, the en- 
couragement of men and women who 
are perplexed by the religious contro- 
versies of our time, especially with 
respect to the Person of Jesus Christ’. 
Mr. Spurr shows why the modern crit- 
icisms of the Incarnation, the Virgin 
3irth, the Miracles, and the Resurrec- 
tion have no valid logical standing. 
On the whole it is a scholarly work 
and a well reasoned argument in de- 
fense of the faith. 

“Dramas of the Bible” (Stratford) 
by John S. Flory, Ph.D. is a literary 
interpretation of the Book of Job and 
the Song of Solomon. With the re- 
peated study of these two Books of 
the Bible there has awakened a keen 


interest among college students in 
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ADVERTISER 
them as literature. This volume will 
be a great help in searching out un- 
suspected depths of beauty and truth 
and in discovering new literary val- 
ues. Nothing is admitted into the in- 
terpretation which is not in the orig- 
inal text, either expressed or clearly 
implied. It is a book that is both com- 
prehensive and readable. 

The second volume in the series of 
Westminster Textbooks of Religious 
Education for Church Schools having 
Sunday, week day, and expressional 
“Paul the Traveler and 
Missionary” (Westminster) by Wal- 
ter Albion Squires. The life of Paul 
is so presented in these lessons that 
pupils cannot help but catch the tre- 
mendous sweep of his wonderful per- 
sonality. Another work by the same 
author is “A Parish Program of Re- 
ligious Education” (Westminster). 
This is a book of suggestions for a 
Church School designed to carry on a 
unified system of religious education. 
—E.E.F. 
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“T-HE International Trade Balance 
in Theory and Practice” (Mac- 
millan) is by Theodore H. Boggs of 
the department of economics, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. Its subject 
is described as a byproduct of the 
yar, with its vast lending and bor- 
rowing operations. One result has 
been a widespread recognition of the 
connection between the net position of 
a country as a lender or borrower, and 
the resultant nature of its merchan- 
dise trade balance. Interest in the 
question of the international equation 
of indebtedness is no longer limited 
to the foreign exchange broker and 
the student of foreign trade. A rea- 
son for new popular interest very 
probably is the extraordinary foreign 
exchange fluctuation in recent years. 
This volume very reasonably explains 
the fundamental principles underly- 
ing the theory of the balance of trade. 
The author has sought to show the 
practical application of these princi- 
ples as revealed in the trade balance 
of various countries and in so doing 
has devoted considerable attention to 
the closely related questions of for- 
eign exchange. 

“Labor Turnover in Industry” by 
Paul F. Brissenden and E. Frankel 
(Macmillan) is called a_ statistical 
analysis. In it the authors discuss the 
nature and extent of labor instability 
and the various factors that are likely 
to increase or diminish its volume. 
The problem is considered primarily 
from the viewpoint of the individual 
establishment, and the survey is based 
on data collected by a number of pro- 
gressive firms in the course of their 
study of the situation. Industrial en- 
gineers, large employers of labor, and 
all students of this special department 
of economics will find the discussion 
and the many tables with which the 
volume is equipped, well worthy of 
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attention. It is an up to date authori- 
tative study of its field. 

“A Critical Analysis of Industrial 
Pension Systems” by Luther Conant, 
Jr. (Macmillan) bases its information 
on material assembled by the author 
in the course of an investigation made 
of a large industrial organization, and 
is chiefly concerned with the funda- 
mental principles underlying the pen- 
sion system rather than with actuarial 
details. Mr. Conant reaches the con- 
clusion that the majority of private 
industrial systems now in force do 
not make an adequate approach to- 
ward a reasonably attainable ideal. 
The rather common practice of re- 
garding pension systems as a form of 
gratuity is regarded by the author as 
distinctly unfortunate. Cumulative 
paid up annuities are suggested to 
employers as a substitute for pension 
systems. 

—J. G. 





The Normal Child, Its Care 
Alan Brown, M.B. [Century]. 

My Class in Composition, A Teacher's Diary, by 
Julien Bezard, trans. and adapted from the 
French by Phyllis Robbins [Harvard]. 

The Romance of Excavation, by David Masters 
[Dodd]. 

Modern Development, ed. by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S.M., F.R.P.S., revised, enlarged ed. [Boston: 
Amer. Photographic Pub. Co.]. 

Growth and Structure of the English Language, 
by Otto Jespersen, Ph.D., Lit.D., fourth ed. 
[Appleton]. 

The Wisdom of the Egyptians, The Story of the 
Egyptians, the Religion of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, the Ptah-Hotep and the Ke’gemini, the 
“Book of the Dead”, the Wisdom of Hermes 
Trismegistus, Egyptian Magic, the Book of 
Thoth, ed. by Brian Brown [Brentano]. 

Gem-Stones and Their Distinctive Characters, by 
G. F. Herbert Smith, M.A., D.Sc. [Brentano]. 

The Library Handbook of Genuine Trade Se- 
crets and Instructions for Cleaning, Repairing 
and Restoring Old Manuscripts, Engravings 
and Books, as practised by the Experts, by W. 
Haslam [London: W. & G. Foyle]. 

Finding Oneself in the Universe, by Jean Berry 
[Putnam]. 

The Coaching Era, by Violet A. Wilson [Dutton]. 

A Modern College and a Modern School, by Abra- 
ham Flexner [Doubleday]. 

The Firat Friend, An Anthology of the Friend- 
ship of Man and Dog, comp. from the literature 
of all ages 1400 B.C.-1921 A.D. by Lucy Menzies 
[Dutton]. 

A Guide for the Greedy, by a Greedy Woman, Be- 
ing a New and Revised Edition of “‘The Feasts 
of Autolycus’’, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
[Lippincott]. 

Everybody’s Complete Etiquette, by Ellin Craven 
Learned [Stokes]. 


and Feeding, by 
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Special Editions 


Years of Childhood, by Serghei Askakoff, trans. 
by J. D. Duff [Oxford—World’s Classics]. 
Letters from the Country and the Town of Fish- 
ermen, Farmers, Parasites, and Courtesans, by 
Alciphron, trans. by F. A. Wright [Dutton 

Broadway Translations]. 

Persian Letters, by Montesquieu, trans. by John 
Davidson [Dutton—Broadway Translations]. 

A Gallery of Master Historians, ed. by F. R. 
Worts, M.A. [Dutton—Kings Treasuries]. 

Selected English Essays, ed. by George G. Loane, 
M.A. [Dutton—Kings Treasuries]. 

Lighter English Prose, An Anthology of Humour 
[Dutton—Kings Treasuries]. 

The Short Stories of Robert 
[Scribner]. 

Barchester Towers, by Anthony Trollope, with an 
introd. by Clarence Dimick Stevens [Scribner 
—Modern Student's Library]. 

Quentin Durward, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., il- 
lus. by C. Bosseron Chambers [Scribner] 

Don Quixote, by Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
ed. by William Dean Howells, with an introd. 
by Mildred Howells [Harper]. 

Fables, by Robert Louis Stevenson [Scribner]. 

Poems by R. L. S., A Selection [Scribner]. 

The Little Decameron, A Selection from Boccac- 
cio [Dutton—Bedside Series]. 

The Life and Death of Socrates [Dutton 
Series]. 

The Life and Death of Sir John Falstaff [Dutton 

3 Series]. 


sedside 
The Golden Book of 
Series}. 


Louis Stevenson 


Bedside 


Saint Augustine [Dutton— 
Bedside 

The Parables and Other Sayings of Jesus 
ton—Bedside Series] 

Cranford, by Elizabeth Gaskell 
Series ]} 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, by Edward Fitzger- 
ald, with decorations by Fish [Dutton] 

Typee, by Herman Melville, illus. by Mead Schaef- 
fer [Dodd]. 

Quentin Durward, by 
lus. by Percy Tarrant 


[Dut- 


[Dutton—Bedside 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart., il- 
[Dodd]. 
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The Wreck of the Grosvenor, by W. Clark Rus- 
sell, illus. by Mead Schaeffer [Dodd]. 

Twenty Years After, by Alexandre Dumas, illus. 
by Rowland Wheelwright [Dodd]. 


Juvenile 


St. Nicholas Book of Verse, ed. by Mary Budd 
Skinner and Joseph Osmun Skinner [Century]. 

Little Lucia and Her Puppy, by Mabel L. Robin- 
son [Dutton]. 

Tranquillity House, by 
[Century]. 

Denny's Partner, by W. A. Rogers [Harper]. 

Leadbetter’s Luck, by Holman Day [Duffield]. 

Lady Green Satin and Her Maid Rosette, The 
History of Jean Paul and His Little White 
Mice, by The Baroness E. Martineau des 
Chesnez, trans. by Clara Whitehill Hunt [Mac- 
millan]. 

The Boys’ Own 
Britt 


Augusta Huiell Seaman 


Book of 
[Macmillan]. 
Scoutie Jazz of Pigtail 
Viola [Stratford]. 
Working Through at 
Gollomb [Macmillan]. 
Leonore Lends a Hand, by 
ton [Lothrop]. 
Knee-High to a Grasshopper, by Anne and Dillwyn 
Parrish [Macmillan] 
Caroline’s Career, by 
tle}. 
Mardee Gray’s Choice, by Dorothy Jarnagin [Lit- 
tle]. 

Jumping into the 
art [Little]. 
The Garden of Happiness, by Zoe Meyer [Little]. 
The Boy Adventurers in the Land of the Monkey 

Men, by A. Hyatt Verrill [Putnam]. 
Jimmy, the New Boy, by Archibald Marshall 
[Stokes]. 
The Adventures of the Ink 
Dyer [Lothrop]. 
Diana of Briarcliffe, by 
[Lothrop]. 
The Young 
{Lothrop }. 
Whistling Rock, by 


Adventurers, by Albert 


Alley, by William N. 


Lincoln High, by Joseph 


Louisa S. Worthing- 


Lela Horn Richards [Lit- 


Jungle, by Grace Bliss Stew- 


Spots, by Ruth O. 


Florence Scott Bernard 


Crusader, by Walter Scott Story 

Edna A. Brown [Lothrop]. 

Billy Barnicoat, A Fairy Romance for Young 
and Old, by Greville MacDonald [Dutton]. 

Days of the Commanders, by L. Lamprey [Stokes]. 

The Wizard of the North, A Tale from the Land 
of Heroes, by Parker Fillmore [Harcourt]. 

The Brave Little Tailor, or Seven at a Blow, by 
George Calderon and William Caine [Harcourt]. 

The Boys’ Own Book of Science, by Floyd L. 
Darrow [Macmillan]. 

Everyday Mysteries, Secrets of 
Home, by Charles Greeley Abbot, D.Sc. 
millan]. 

Merrimeg, by William Bowen [Macmillan]. 

In Mirror Land, by Milton Goodman [Boni]. 

Trust a Boy! by Walter H. Nichols [Macmillan]. 

Good Manners for Boys and Girls, by Ellin Craven 
Learned [Stokes]. 

Reynard the Fox, told by C. S. Evans 

The Story of Mrs. Tubbs, by Hugh 
[Stokes]. 

The Golden Spider, by Francis Lynde [Scribner]. 

Fighting Westward, by Aline Havard [Scribner]. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, by Lewis Car- 
roll, illus. by A. E. Jackson [Doran]. 

Stories from the Arabian Nights, retold by Lau- 
rence Housman, illus. by Edmund Dulac [Do- 
ran]. 

The Wind in the 
illus. by Nancy 

The Soul of Kol 
[Stokes]. 

The Little Green Road to Fairyland, by Annie R 
Rentoul and Ida Rentoul Outhwaite [Dutton] 

The Little Duke, Richard the Fearless, by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge, illus. by Beatrice Stevens [Duf- 
field]. 

A Very Little Child’s Book of Stories, by Ada M 
Skinner and Eleanor L. Skinner, illus. by Jé¢ 
sie Willcox Smith [Duffield]. 

The Boy Explorers and The Ape-Man of Sumatra 
by Warren Hastings Miller [Harper]. 

Plow Stories, by Clara D. Pierson, 
Charles E. Cartwright [Dutton]. 


Science in the 


[Mac- 


[Dodd] 
Lofting 


Willows, by Kenneth Grahame, 
Barnhart [Scribner]. 


Nikon, by Eleanor Farjeor 


illus. by 
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gs ALL Street Fifty Years After 

Erie’, by Ernest Howard 
(Stratford), is a comparative account 
of the making and breaking of the Jay 
Gould railroad fortune. The book is 
written by the former financial editor 
of the “Springfield Republican” and 
latterly of the New York “World”. 
It is a narrative of authenticated 
facts, dealing with the manner in 
which the recent head of the family of 
the late Jay Gould was pushed off the 
map by rival powers in Wall Street, 
and the ruin visited upon the fortunes 
of thousands of people who invested 
in the Gould enterprises. It has been 
the author’s purpose to criticize the 
manner and methods employed to de- 
stroy a dynasty which was created by 
methods which were not themselves 
far removed from criticism. The re- 
sult is an interesting narrative of an 
interesting phase of Wall Street his- 
tory. 

“The Economics of Marketing and 
Advertising” by W. D. Moriarity, 
Ph.D. (Harper), is a scholarly re- 
search into the principles of trade 
and business. The broad scope of the 
book includes such subjects as the his- 
toric origin of our present economic 
order, with chapters on the mercan- 
tilist and physiocratic school of busi- 
ness conduct. There is necessarily a 
chapter on Adam Smith, styled by the 
author the founder of political econ- 
omy, and along with a consideration 
of this remarkable man, the Labor So- 
cialists, so called, studied. The 
economic functions of marketing, mid- 
dleman, salesmanship and “buyman- 
ship” are studiously inquired into, and 
the result is a book whose profundity 
reaches into the very vitals of modern 
business. The author in his preface 
says he has kept two groups in mind 
while preparing the book; his own 


are 


college sophomores and juniors and a 
group consisting of business men in 
various phases of marketing and ad- 
vertising. The work is essentially a 
textbook perhaps more academic than 
practical in its application to any one 
phase of business. It is, nevertheless, 
worthy of study and consideration, 
and is a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature of economics. 

“Constructive Salesmanship, Prin- 
ciples and Practices”, by John Alford 
Stevenson, Ph.D. (Harper), has ap- 
parently been written not so much for 
the purpose of pointing out the ideas 
of the author, as to show the methods 
experienced salesmen have used. It is 
a worthy theory, when one considers 
the vast amount of literature which 
has been published on the subject of 
salesmanship. Mr. Stevenson is sec- 
ond vice president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and as one of 
the heads of a great selling organiza- 
tion, his words should receive the at- 
tention of aspiring salesmen. There 
is a noticeable absence of flub-dub in 
this book, which is hereby recom- 
mended. The book is well indexed 
and is supplemented by an interesting 
bibliography. 

“Business Cycles and Unemploy- 
ment” (McGraw-Hill), with a fore- 
word by Herbert Hoover, contains a 
report and recommendations of a com- 
mittee of the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment, and includes the 
result of an investigation made under 
the auspices of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. As is probably 
known, the conference referred to met 
in Washington at the President’s call 
in September, 1921 to consider relief 
for the four to five million unemployed 
as a result of the business slump of 
1921. It was the view of this confer- 
ence that certain suggestions for con- 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


once said: “This nation 
never stood in greater 
need than now of having 


among its leaders men of 
lofty ideals which they try to live 
up to and not merely talk of. We 
need men with these ideals in 
public life and we need them just 
as much in business.” The state- 
ment holds true today. 


Grenville Kleiser has endeavored 
to meet this need in his book, 
“Training for Power and Leader- 
ship,” an inspiring aid toward 
self-advancement in any walk of 


life. 


Grenville Kleiser was formerly 
instructor in Public Speaking at 
Yale Divinity School, Yale Uni- 
versity. He is author of “(How to 
Develop Power and Personality,” 
“How to Build Mental Power,” 
“How to Speak in Public,” etc. 


Dr. Frank Crane in the New 
York Globe says: “Kleiser is a 
natural-born teacher.” 
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trolling extremes of the business cycles 
so as to lessen the losses due to recur- 
rent periods of unemployment, were 
worthy of serious consideration; that 
in any event a thorough study of the 
business phenomena of booms and 
slumps would serve to advance public 
knowledge and stimulate thought to- 
ward constructive solution. The result 
was the appointment by Secretary 
Hoover of the committee which sub- 
mitted this extremely valuable report. 
Wesley C. Mitchell of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research writes 
on business cycles and the economic 
losses they can cause. Stewart Rice of 
Columbia University discusses the ef- 
fect of unemployment on the worker 
and his family, and Ernest N. Brad- 
ford of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation considers methods of stabilizing 
work in the building industries. These 
are a few of the chapters in a series 
which should be of extreme benefit to 
the business managers of the country. 

“American Foreign Commerce” by 
Avard Longley Bishop (Ginn) is a 
study of our foreign commerce in the 
light of the fundamental principles 
upon which trade is based. It is ob- 
vious that the purpose of the writer 
has been twofold; to provide a text- 
book for mature beginners in the 
study of foreign commerce and to 
furnish for the business man, whose 
interest lies in whole or in part in the 
foreign field, a work sound in princi- 
ple and broad in scope. The author 
has wisely avoided the technique of 
exporting and importing, assuming 
that this can be gathered from works 
of a different kind, or can be learned 
by practical experience. Foreign com- 
merce is studied from the viewpoint of 
American industries and resources, 
and from the practical standpoint of 
the export trade and the import trade 
Inquiries into trade finance, promotio! 
and commercial policy conclude a boo! 
which represents the result of thought 
ful and fruitful study. 

—J. G. 
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ANTHOLOGY OF ESSAYS 
Edited by John Farrar 


A Negro discusses the position of his race among American writers; one dramatic critic re- 
counts anecdotes of O. Henry, another, memories of Sarah Bernhardt; Heywood Broun describes 
the reading of a great prize-fighter; Hugh Walpole chides the volatile Mr. Mencken, and Mr. 
Mencken replies. Charles Henry Meltzer was a dramatic critic in New York many years ago, 
Alexander Woollcott now serves in that capacity. Both of them are represented here. 


: 
Arthur Bostwick is a famous librarian, William McFee, a ship’s engineer who writes novels. 
William Lyon Phelps is a critic of enthusiasm and of experience. Burton Rascoe is a young 
man with a biting tongue and a fresh standard. Here they speak for themselves. The atetmpt 
is to present contrasts without prejudice. 


Other contributors are: Mary Austin, Floyd Dell, Keith Preston, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Robert Cortes Holliday. 


Preceding each essay is a pen-portrait of the author by Mr. Farrar, which gives just the sort of 
information we all like to have about our favorite writers. These little introductory sketches, 


with their charming air of informality and intimacy will linger long in the memory of the 
reader. $2.00 
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ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE (1922) 
Edited by John Farrar 


A look at the list of contributors to this anthology is quite enough to arouse a reader’s interest: 


Carl Sandburg, Aline Kilmer, Stephen Vincent Benét, William Rose Benet, 
Louis Untermeyer, Sara Teasdale, Edwin Arlington Robinson, H. D., Chris- 
topher Morley, Elinor Wylie, Amy Lowell, John Dos Passos, etc. 


With a delightfully intimate note on each author by the editor. $1.50 


THE MAGIC SEA SHELL 
And Other Plays for Children 
By John Farrar 


Six plays or masques for children to give in a wood or in some cozy chimney corner which re- 
quire little preparation either in training or costuming. They are: 


The House Gnomes; God Pan Forgotten; The Kingdom of the Rose Queens; 
The Magic Sea Shell; Grandmother Dozes; Birthdays Come in February; 
and Worship the Nativity. 


Each one of the plays is a combination of humor, harmony, whimsy and fun. Illustrated by 


Mary M. Ludlum. $1.50 
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+¢ VERYBODY’S BUSINESS” by 

Floyd W. Parsons is published 
by Doubleday, Page. Mr. 
introduction to 


Parsons 


needs no readers of 


such periodicals as “The World’s 
Work” and “The Saturday Evening 
Post”, not to speak of technical and 


He is an 
broad 


engineering publications. 
a journalist of 
Therefore, when he 
tempts to write a book which describes 


engineer and 


experience. at- 
in popular manner just what is be- 
hind the great industries of the coun- 
try “everybody’s business” he 
deserves an attentive audience. This 
our national 
economic strength, and its purpose is 
to make possible the wise and effective 
use of our national resources through 
a knowledge of them by the people. 
Agriculture, Minerals, Iron, Steel, 
Transportation, Public Utilities, Fish- 
eries, Science and Research, are but a 
few of the chapter headings. 
“Industrial Publishing” by Horace 
M. Swetland (New York Business 
Publishers Association) is a volume on 


book is a_ story of 


the foundation, principles, functions, 
methods and general practice of indus- 
trial literature. Advertising is neces- 
sarily a dominating element in any 
such discussion: its business building 
power, its development and magnitude, 
The 
processes of advertising as applied to 
selling, and the building of circulation, 
naturally concomitant 
and all of them are treated in a thor- 


and its use as an economic force. 


are subjects, 


ough manner. The publication of 
industrial statistics and trade _in- 
formation is a technical matter, ca- 


pable of presentation only by an 
expert; Mr. Swetland, who is president 
of the United Publishers Corporation 
and chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the New York Business Pub- 
lishers Association, has a background 


THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


and an equipment which have per- 
mitted him to do his work well. 
“Applied Business Finance” (A. W. 


Shaw) by 


(Oxon.), 


Edmond E. Lincoln, M. A. 
Ph.D., is an outline of the 
principles of financing—of such prob- 
lems as actually arise from day to day 
in the operation of the average bus- 
iness concern, incorporated or unin- 
corporated, as well as of those prin- 
ciples common to all concerns, wheth- 
er large or small. The problems of 
financing are regarded from the point 
of view of administration, 
and not as a separate end in them- 
selves. Hence, they are studied in 
their relation to the problems of 
construction, purchases, production, 
distribution and consumption of goods. 
The author has definitely 
linked the financial problems of bus- 
with the changes in the Bus- 
Cycle, and presents a 
the which may be 
learned from the past five years. The 
long time outcome of various financial! 
policies is constantly before the reader. 


business 


also very 
iness 
iness critical 


lessons 


study of 


This is an excellently done and com- 
prehensive book, quite the best in its 
field that the revieWer has seen. 

“The Pre-War Business Cycle, 1907 
to 1914” by William Charles Schluter, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of finance 
at the University of Pennsylvania, is 
a publication of Longmans, Green for 
Columbia University, Faculty of Polit- 
ical Science. It is a scholarly paper, 
which undertakes to determine the 
causes that produced the business de- 
pression of 1910-11 and 1913 in the 
United States. 
causes proceeds of necessity by the 
statistical method. Carefully chosen 
data have pointed Dr. Schluter’s con- 
clusions, although there is no burden 
some loading of figures throughout the 
discussion. —J. G. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


IR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 

tells in “The Gleam” (Dutton) the 
story of the religious life of an In- 
dian, a man of strong religious pro- 
clivities who has devoted the best of 
himself and most of his life to the 
search for true religion. Son of an 
old government servant, living in com- 
fortable circumstances on a beautiful 
estate in a Himalayan district of the 
Punjab, he abandoned even his name 
to become a follower of the Gleam, and 
has followed it for more than thirty 
years. The author’s broad tolerance 
and his kindly and sympathetic spirit 
enable him to understand and inter- 
pret the oriental mind in a way as 
rare as it is valuable. 

The importance of preaching to 
children is being recognized more and 
more by preachers who are devoting 
considerable time to the study of the 
difficult art of speaking acceptably to 
children. Books of sermonettes 
therefore very timely and in “Sermons 
for Juniors” (Revell) Thomas Wilson 
Dickert presents a series preached by 
him in his own pulpit. These talks 
are full of practical helpfulness, clear, 
brief and simple. The little child can 
readily understand them and find in 


are 


them a joyous story. 

John Wanamaker’s association with 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, was one of the most treasured 
of his manifold activities. Here he 
was wont to engage in public prayer 

-simply and unaffectedly. A large 
number of these prayers, of which 
notes were preserved, are brought to- 
gether in “Prayers of John Wana- 
maker” (Revell) — prayers that re- 
veal a singularly childlike faith and 
simplicity of thought. 

“Thirty Years of 
search” (Macmillan) 


Psychical Re- 
is an original 


and startling theory in regard to spir- 
itualism by Charles Richet, professor 
of physiology in the University of 
aris. M. Richet has spent years of 
experiment with psychic phenomena 
and this book contains the conclusions 
he has reached. He believes these phe- 
nomena constitute material for a new 
science which he calls metapsychic. 
He has felt and weighed the cloudy 
emanation which sometimes arises 
from the body of the medium, and re- 
produces remarkable photographs of 
some of the shapes taken by this 
emanation, called ectoplasm. This 
eminent physiologist has made here a 
thorough and open minded investiga- 
tion into the survival of the mind and 
soul of man. 

Dr. R. A. Torrey has felt that there 
was need at this time of changing re- 
ligious definitions, of a restatement of 
the idea of God as he finds Him in his 
study of the Bible. The author has 
gone back to the original Hebrew of 
the Old Testament and the Greek of 
the New in his search for “The God of 
the Bible’ (Doran). He makes a 
startling contrast between some mod- 
ern views of the Deity and the clear 
declarations of Scripture. 

“The Prayer that Jesus Taught” 
(Stratford) by Thomas Chalmers 
Straus gives a new interpretation of 
the best known and best loved of 
prayers, with a view to meeting the 
religious needs of men and women 
engaged in the actual struggle of life 
in the present day. The book unfolds 
the social as well as the personal im- 
plication of the prayer, showing its 
personal bearings upon the common 
life of men under the conditions of 
modern economic order as well as its 
intimate teaching for personal spir- 
itual cultivation. 

—E. E. F. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


A* appeal of faith to doubt is “The 
Christian Credentials” (Revell) 
by John J. Lawrence, D. D. As Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman says in the introduc- 
tion, Dr. Lawrence “first shows us 
those inherent necessities of human 
life and thought which demand rea- 
sonable satisfaction, and then he pro- 
ceeds to find their satisfaction in the 
Person, the Teaching and the Mission 
of our Blessed Lord.” It is a timely 
and helpful book for ministers and 
laymen alike. 


A good deal of sound, straightfor- 
ward thinking is packed into “A 
Young Man’s View of the Ministry” 
(Association Press), an uncompro- 
mising conception of the minister’s 
function in the community. The au- 
thor, S. M. Shoemaker, pictures the 
opportunities and rewards of the min- 
istry from the point of view of a 
young man six years out of college. 
He makes a strong appeal to men as- 
piring to lives of genuine service. Be- 
cause of its human interest this little 
volume should appeal to others besides 
those to whom it is particularly ad- 
dressed. 


The sermons included in the vol- 
ume, “The Crowns of Christ” (Jud- 
son), were preached in Calvary 
Church, New York, and in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, by the Reverend Dr. 
tobert Stuart MacArthur. There are 
twenty of them, full of vigor, insight, 
originality, and earnestness. One of 
these, “The Quest of the Centuries — 
What Think Ye of Christ?” has been 
translated into many languages, in- 
cluding Indian and Japanese, and has 
been widely distributed in pamphlet 
form the world over. 


A stimulating little book is “One 
Hundred One-Minute Sermons” (Bea- 
con) by Lewis Gilbert Wilson. These 


one minute sermons are full of reli- 
gious suggestion, full of ideas that 
will make for a practical efficiency in 
the life of the Church. It is suggested 
that these little sermons be used as 
a basis for newspaper publicity. They 
are exquisite also for private reading. 


A treatise on the philosophical as- 
pect of religion is “Religious Philos- 
ophy” (Doran) by Dr. Lewis Guy 
Rohrbaugh, professor of philosophy 
and religious education in Dickinson 
College. Its aims are to correlate the 
truths of philosophy, science, and re- 
ligion. Dr. Rohrbaugh is thoroughly 
competent in this field of thought, and 
expounds it with discrimination and 
a keen sense of values. Educators 
will welcome this new handbook for 
popular class instruction in the phi- 
losophy of religion. 


New and Informing 
Religious Books 


FORTY YEARS AN EVANGELIST 


The Autobiography of Gipsy Smith 
The great public created in this country by the 
Gipsy’s remarkable meetings will eagerly await the 
appearance of this notable autobiography. It is a 
picturesque and vivid record of his long experience 
as a world evangelist. Net, $1.50 


AT HOME IN THE BIBLE 


T. H. Darlow, M.A 
author of “Holy Ground,” etc. 
“If any one wants to know how mighty and yet 
how delicate a weapon the Scripture can be let him 
turn to Mr. Darlow’s book. It deals with the great 
things of the Gospel in a great way.’’—British 
Weekly. Net, $2.00 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE REVOLUTION 


OF JESUS. 4 Study of Some of His Social 
Attitudes. By Prof. Samuel Dickey 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says: ““We cannot ha 
too many books of this kind.” It builds upon th 
accredited results of modern Biblical schola 
ship. Net, $1.60 


A GALILEE DOCTOR 


A Sketch of the Career of Dr. D. W. Torrance 
of Tiberias. W. P. Livingstone author o/ 
“Mary Slessor of Calabar,” etc. 
Mr. Livingstone’s reputation as a writer on n 
sionary subjects is well sustained by this fascina 
ing record of the first Christian physician to h« 
and teach on the shores of Galilee. Illustrat 
Net, $1.75 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





“Bahai Scriptures” (Brentano) is a 
volume of selections from the utter- 
ances of Baha’u’llah and Abdul Baha, 


edited by Horace Holley. Mention of 


the Bahai cause was first made in this 
country at the Congress of Religions 
held in the Columbian Exposition in 
1893. Since that time interest in the 
Bahai principles has steadily increased. 
In 1912 Abdul Baha received here a 
cordial reception in the liberal syna- 
gogues, churches, new thought centres, 
universities and societies organized 
for scientific, ethical, economic and 
political progress. This book brings 
together in a convenient form that 
portion of the Bahai writings already 
available in various books, magazines, 
and also manuscript translations. It 
supplies to the reader and student 
larger perspective upon these princi- 
ples and teachings than any single 
work has yet accomplished in the 
English language. 

A new translation in modern form 
is “The Riverside New Testament” 
(Houghton Mifflin) by William G. 
Ballantine, D. D., former President of 
Oberlin College. The translator’s pur- 
pose has been to present the New 
Testament in a living English for the 
millions of readers who today under- 
stand no other language. The origi- 
nal Greek, Nestle’s text, has been fol- 
lowed. This new version clears up 
some of the meaningless sentences in 
older versions. The book is attractive 
as well as scholarly. 

“The Passionists” (Benziger) is a 
fascinating story of the work of the 
Sons of St. Paul of the Cross in 
preaching Jesus Crucified, and the 
Mission entrusted to them by their 
Founder. It consists of the relation 
of a chain of events, interspersed with 
numerous incidents, richly replete 
with anecdote and episodes, serious, 
amusing, and thrilling. There are 
personal sketches of the Passionists, 
with special accounts of their founda- 
on and growth in America.—E., E. F. 


f THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


The Pointed Tower, by Vance Thompson [Bobbs] 
Ironheart, by William MacLeod Raine [Houghton]. 
The Left Leg, by T. F. Powys [Knopf]. 

Thrifty Stock, And Other Stories, by Ben Ames 
Williams [Dutton]. 

Lonely Furrow, by Maud Diver [Houghton]. 

Octavia, by Seymour van Santvoord [Dutton]. 

The Temptress, by Vicente Blasco Ibanez, trans. 
by Leo Ongley [Dutton]. 

The Lunatic at Large Again, by J. Storer Clouston 
[Dutton]. 

The Madonna of the Slate, And Other Short 
Stories, by Laban Lacy Rice [Baird-Ward]. 
The Alaskan, by James Oliver Curwood [Cosmo- 

politan]. 

Ambition, by Léonie Aminoff [Dutton]. 

Whatever Gods, by Maurice Samuel [Duffield]. 

A Mediterranean Mystery, by Fred E Wynne 
[ Duffield]. 

Escapade, by Evelyn Scott [Seltzer]. 

Holiday, by Waldo Frank [Boni] 

Deep Channel, by Margaret Prescott Montague 
[Atlantic]. 

Invisible Wings, by Mary Geory Grant [Moffat]. 

The Florentine Dagger, A Novel for Amateur De- 
tectives, by Ben Hecht [Boni]. 

The Late Mattia Pascal (Il Fu Mattia Pascal), by 
Luigi Pirandello, trans. by Arthur Livingston 
[Dutton]. 

The Mine with the Iron Door, by Harold Bell 
Wright [Appleton] 

Race, A Novel of Wives and Others, by A. L. 
Samms [Covici-McGee]. 

Oliver October, by George Barr McCutcheon 
[Dodd]. 

Efficiency in Hades, The Romantic Adventures of 
an Enterprising Expert in the Lower World, by 
Robert B. Vale [Stokes]. 

The Land of Forgotten Men, by Edison Marshall 
{ Little]. 

The Parowan Bonanza, by B. M. Bower [Little]. 

Pirate Tales from the Law, by Arthur M. Harris 
[ Little]. 

The Evzile of the Lariat, by Honoré Wilsie 
[Stokes]. 

The White Flag, by Gene Stratton-Porter [Double- 
day }. 

The Seven Hills, by Meade Minnigerode [Putnam]. 

The Enchanted Garden, by Henry James Forman 
[ Little]. 

The Ungrown-Ups, by “Rita’’ (Mrs. Desmond 
Humphreys) [Putnam]. 

The Trail of the Elk, from the Norwegian of M. 
Fénhus [Century]. 

Brass Commandments, by Charles Alden Seltzer 
[Century ]. 

The Luck of the Kid, by Ridgwell Cullum [Put- 
nam]. 

Randolph Mason: Corrector of Destinies, by Mel- 
ville Davisson Post [Putnam]. 

The Back Seat, by G. B. Stern [Knopf]. 

Heart’s Blood, by Ethel M. Kelley [Knopf]. 

Another Scandal, by Cosmo Hamilton [Little]. 

Fortune’s Fool, by Rafael Sabatini [Houghton]. 

Children of the Wind, by M. P. Shiel [Knopf]. 

The Bachelor Girl, from the French of “La Gar- 
conne”’, by Victor Margueritte, trans. by Hugh 
Burnaby [Knopf]. 

Lem Allen, by William Pinkney Lawson [Boni]. 

The Girl in the Fog, A Mystery Novel, by Joseph 
Gollomb [Boni]. 

The Singing Bone, by R. Austin Freeman [Dodd]. 

The River Trail, Romance of the Royal Mounted, 
by Laurie York Erskine [Appleton]. 

Robert Gregory, The History of a Little Soul, by 
John Owen [Dutton]. 

Quest, by Miles Lanier Colean [Dutton]. 

Uncle James’ Shoes, by Doris and Samuel Web- 
ster [Century]. 

Jean Huquenot, by Stephen Vincent Benét [Holt]. 

Midwinter, by John Buchan [Doran] 

Raw Material, by Dorothy Canfield [Harcourt]. 

A Lost Lady, by Willa Cather [Knopf]. 

North of 36, by Emerson Hougk [Appleton] 

The Winding Stair, by A. E. W. Mason [Doran]. 

Bread, by Charles G. Norris [Dutton]. 

Grey Wethers, by V. Sackville-West [Doran]. 

Adventuring, by Tristram Tupper [Doran]. 

Feet of Clay, by Margaretta Tuttle [Little] 

The Blind Bow-Boy, by Carl Van Vechten [Knopf]. 
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A Son at the Front, by Edith Wharton [Scribner]. 

The Sacrificial Goat, by Ernita Lascelles [Boni]. 

Northern Neighbors, Stories of the Labrador 
People, by Wilfred Thomason Grenfell, M. D. 
(Oxon.), C. M. G. [Houghton]. 

A Tale of the Pyrenees (Ramuntcho), by Pierre 
Loti, trans. by W. P. Baines [Stokes]. 

The Silken Scarf, by L. C. Hobart [Dutton] 

Stinging Nettles, by Marjorie Bowen [Small]. 

Roden’s Corner, by Henry Seton Merriman [Har- 
per]. 

The Red-Blood, by Harold H. Armstrong [Har- 
per]. 

Lew Tyler’s Wives, by Wallace Irwin [Putnam]. 

The Doves’ Nest, by Katherine Mansfield [Knopf]. 

The Treasure of the Bucoleon, by Arthur D. How- 
den Smith [Brentano]. 

Nameless River, by Vingie E. Roe [Duffield] 

Voices, by George J. Brenn [Century]. 

The Yellow Seven, by Edmund Snell [Century]. 

The Big Heart, A Present-Day Adventure With- 
out a Moral, by John G. Brandon [Brentano]. 

The Waddington Cipher, by William Johnston 
[ Doubleday }. 

Cross-Sections, by Julian Street [Doubleday]. 

Come Home, A Romance of the Louisiana Rice- 
Lands, by Stella G. S. Perry [Stokes] 
Cupid and Mr. Pepys, A Romance of the Days of 
the Great Diarist, by Netta Syrett [Stokes]. 
Not in Our Stars, by Michael Maurice [Lippin- 
cott] 

His Mortgaged Wife, by Bonnie Busch [Dorrance]. 

The Woman Tamer, by Stanley Shaw [Macaulay]. 

Tar and Feathers, by Victor Rubin [Dorrance]. 

New Bodies for Old, by Maurice Renard [Mac- 
caulay |. 

The Girl from Hollywood, by Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs [Macaulay] 

Gladys, by Dr. J. Morgan-de-Groot [Lippincott]. 

Zarah, the Cruel, by Joan Conquest [Macaulay]. 

Pellucidar, A Sequel to “At the Earth’s Core’’, by 
Edgar Rice Burroughs [McClurg]. 

Laugh and Grow Rich, by Jack Kahane [Bren- 
tano]. 

Nine of Hearts, by Ethel Colburn Mayne [Har- 
court]. 

Island of Destiny, by Arthur J. Rees [Dodd] 

The Valley of Arcana, by Arthur Preston Han- 
kins [Dodd]. 

Thrilling Escapes, ed by Joseph Lewis French 
[Dodd]. 

Dark Days and Black Knights, by Octavus Roy 

Cohen [Dodd] 


Jane—Our Stranger, by Mary Borden [Knopf]. 


Biography and Memoirs 


Dostoevsky: Letters and Reminiscences, trans. by 
S. S. Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry 
[Knopf]. 

Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, by G. 
Stanley Hall [Appleton]. 

A Mind that Found Itself, by Clifford Whitting- 
ham Beers [Doubleday]. 

The Real Story of a Bootlegger, Anonymous 
[Boni]. 

The Life of Cesare Borgia, A History and Some 
Criticisms, by Rafael Sabatini [Brentano]. 

Victor Hugo, His Work and Love, by Lt. Col. An- 
drew C. P. Haggard, D. S. O. [Doran]. 

The New Henry Ford, by Allan L. Benson [Funk 
& Wagnalls] 

Mountain Verities, by Zephine Humphrey [Dut- 
ton]. 


Essays and Literary Studies 


Solomon in All His Glory, by Robert Lynd [Put- 
nam]. 

Social Ideals in English Letters, by Vida D. Scud- 
der [Houghton]. 

Sailor Town Days, by C. Fox Smith [Houghton]. 

Over the Footlights, by Stephen Leacock [Dodd]. 

The Best of Hazlitt, by P. P. Howe [Doran]. 

French Literature During the Last Half-Century, 
by Pierre de Bacourt and J. W. Cunliffe [Mac- 
millan]. 

Pharos and Pharillon, by E. M. Forster [Knopf]. 

Petronius the Satyricon, trans. by J. M. Mitchell 
{[Dutton-Broadway Translations]. 

English Diaries, A Review of English Diaries 

from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century 

with an Introduction on Diary Writing, by Ar- 

thur Ponsonby, M. P. [Doran], 
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Nature and Human Nature, Essays Metaphysical 
and Historical, by Hartley Burr Alexander 
[Open Court]. 

Tennyson, Aspects of His Life, Character and 
Poetry, by Harold Nicolson [Houghton]. 

You Know What People Are, by E. V. Lucas 
[Little]. 

The Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt, Selec- 
tions from His Writings and Speeches. com- 
piled by Hermann Hagedorn [Houghton] 

Studies in Victorian Literature, by Stanley T. 
Williams [Dutton]. 

Studies in Classic American Literature, by D. H 
Lawrence [Seltzer]. ; 

The Art of Phrasing in English Composition, by 
Paul T. Carew, Ph.D., LL.D. [Stratford]. 

A Desk-Book of Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases in 
English Speech and Literature, by Frank H 
Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. and Leander J. de 
Bekker [Funk & Wagnalls] 


Cooking and Diet 

Eating Without Fears, by G. F. Scotson-Clark 
{Nicholas L. Brown]. 

What to Cook and How to Cook It, by Nannie 
Talbot Johnson, revised and enlarged ed. 
[Putnam]. 

Right Food, The Right Remedy, by Charles C. 
Froude, B. Se. [Brentano] 

Colette’s Best Recipes, A Book of French Cook- 
ery, by Marie Jacques [Little]. 


Sociology and Economics 

The Jews in America, by Burton J. Hendrick 
[Doubleday] 

Essentiala of Economics, by Fred Rogers Fair- 
child, Ph.D. [Amer. Book Co.] 

Slavery and Its Results, by Alfred H. Benners 
[Macon: J. W. Burke Co.] 

Reminiscences of a Stock Operator, by Edwin 
Lefévre [Doran]. 

The Golden Rule in Business, by Arthur Nash 
[ Revell]. 

Industrial Democracy, A Plan for Its Achieve- 
ment, by Glenn E. Plumb and William G. Roy- 
lance [Huebsch]. 

Unemployment and Our Revenue Problem, by 
John Sturgis Codman [Huebsch]. 

Wall Street Fifty Years After Erie, Being a Com- 
parative Account of the Making and Breaking 
of the Jay Gould Railroad Fortune, by Ernest 
Howard [Stratford] 

The Soul of Woman (L’Anima della Donna), Re- 
flectiona on Life, by Gina Lombroso, D. L., 
M. D. [Dutton]. 


Religion and Spiritualism 


The Gleam, by Sir Francis Younghusband [Dut- 
ton] 

The Riverside New Testament, A Translation 
from the Original Greek into the English of 
Today, by William G. Ballantine [Houghton] 

Thirty Years of Psychical Research, Being a 
Treatise on Metapsychics, by Charles Richet, 
Ph.D., trans. by Stanley De Brath, M. Inst. 
C. E. [Macmillan]. 

Unconventional Prayers for Boys, Especially Boys 
at School: In Simple Words, by A. G. Grenfell, 
M. A., Oxon [sold by Philip & Tacey, Ltd., 
London]. 

Prayers of John Wanamaker, with an introduc- 
tion by A. Gordon MacLennan [Revell]. 

The Prayer That Jesus Taught, by Thomas Chalm- 
ers Straus [Stratford]. 

The Romance of Right Living, by Amos R 
Wells [Revell]. 

The National Pastorals of the American Hier- 
archy (1792-1919), with a foreword, notes, and 
index by Rev. Peter Guilday, Ph.D. [Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Natl. Catholic Welfare Council]. 


Miscellaneous 


Auction Bridge Hints, by Thomas C. Cochran 
Holt]. 

wees Monologues for Contests and Public 
Speaking, by Lilian Holmes Strack [Denison] 

The J. J. Little Book of Types, Specimen Pages 
and Book Papers [Little & Ives]. 

The Business of Selling, by Harold Whitehead 

[Amer. Book Co.]. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 








Opinions About Books— 


The boredom of the professional critic, with 
whom book reviewing is a duty, is apt to be 
reflected in his compte rendu. 


\n amateur, moved to joy or wrath over a newly-published volume, may have a 
more stimulating reaction. In 


THE FORUM 


an opportunity is offered to anyone who has something to say apropos of any significant 
new publication in any field. 


Unsolicited reviews should not exceed 300 words in length—they must qualify on the 
score of style, originality, sincerity, and general interest. Reviews accepted for publica- 
tion will be paid for at the rate of two cents a word. 


Address All Manuscripts To 


LITERARY EDITOR 247 Park Avenue 
THE FORUM NEW YORK CITY 











marketing brains 


The Business of Writing 


Robert Cortes Holliday and Alexander Van Rensselaer 


“Will be of untold value to the rank and file of persons writing.’””—-GLENN 
FRANK, Editor of The Century Magazine. 


“A great series of chapters. A most valuable hand-book for authors.’’— 


WILLIAM McFEE. 


“So much better than anything of the sort I have ever read that it is the only 
one worth reading at all.”—-ELLIS PARKER BUTLER. 


“A humanitarian service to the editors as well as to authors.”,-—-BURTON RAS- 
COE, Literary Editor, New York Tribune. 


“Will help tremendously any writer who reads it in getting his material a prompt 


and careful reading.”"—-HARRY E. MAULE, Editor of Short Stories. 


“So much the best book in its field that has ever been written that there is no 


second.”—-ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE, Literary Editor, New York Herald. 
“Invaluable papers.”,—-ROLAND HOLT, Vice-President, Henry Holt & Company. 


“Full of valuable information and sound common sense.’’—WILLIAM MORROW, 
Secretary, Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


AT ALL BOOKSHOPS $2.00 pe 


—_—___—_/ 









—_ 
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r the Old Testament of any prac- 
tical value to us today? Is it worth 
teaching? John Lewis in “The Old 
Testament in the Twentieth Century” 
(Doran) concludes that we find in 
these early records, as nowhere else, 
the stories of social and religious 
struggle and discoveries which are in- 
dispensable for a sound judgment on 
modern social problems. Modern Bib 
lical scholarship is combined with wide 
teaching experience, and in addition 
Professor Lewis has a record of many 
years’ service in advanced social and 
political movements. 


“Lamps of Western Mysticism” 
(Knopf) is a volume of essays on the 
life of the soul of God by Arthur Ed- 
ward White, perhaps one of the great- 
est living authorities on mysticism. 
He divides his book into three parts. 
Part I contains essays on faith and 
vision, showing that the science of the 
mystics is quite apart from modern 
psychical research or occult practice 
in general. In Part II are given his- 
torical examples of mystical attain- 
ments by great western teachers, and 
Part III concludes the survey in pre- 
senting the doctrine and practice of 
mystical life from the standpoint of 

nan as he is, apart from the ascetic 
observance and the formal body of 
theological doctrine. 


A psychologist’s study of the per- 
sonality, life, and teachings of Jesus, 
seen in the light of the two problems: 
what have men thought Jesus to be, 
and what was Jesus, is “Jesus, the 
Christ, in the Light of Psychology” 
(Appleton) by G. Stanley Hall, LL.D., 
president emeritus of Clark Univer- 
sity. Dr. Hall has made a study of 
the personality, character, life and 
teachings of Jesus, as seen in the im- 
pression He has made upon the world, 
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and including the concepts of Him 
found in literature, art, and philos- 
ophy. The evidence at hand is skil- 
fully weighed and the interpretation 


is consistent. 


“Old Testament Criticism” (Har- 
per) by Edward McQueen Gray is a 
scientific survey of Scriptural authen- 
ticity. On the authenticity of the an- 
cient Scriptures depends the whole 
fabric of Christianity. Covering the 
subject from the earliest inquiries as 
to the real sources of inspiration, to 
the gradual emergence of an attitude 
of scientific research separating fact 
from a maze of conjecture, this vol- 
ume forms a unique contribution to a 
fascinating field of scholarship. 


A book for the ordinary reader who 
seeks an introduction that will help 
him gain a clearer understanding of 
the prophetic Scriptures, is Barnard 
C. Taylor’s “Prophecy and the Proph- 
ets” (Judson). The characteristic fea- 
tures of prophecy as a whole are first 
presented; then follows a discussion 
of the individual books of the proph- 
ets. With keen spiritual discernment 
the author pictures the historical back- 
ground, political, social, and religious, 
and outlines the intended message of 
each of the prophets. 


Some years ago was published 
“Twice-Born Men”, to which Willam 
James said his own book, “The Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience”, might 
well be called a postscript. There ap- 
pears now a new series of narratives 
of the recent movement in the spi 
of personal religion by the same au- 
thor, Harold Begbie, entitled ‘More 
Twice-Born Men” (Putnam). This 
book, with its series of character 
sketches, each the confession 0 
young man, throws a new and sig 
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cant light on the miraculous power of 
Christianity. It is remarkable for its 
freshness and originality. 


“The Gospel of Fellowship” (Rev- 
ell) is the last book written by the 
Right Reverend Charles D. Williams, 
D.D., late Michigan. It 
contains the Cole lectures, 1923, deliv- 
ered at Vanderbilt University. Bishop 
Williams had completed all but one of 
the lectures. This one was prepared 
by Dr. S. S. Marquis, who then deliv- 
ered the whole series in the late Bish- 
These lectures 
stout hearted exponent of a genuine 
Christianity. He lays bare not only 
the elemental principle of the spiritual 
kingdom of God but also the inner- 
most of all true industrial, 
economic, political, national, and in- 


Bishop of 


op’s stead. reveal a 


secret 
ternational well being and good will. 


Readers who are interested in works 
that deal with the higher mysticism 
will be sure to enjoy “The Message of 
(Curtiss Philosophic Book 
Harriette Augusta Curtiss 
and F. Homer Curtiss. The book con- 
many 


Aquaria”’ 
Co. ) by 
tains an explanation of and 
prophecies concerning the new Aqua- 
rian or Woman’s Age and its mission 
distracted and war weary hu- 
It presents the philosophy of 
mysticism 


to a 
manity. 

Christian 
in plain, comprehensive terms. 


psychology and 


Hugh T. Kerr, D.D. turns to nature 
for the subject matter of his new vol- 
ume of talks to the young, “Children’s 
Nature Story-Sermons” (Revell). Dr. 
Kerr has had conspicuous success in 
preaching sermons that are definitely 
helpful and appealing to children. Par- 
ents, teachers, and pastors will find 
this collection of sermonettes very 
suggestive. The style is lucid and de- 
lightful, and the selections are full of 
the truths of Christian faith and 
practice. 


—E. E. F. 
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An Important List 
of New Books 


TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 
A fitting companion to Dr. Fosdick’s noteworthy list of 
volumes on the practical application of the teachings of 
Jesus in modern life. Net, $1.50 


STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 


Rev. Prof. A. T. Robertson, M.A., D.D., LL.D 
Author of ‘‘Studies in Mark’s Gospel,’’ etc., etc. 
“One of the most scholarly and useful expositions of the 
Epistle of James in the English language.’—Homiletic 
Review. Formerly published as “Practical and Social 
Aspects of Christianity.” Net, $1.50 


A_TRANSLATION OF LUKE’S GOSPEL 


By Rev. Prof. A. T. Robertson, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
Author of ‘‘Paul, the Interpreter of Christ,’’ etc. 
A brilliant translation, in clear, forceful English by an 
acknowledged master of the Greek New Testament. With 
notations and comments. Net, $2.50 


THE STUDENTS’ HISTORICAL GEOGRA- 


PHY OF THE HOLY LAND LAND Rev. William Walter 


Smith, A.B., A.M., M.D., Secretary of the 
Sunday School Commission, Incorp., etc. 
The carefully prepared text matter, interesting illustrations, 
and excellent maps make this a superior volume essential for 
all Bible students, teachers, and preachers. 100 Half-Tone 
Illustrations and 35 Maps in colors. Net, $2.00 


THE WORLD'S BEST EPIGRAMS , ..,.,., 
Lawson. Author of ‘‘The World’s 


Best Humorous Anecdotes,’’ etc. 
Thousands of selected epigrams, completely indexed by sub- 
ject. Invaluable to preachers and public speakers. Net, $2.00 


WHAT MEN NEED MOST, and Other Ser- 


ath hI Ml 
mons Rev. Daniel L. Poling, Litt.D.,LL.D., Minister, 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York. 

The international reputation of this distinguished preacher 
and Christian Endeavor leader is well sustained by this 
collection of notable sermons. Net, $1.60 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS 
OF THE WORLD. Selly Oak Lectures. 


Albert Schweitzer, D.D. 
A penetrating study of the result of the impact of Jesus’ 
teaching on the great religions of the world. An essential 
book for ministers and students. Net, $1.60 


BROTHERHOOD in the OLD TESTAMENT. 


The John Clifford Lecture for 1923 


Prof. A. S. Peake, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
author of ‘“‘The Nature of Scripture,’’ etc. 
This notable contribution to the cause of human brotherhood 
is a book of greatest value to preachers seeking Biblical back- 
ground for sermons on modern social problems. Net, $1.25 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS AND THE 


FAITH OF PAUL. The Selly Oak Lectures 


Adolph Deissmann, D.D., author of 
**Light from the Ancient East,’’ etc. 
These latest lectures of Dr. Deissmann carry a message of 
deep theological significance and of immediate personal 
application to Christians as they face the world problems 
of today. Net, $2.00 


THE SHEER FOLLY OF PREACHING 


Rev. Alexander MacColl, Minister of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia 
These powerful sermons have much to do with the person 
and teachings of Jesus, and will profoundly affect the reader 
by their practical truth and spiritual stimulation Net, $1.50 
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At Your Religious Book Store 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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APPLIED GOOD WILL 


That’s the thing most needed in the world today 
if we are to achieve real Peace on Earth. And 
that’s the one big thing OUR WORLD stands for 
—the application of practical Good Will to the 
solution of world woes. 


See the Good Will number of 


OUR WORLD 


For January 
At all good newsstands—25 cents 


In that issue you will find “Our Treaty Makers 
and Brakers’’ as told to Elmer Davis by Walter 
J. Woof—the first of a most important series en- 
titled ‘‘Through the Looking Glass at Washing- 
ton” which will contain close-up views of our 
statesmen in action and inaction with intimate 
studies showing how our foreign policies are made 
and unmade. 


The same issue will contain: 

“The American Peace Award’—How Bok planned and carried it through, by 
Esther E. Lape, with pictures of the Committee and the Judges 

“What the War Veterans Want’’—An interview character sketch of new Com- 
mander Quinn of the American Legion, by Robert M. Field. 

“How Europe Looks From Washington” by Arthur Bullard, who has just returned 
to Washington from a first-hand study of conditions abroad. 

‘‘Great Britain and Europe” by Gilbert K. Chesterton. 

“The World’s Churches and the League” by Dr. William Adams Brown. 

WORLD FICTION—Today’s best stories from all the world. 


Bringing the World to America 


1924 is a presidential year when foreign policy will 
be a big issue. We must know the world we live in OUR WORLD 
if we are to cooperate sanely in its work. 9 East 37th Street, New York 


A subscription to OUR WORLD for yourself and I enclose $3.00 for a year’s subscription 
your friends means not only 12 monthly issues of and membership in Our World Institute 
the magazine with vivid pictures and interesting Of 

articles about the world, but it also makes them and I enclose $1.00 for a five months’ sub- 
ription without membership in _ the 


you members of Our World Institute with its im- Institute 


portant privileges and services. 


The Houston Publishing Company 


9 East 37th Street New York City 
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the work of the Holy Spirit as revealed 
in the New Testament. Professor 
Ernest F. Scott shows in “The Spirit 
in the New Testament” con 
centrated study and great spiritual 
unfolds the record and 
makes clear its meaning. It is a mes- 
sage of powerful insistence on the 
reality of the Holy Spirit, and the 
wonderful possibilities of His presence 
in human revealed by the 
Master to and through His disciples. 


(Doran) 


grasp as he 


lives as 


A popular, appealing account of the 
lives of women of the Bible, including 
practically all the women of both the 
Old and the New Testaments, is Annie 
Russell Marble’s ““‘Women of the Bible” 
(Century). This book contains stud- 
not only of the heroines and 
martyrs but also of those women of 
ordinary everyday life. No attempt 
is made to discuss or even to suggest 


ies 


any theological questions, nor to stress 
any doctrinal Whatever the 
type, these women are made more real 
for us and their humanity is accen- 
its relation to their 


creeds. 


tuated in own 


times and to ours. 

“The Teaching 
is a volume of lectures originally pre- 
for the students of Crozer 
Theological Seminary. The author, 
William C. Bitting, D. D., has put in- 
to them the fruits of many years’ 
experience. Of the numerous func- 
t required of a pastor, he em- 
phasizes that of teacher as especially 


Pastor” (Judson) 


pared 


ions 


demanded by present day conditions. 
“On all whether conscious 
f it or not, he is teaching something. 
Why not use his relation to his charge 
ntelligently, and deliberately plan 
that his ministry shall be educational 

well as hortatory?” The plan ad- 
ated here has had a_ successful, 
practical application. 


occasions, 
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N° subject is of more vital import 
to Christians than the tracing of 


Stories of Chinese life make up the 
contents of “New Lanterns in Old 
China” (Revell) by Theodora M. In- 
glis. The greater number of these 
have to do with the An Ting Hospital, 
over which her husband presided with 


the helpful and sympathetic com- 
panionship of Mrs. Inglis. All stu- 
dents of missions will find much in- 


teresting reading here, a relief after 
the usual dry study books. The vol- 


ume is instructive as well as enter- 
taining. 
“Religious Dramas, 1924” (Cen- 


tury) is the first of a series of annual 
anthologies planned to contain the best 
religious drama produced in this coun- 
try in the preceding year. The selec- 
tion is made by a Committee on Reli- 
gious Drama of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
Plays of three types are included: 
Biblical dramas and episodes, fellow- 
ship and pageants centring 
around Christian community build- 
ing, and extra-Biblical plays of the 
individual spiritual life. There is 
growing interest and an increased de- 
mand from churches and communities 
for plays and pageants suitable for 
amateur production. This book will 
be a real help to all interested in young 
people and church work. 


plays 


A. Maude Royden, acknowledged to 
be the most notable woman preacher 
of our time, has written a new book 
of essays, “Beauty in Religion” (Put- 
nam). This volume is sure to be 
greeted by the public with as much 
enthusiasm as were her earlier books. 
As a text for these addresses Miss 
Royden has selected the words of that 
old hymn: 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful 
The Lord God made them all. 


—E. E.F. 
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F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full wformation sent upon application 









OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever need 
help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, Harcourt and others, for 
most of whom I have also done expert editing, 
helping authors to make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have a 
special department for plays 
and motion-pictures. 


The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 1 
135 East 58 Street a ‘ he ef, 


New York City 




















Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 



















time profitable. Turn your. 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The. 
Writer's Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling [7 
constantly to leading publishers. 



























































tor writers, young ofr « Id. The universities recognize 

this, for over one hundred members of the English u 

faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 

Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly Tec ommending our courses, 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 7: 

Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School | 


Established 1897 ‘ 





























Dept. 295 Springfield, Mass. 

We publish The Writer's Library, 13 yolumes; descrip- 

tive Booklet free. We also ——- he Writer's Monthly, 
! 





the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
25c, annual subscription $3.00. 









b 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY ,. east 07, in 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


CAROLYN WELLS says: “The best maga- 
sine of ite kind because it is PRACTICAL.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield, Mass. 








Dept. 11 











Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 
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Writing for the Magazi 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 

Authoritative help on all kinds of maga- 
zine writing with reliable new data on what 
the editors want and how they want it 
written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the 
Magazines is a fine epitome of common sense in 
literary procedure. It seems to foresee every diffi- 
culty of the novice and to throw light even upon 
the path of the professional. It is a sufficient 
coefficient for the scribe in his scramble up the 
slopes of Parnassus: It will help thousands.” 


Cloth, uniform with The Writer's Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.75. 


Descriptive Leaflet Free 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 12 Springfield, Mass. 
569 West 150th Street, New York City 


PROFESSIONAL CRITIC 


and book reviewer wil! revise and criticize MSS. for 
professional writers and amateur writers of ability. 
Conscientious, personal service. Write for terms. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Rates and samples 
on request. 


EDWIN B. PEEBLES 
1548 Waverly Ave. DETROIT 


Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
2225 W. Grace St. Richmond, Virginia 













ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also 
been on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Street and Smith, and the Munsey 
publications 

All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s persona 
attention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, si ss 

» We assist 
2 preparing special arti 
papers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly * 
vice suited to your requirements, highly endors 
Revision of manuscripts, story and books, 4 
specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 

Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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offered here. 


F the making of books about books 

there seems to be no end, and we 
are to have volumes of reminiscences, 
following the example of the late Wil- 
liam Harris Arnold and the living 
Walter T. Spencer, from three Ameri- 
whose long experience in the 
book world is sure to make them 
memorable. The veteran Stan V. Hen- 
kels of Philadelphia is still making 
book auction history and bringing his 
reminiscences up to date. Thomas E. 
Kirby, for more than forty years a 
connoisseur of art and until recently 
head of the American Art Galleries, is 
engaged on his memoirs. And it is 
reported that Gabriel Wells, the New 
York rare book dealer who is known 
everywhere in the auction marts of 
the world as “G. W.’”, is to tell us 
about the rare books he has handled 
and the men with whom he has dealt 
in his long career. All these reminis- 
will be valuable material for 
the future historian of book collect- 
ing, and each is sure of a wide read- 
ing among people in the book trade. 


cans 


cences 


The treasures described by William 
Harris Arnold in his recent posthu- 
mous volume are to come into the auc- 
tion market late this season, it is 
understood. While the library is not 
so large as some that have been sold 
in recent years, it contains so much 
material of the very first quality that 
it will excite the attention of collec- 
tors not only in this country, but 
Mr. Arnold was a courageous 
buyer and an indefatigable hunter of 
book rarities — “lucky”, he calls him- 
Self in his book. Undoubtedly when 
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It 


this library is sold the experience of 
Herschel V. Jones will be repeated 
Mr. Jones found out that the more he 
paid for a book the greater was the 
appreciation in its price when it came 
into the auction room. 


With the first Quinn now a 
memory and dealers looking forward 
to a continuation, the book auction 
market, as far as the prices of mod- 
ern first editions are concerned, ap- 
pears to be well stabilized. Mr. Quinn 
reaped a large profit from his first 
sale, and there is no reason to expect 
any marked falling off in prices for 
the other portions of his library to 
come into the market this season. The 
phenomenal success of the sale of the 
Conrad first editions and manuscripts 
is now a matter of history, and many 
of them have gone into private libra- 
ries. Judged only by the standard of 
the prices paid, “Victory” is the most 
popular of Conrad’s works. Yet while 
the $8,100 that Dr. Rosenbach gave 
for this was a decided advance over 
the $5,300 paid for “Almayer’s Folly”, 
the author’s first work lacked one 
chapter and “Victory” was complete. 
It is stated that Mr. Conrad set the 
modest price of £20 on “Almayer’s 
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How many hundred times have you 
said that, really meant it, and given it 
up with a feeling of hopelessness over the vast number of 
books you will never find time to read. 
Everybody has this experience —- you are not alone in it. And 
there is a way out. Haphazard reading is the worst enemy of 
good books. 


JESSE LEE BENNETT 


has written a book about the value of books and the way to read that will be a 
revelation to you. Best of all, in FIFTEEN admirable lists, he covers construc 
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Folly”, the first manuscript Mr. Quinn 
bought of him, and that the New York 
lawyer sent him a check for four 
times that amount. If the story is 
correct Mr. Quinn has no reason to 
regret his liberality. As to the other 
first editions in the sale, the prices 
generally paid were about those which 
have been found, for the past year, on 
dealers’ catalogues. 





While Lloyd Osbourne is writing in 
“Scribner’s Magazine” his reminis- 
cences of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Mrs. Osbourne, from the other end of 
the world, makes a Stevenson contri- 
bution in the form of an introduction 
to “The Best Thing in Edinburgh”, 
an address made by R. L. S. before 
the Speculative Society of Edinburgh, 
of which he was once president. The 
address is beautifully printed in a 
thin folio limited to 265 copies and 
issued by John Howell, the San Fran- 
cisco Stevenson enthusiast. Mrs. Os- 
bourne’s introduction gives an outline 
of the Speculative Society, which is 
an old and honored institution, having 
had as members Sir Walter Scott, Jef- 
frey, Horner, Benjamin Constant, and 
Robert Emmet. Stevenson’s address, 
printed here in full for the first time 
from a manuscript which was among 
the papers of his mother, is an inter- 
esting bit of Stevensoniana. 


In a London sale last month there 
appeared a William Blake item which 
differs from any hitherto known. This 
is a copy of “Milton, a Poem in 2 
Books, the Author and Printer W. 
Blake 1804”. It contains fifty leaves, 
printed on one side only in orange, 
with ten full page plates and many 
other illustrations. Only three copies 
of this “Milton” are known; the Brit- 
ish Museum, Huntington, and Beck- 

d-Hamilton Palace-Lenox, now in 
the New York Public Library; and 
two of these have only forty-five 
leaves each. The New York Public 
Library copy has forty-nine leaves 
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and lacks leaf 5 with “Palamabron 
with the fiery harrow in morning 
returning”, which has hitherto not 
been known to exist. Not only is this 
the largest of the four known copies, 
but the only one accessible to a pri- 
vate collector, the Huntington copy 
having been bought at the Hoe sale 
for $9,000. It is bound up with 
one of the thirteen known copies of 
Blake’s “Thel”. A curious thing about 
the volume is that although dated 
1804 it is on paper watermarked 1815. 
The supposition is that after the plate 
was made Blake laid it aside and af- 
terward made this for a friend or 
customer. 
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Books, as practised by the Experts”, 
by W. Haslam, is the long title of a 
little book issued by W. and G. Foyle 
of London. There is much that is 
useful to the collector in this hand- 
book, and the recipes are many and 
valuable. While the amateur posses- 
sor of a rare book, manuscript, or 
print generally hesitates about under- 
taking any extensive effort at restora- 
tion lest he complete instead a ruin, 
there are many ordinary repairs which 
may be made without danger if these 
directions are followed, resulting in a 
saving of time and money to the 
collector. The suggestions for the 
preservation of books are especially 
valuable. 


ETHEL TURNER W. F. ABERLE 
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A Magazine of Poetry 


Published Monthly in San Francisco 
P. O. Box 891 


The Wanderer is international in scope, and is 
limited to no school. Single Copy 5c. $1.50 a Year 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Plan now to go to the con- 
vention and meet your 
fellow booksellers 
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History and Political Science 


Europe, 1450-1789, by Edward Raymond Turner, 
Ph.D. [Doubleday] 

Diplomatic Portraits, Europ? and the Monroc 
Doctrine One Hundred Years Ago, by W. P. 
Cresson [Houghton]. 

Reconstruction in Arkansas. 1862-1874, by Thomas 
S. Staples, Ph.D. [Columbia U.] 

The Constitution of the United States. An His- 
torical Survey of Its Formation, by Robert 
Livingston Schuvler [Macmillan] 

The Inquisition. A Political and Military Study 
of Its Establishment, by Hoffman Nickerson, 
with a preface by Hilaire Belloc [Houghton]. 

The Causes and Character of the American Revo- 
lution, by H. E. Egerton [Oxford]. 

The Struggle for Power in Moslem Asia, by E 
Alexander Powell [Century]. 


Poetry 


Masquerade, by Ben Ray Redman [McBride] 
Parsons’ P’rasure. by Christopher Morley [Doran] 
Here You Have Me. by Robert Roe [Doran] 

New Hampshire 1 Poem wth Notea and Grac« 
Notes, by Robert Frost [Holt] 

Verse of Our Day in Anthologu of Moderr 
imerican and British Poetry. by Margery Gor- 
don, A.M... and Marie B. King, A.B., introd. by 
Charles Hanson Towne [Appleton]! 

Silver Wands, by Marion M. Boyd [Yale] 

The Temnle and Other Poems, trans. by Arthur 
Waley [Knopf] 

The Seoul of the City, An Urban Anthologu. comp 
by Garland Greever and Joseph M Sachelor 
! Hourhton] 

Hill Solitudes, by Benjamin Rosenbaum [Brin 
mer |}. 

The Harn-Weaver and Other Poems, by Edna St 
Vincent Millay [| Harper] 

I~mard Fla! by Christopher Morlev [Doubleday 

English Poetry of the Nineteenth Century 1 
Connected Representation of Poetic Art and 
Thought from 1798-1914, ed. by G. R. Elliott, 
Ph D. an’? Norman Foerster, A M. [Macmillan] 

Poems of Charles Cotton, 1630-1687, ed. by Johr 
teresford [Bonil 

Cavalier and Puritan. Ballads and Broadsides !/ 
lustratina the Period of the Great Pebellior 
1640-1660, ed. by Hyder E. Rollins, Ph.D. [N. Y 
Tiniv. Press! 

Volume One by Grant Hyde Code [priv. pub 

Burnt Meadows, by M.-L. Carrel [Paris Jou 
et Cie) 

Tanka Poems in Evzile, by Jun Fujita [Covi 
McGee] 

Caesar Remembers and Other Poema, by Williar 
Kean Sevmonr [Seltzer] 

Sones of the Sea. by Arthur Wentworth Hew 
‘Rutland, Vt Tuttle Co.} 

Scarlet Runner. by Elizabeth Shaw Montrcom« 
[Crowell 

Veine’s Poema Roses and Cypress, tran 
Clara Horine [Stratford] 

Three Stories and Ten Poema, by Ernest Hern 
way [Contact] 

JTunar Raedecker. by Mina Loy [Contact] 

Spring and 4, by William Carlos Willian 
[Contact] 

Twentu-Five Poems, by Marsden Hartley [C 
tact! 

The Truth Ahout Fiction and Collected V« 
by Fda Hahne Lawrence [Cleveland Hor 
Carr] 

Ulua Reg, An Epic Poem, Comic in Intentior 
VII Cantos, by Autolycus [Knopf] 
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““Racundra’s” First Cruise (Sailina in the Fe 
Raltic). by Arthur Ransome [Huebsch] 
Tales of Travel, by Marquess Curzon of Ked 

[Doran] 

The Assault on Mount Everest, 1922. by Bri 
Hon CS G Bruce, C.B.. M V.O and 
members of the Expedition [Longmar 

Picture Towns of Europe, by Albert B. O 
[M-Bride] 

4 White Woman among the Masai, by Mar 
Mallett [Dutton] 

Two Vagabonds in Spain, by Jan and Cora 


don [McBride]. 
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LTHOUGH the sales of Conrad 
manuscripts and English first edi- 
tions have been the overshadowing 
events of the book auction season thus 
far, it is noticeable that a very large 
proportion of the material that has 
come into the auction rooms has been 
Americana. January brought into the 
market an especially large amount of 
this class of literature and historical 
autographic material, and the Holmes 
and other western books at the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries, the Barrett early 
American prints and broadsides at the 
Anderson Galleries, and the Gideon 
Welles papers at the auction rooms of 
Stan V. Henkels in Philadephia gave to 
collectors of Americana an unusual op- 
portunity. Fortunately the collectors of 
literature and documents relating to 
the early history of our country are 
not affected by passing fashions in 
books, and prices of this kind of mate- 
rial are fairly standardized. The buyer 
generally knows about what he ought 
to pay for a copy of the first edition 
of Hennepin’s “New Discovery” or 
Smith’s “General History”, and the 
variations in prices are largely due 
to the differing condition of the vol- 
umes offered. The collector of early 
western material, however, is at a 
greater disadvantage than the buyer 
of books relating to our early colo- 
nial history. This kind of literature 
was neglected by most of the old 
libraries of the eastern states when 
it could be had for almost nothing, and 
the western libraries were not then 
endowed with sufficient funds to en- 
ble them to collect rarities. Most of 
the eastern libraries are supplied with 
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It 


the “common varieties’ of American 
history, and the western library is now 
more directly concerned with gather- 
ing material of a more purely local 
interest. As a consequence there are 
more libraries against which the pri- 
vate collector must contend for this 
early western material, and prices have 
reached extraordinary heights for 
some of the rarer material. This 
condition will probably continue, as 
there is little likelihood that sufficient 
copies of early western rarities will 
be found to supply all the libraries 
which want them. Every copy that 
goes into a library limits the supply 
available for private collection by one 
copy, and the number of collectors is 
constantly increasing. 

It is rarely that a collection comes 
into the market like that of early 
American historical prints and por- 
traits formed by the late George R. 
Barrett of Boston. When it does, 
prices are likely to go soaring, as deal- 
ers and collectors recognize that such 
opportunities are few. Mr. Barrett 
began his collection some fifty years 
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ago, and thus was able to secure, at 
low prices, both in this country and 
in Europe, many prints which today 
cannot be duplicated at any price. Mr. 
Barrett was an authority on the sub- 
ject of rare American prints, and his 
genial personality and willingness to 
aid other collectors brought him a host 
of helpful aides among dealers and 
collectors. It was his desire that his 
prints should be sold after his death, 
in order that other collectors might 
have the pleasure he had in obtaining 
these rare specimens. The result of 
the sales showed that his judgment in 
selecting prints was sound, and that 
there is a constant demand for what- 
ever has merit, values being deter- 
mined largely by the rarity and condi- 
tion of the prints offered. 

The second sale of the library of 
the late W. F. Gable of Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, which included a thou- 
sand lots of Americana, showed the 
increasing demand for manuscript 
material relating to the early history 
of our country. The prices paid for 
historical autographs relating to the 
Revolutionary War were in many cases 
records. A similar interest was shown 
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in the historical material relating to 
the Civil War, embraced in the papers 
of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the 
Navy under President Lincoln. The 
letters of Lincoln to Welles were of 
extraordinary interest, as no member 
of the war cabinet stood closer to the 
President than did Gideon Welles, and 
prices were consequently high. Of 
course every historical document or 
autograph letter is unique, and as no 
more copies are to come out (as is the 
case with books), prices are dependent 
upon the wants of the collector. 


The segregation by Wellesley College 
of its rare books relating to English 
poetry, and the splendid gift of the 
library of Professor George Herbert 
Palmer of Harvard, who with Mrs. 
Palmer (Alice Freeman, the former 
president of Wellesley) collected these 
books, made necessary the preparation 
of a catalogue. This task has been 
performed by Professor Palmer as a 
labor of love, and the result is a hand- 
somely printed volume of more than 
600 pages in which the treasures of 
the Wellesley English poetry collection 
are described. The catalogue is a 
splendid memorial to the donors: the 
collection was particularly dear to the 
heart of Alice Freeman Palmer, who 
has come to be regarded as a sort of 
patron saint of Wellesley girls. With 
the notes by Professor Palmer it pre- 
sents a systematic view of the history 
of English poetry from Chaucer to 
Amy Lowell. The Browning collection 
is particularly important, including 
the “Pauline” and the “Battle of Mar- 
athon” in the rare first editions. There 
are nearly all the folios of Chaucer, 
and the Miltons include more than 
forty items, most important of which 
is the first edition of “Lycidas” 
of which the Huntington duplicate 
brought $4,400. Of books valued at 
$2,000 or more there are a score, and 
of $1,000 books more than twice that 
number. The gift is one of the most 
important ever made to Wellesley. 
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OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever need 


help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, Harcourt and others, for 
most of whom I have also done expert editing, 
helping authors to make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
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special department for plays 

and motion-pictures. 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East 58 Street 
New York City 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your. 
ideas into dollars. 
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150 page illustrated catalog free. 
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Helpful and detailed criticism of manuscripts with 
directions for selling, 50c a thousand words. Courses 
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ROBERT SAUNDERS DOWST 
Author of “The Technique of Fiction Writing,” ete. 
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Thackeray’s original sketch book used 
when he was in Paris in 18385, for 
which Mr. Kern paid $380; Thack- 
copy of “The Connoisseur” 
with eight pencil sketches and origi- 
nal memoranda, for which he gave 
$230; Thackeray’s copy of “Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles” with seven original 
sketches by him on the fly leaves, $115; 
Thackeray’s copy of “The Guardian” 
with seventeen pencil drawings by 
him illustrating the text, $300; and 
Thackeray’s copy of Hieronymus Men- 
“Flagellium et Fustis Dzemo- 
nium”, 1727, in which Thackeray had 
written his autograph and “A very 
scarce and curious volume”. This 
brought $260. 
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One of the most interesting items 
in the Albright sale was what is con- 
sidered the most important Edwin 
Booth letter in existence. After the 
assassination of Lincoln by John 
Wilkes Booth, the body of the latter 
was secretly buried by the govern- 
ment. The request of Edwin Booth 
that the body of his brother be given 
to the family for interment was un- 
answered by the Secretary of War. 
Booth then wrote to Grant: 


I now appeal to you—on behalf of my 
heart-broken mother — that she may receive 
the remains of her son. 


You, sir, can understand what a consola- 
tion it would be to an aged parent to have 
the privilege of visiting the grave of her 
child, and I feel assured that you will, even 
in the midst of your most pressing duties, 
feel a touch of sympathy for her, one of 
the greatest sufferers living. 


Grant answered the letter, and 
shortly afterward the body of John 
Wilkes Booth was returned to his 
family. The letter of three pages, 
written from Barnum’s Hotel, Balti- 
more, September 11, 1867, aroused 
keen competition. Francis Wilson, 
president of the Players, was the un- 
derbidder on this important item, 
which was bought by Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach for $1,000. 


Through the courtesy of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, owner of a part of the 
original manuscript, Edgar Allan 
unfinished drama, ‘“Politian’, 
has been published by the Poe Shrine 
of Richmond, Virginia. About one 
third of what now appears is new, a 
fragment having been published in 
Poe’s works. The drama adds but lit- 
tle to Poe’s fame, but is worthy of the 
study of Poe enthusiasts, and copious 
notes by authorities add considerably 
to our knowledge of Poe’s workman- 
ship. 


Poe’s 


It is unusual to find in a learned 
journal like the “Papers of the Bib- 
liographical Society of America” a 
biographical paper as entertaining as 
that of Margaret Bingham Stillwell 
of the Annmary Brown Memorial of 
Providence, on “General Hawkins as 
He Revealed Himself to His Libra- 
rian”. Those who knew this eminent 
book collector, Civil War officer and 
man of affairs, here find him painted 
with fidelity. 


Grace Guiney, literary executor of 
the late Louise Imogen Guiney, writes 
that she is placing a volume of her 
letters for immediate publication and 
would much appreciate the loan of any 
existing material. Miss Guiney’s ad- 
dress is 10 Holywell, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 





FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 


QUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


and Magazines Hard to Find 
Searched For and Promptly Located 
No Charge for Service Write for Announcement 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. B New York City 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of The Bookman, published monthly at Manches- 
ter, Mass., for October, 1923. 


State of New York d ss. 
County of New York § 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared George 
H. Doran, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the president 
of George H. Doran Company, publishers of The 
Bookman, and that the folowing is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher, George H. Doran Company, 244 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 


Editor, John Farrar, 244 Madison Avenue. 
Managing editor, none. 


Business Managers, George H. Doran Company, 
244 Madison Avenue. 


2. That the owners are: George H. Doran Com- 
pany, 244 Madison Ave.; George H. Doran, 244 
Madison Ave.; Messmore Kendall, 17 East 42 St.; 
Stanley M. Rinehart, Jr., 244 Madison Ave.; Paul 
M. Herzog, 17 East 42 St.; George Clarke, To- 
ronto, Can.; James Clarke, 244 Madison Ave. ; 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Sewickley, Pa.; R. L. 
Giffen, Shoreham, L. I. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) Georce H. Doran. 


‘worn to and subscribed before me this 8th 
day of October, 1923. [seaL.] INez M. Natt. 


Notary Public, New York County. 
New York County Clerk’s No. 79. 
New York Register’s No. 5080. 


commission expires March 30th, 1925. 


BERMUDA 


(Bermuda Government's Official Contract Steamers) 


Book NOW for Winter and Holiday Sailings 
to BERMUDA—Vacationist’s Paradise 


Only 2 Days From New York 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
From New York 
Wednesday and Saturday 
Landing passengers directly at Ham- 
ilton Dock, avoiding delay and in- 
convenience of transfer by tender. 
Tickets good on either Steamer, in- 
suring unequalled express service, 
via New Palatial Twin-Screw Oil- 

burning Steamers 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” 
and S. S. “Fort St. George” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 

Modern Hotels No Passports All Sports 
Including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Trap 
Shooting, Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, 
Cycling, etc. 
ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. Georges, Ber- 
muda, Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, 
Golf, Magnificent Tiled Swimming Pool. 


WEST INDIES 


Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the Caribbean Sea 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street NEW YORK 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 


Ten difficulty encountered 
in selecting the most ap- 
propriate GIFT is often 
quickly and_ satisfactorily 
eliminated by giving 


BOOKS 


They are always accepta- 
ble, and afford lasting en- 
joyment to the recipient, 
young and old. They are 
obtainable at prices to suit 
every age and taste and 
purse. 


BRENTANO’ 


Booksellers to the Wo. d 
FIFTH AVE., NEW YO’ K 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


EW YORK’S book auction season 

has opened auspiciously, the Quinn 
sale of first editions at the Anderson 
Galleries and the Gable sale of fine 
and rare books at the American Art 
Galleries proving highly successful. 
The feature of the Quinn sale, of 


INTERNATIONAL ANTIQUARIAT 
(Menno Hertzberger) 

Singel 364 Amsterdam Holland 
Large stock of OLD and RARE BOOKS. 
CATALOGUES JUST PUBLISHED: 

No. 16, Voyages—America, Australia, Africa, Asia ; 
No. 17, Old Medicine— History of Medicine ; No. 18, 
Bibliography—Typography; No. 19, Incanabula— 
Literature, History, Law, Fine Arts, etc. 

To be had on application. 


EARLY BOOKS OF 
SCIENTIFIC IMPORTANCE 


On Medicine and Natural and 
Physical Sciences 
(15th-18th Century) 
Including a Number of Earlier MSS. 
Apply for Bulletin 9 (just published) 


L’ART ANCIEN S. A. 
Dealers in Old Books 


LUGANO - - (Switzerland) 


Gistoria Calamitatum 


The Autobiography of 
Peter Abelard 


(Author of the Letters to Heloise) 


Now translated into English for the 
first time, by Henry Adams Bellows, 
with an introduction by Ralph Ad- 
ams Cram. Limited, numbered edi- 
tion. A beautifully designed, printed 
and bound volume. 


Price, $10.00 postpaid 


THOMAS A. BOYD 
Cedar Street - St. Paul, Minn. 


course, was the original manuscripts 
of Joseph Conrad, which under the 
influence of English as well as Ameri- 
can competition brought record prices 
for this class of material by a mod- 
ern author. From this time forward 
until well into February there will be 
almost daily sales of books in New 
York, with some notable autograph 
and book sales in Philadelphia and in 
Metuchen, New Jersey, where C. F. 
Heartman holds frequent sales of 
Americana. As far as may be gath- 
ered from the sales already held the 
book auction business in this country 
is in an exceptionally good condition. 
There is little evidence of any attempt 
to boost prices regardless of values, as 
was the case some years ago. The 
prices of books of general desirability 
among collectors have become in a 
measure stabilized. There is little 
demand for the common class of books 
which may be found in every second 
hand store, but “collectors’ books” 
bring good prices and for the rarest 
of items prices are better than they 
have been for a number of seasons. 

In spite of the insistent demand for 
modern first editions there appears to 
be no lack of appreciation of the Vic- 
torians. At the sale of the Thackeray- 
ana from the library of R. K. Al- 
bright of Buffalo, at Anderson’s last 
month, many collectors and dealers 
were present. Jerome Kern made a 
flying trip from Hartford, where he 
was producing his new musical com- 
edy, “Stepping Stones’, to secure some 
Thackeray books and drawings, going 
back on the midnight train with 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


By SUBSCRIPTION—five dollars 
the year (Canada, $5.50; for- 


eign, $6.00) 


A Statement of Circulation 


Subscriptions to TIME, The Weekly News-Magazine, have 
been solicited almost entirely from men and women 
whose names appear on lists such as: 


Who’s Who Directory of Directors * 
Chambers of Commerce Graduates of Universities 


Journalists Men of Professional Standing 


Social Registers National Associations 


In less than eight months, more than 35,000 have ordered 
TIME to be sent to their homes or offices. 


We believe this record has never been approached. Cer- 
tainly it has never been equalled by any publication 
which appeals exclusively to intelligence. 


The explanation is to be found in the news-magazine itself. 
The news-magazine is something educated people have 
wanted. In it they find all the news, briefly yet com- 
prehensively stated, logically arranged, and up-to-date. 


ROY E. LARSEN, 


Circulation Manager. 


nn 


“Mach paragraph is found in its logical place according to a convenient arrangement of all 
the news”: 


1. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 5. MUSIC 9. LAW 4. SPORT 


2. FOREIGN COUNTRIES 6. THE THEATRE . roe ‘. See eee 
ea 7. MOVING PICTURES 2. SCIENCE 17. THE PRESS 
ART 8. EDUCATION 3. BUSINESS . “PEOPLE” 


TIME, The Weekly News-Magazine, 236 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Se SEY CR AC SS NS EAN DOL EI LR 


Please mention THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 





& COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


HE announcement of the sale of 

the remarkable collection of first 
editions formed by John Quinn, a New 
York lawyer, to take place at Ander- 
son’s the coming season, is the most 
interesting piece of news for book col- 
lectors in many a day. No one knows 
yet the exact extent of this collection, 
but the books and manuscripts number 
something like 18,000, and among 
them are the rarest first editions from 
(and including) Meredith to the pres- 
ent day. The opeping sale this month 
will offer to collectors the original au- 
tograph manuscripts of Joseph Con- 
rad from his first published work, “Al- 
mayer’s Folly”, to “Victory”, written 
in the thirteenth month of the war. 
A wonderfully fascinating lot of ma- 
terial it is, and it gives the possessor 
a look into the literary methods of 
this master craftsman. Not the least 
interesting disclosure is that Mr. Con- 
rad frequently changed the titles of his 
works. “Chance” was originally en- 
titled “Explosives, A Ship-board Tale”; 
“Victory”, “An Episode of Dollars”, 
then “Smouldering Fire’. In a letter 
to Mr. Quinn Mr. Conrad says that 
the final title was symbolic. “Under 
Western Eyes” was originally “Razu- 
mov”. tomance” was intended to be 
“Seraphina. A Romance”. The two 
papers in “The Mirror of the Sea” en- 
titled “The Nursery of the Craft” and 
“The Tremolino” were originally 
planned as one paper under the title 
of “The Inland Sea”. The title of the 
manuscript “A Voyage” is changed in 
the printed book to “Youth —A Nar- 
rative”’. The first title chosen for “A 
Smile of Fortune” was “A Deal in Po- 


“Dp 


tatoes”. Mr. Conrad also changed the 
names of some of his characters. 
About half way through the manu- 
script of “Victory” the name of the 
hero, Augustus Berg, was changed to 
Axel Heyst, as it appears in the novel. 
Mr. Jones in the book was Mr. Smith 
in the manuscript, and the Tropical 
Belt Coal Company was the Archipel- 
ago Coal Syndicate. It is rarely that 
so many manuscripts of an author are 
brought together for dispersal, and 
the sales undoubtedly will prove the 
most interesting of recent years, al- 
though of course the prices will seem 
small beside those in the famous Hoe 
sales. 


The ninth annual exhibition of con- 
temporary bookplates, under the aus- 
pices of the American Bookplate So- 
ciety, will be held in New York during 


FOR SALE 


London Weekly Times in five volumes, from 
July 24, 1914, to August 1, 1919. Complete. 
Bound with covers on in half morocco. Never 


been used. Covers the whole war. 


551 Central Avenue 
EAST ORANGE - NEW JERSEY 


EARLY BOOKS OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC IMPORTANCE 


On Medicine and Natural and 


Physical Sciences 
(15th-18th Century) 
Including a Number of Earlier MSS. 
Apply for Bulletin 9 (just published) 
L’ART ANCIEN S. A. 
Dealers in Old Books 
LUGANO - - (Switzerland) 
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the month of January, 1924, and after- 
ward shown in various American cit- 
ies, Only bookplates designed in the 
year 1923 will be included. These ex- 
hibitions have grown in interest an- 
nually, and have done much to encour- 
age bookplate art. 

The John Rylands Library of Man- 
chester, England, is having an exhibi- 
tion commemorating the printing of 
the First Folio of Shakespeare, and in 
a recent number of the library’s Bul- 
letin appears a summary history of 
that book by Librarian Henry Guppy, 
M.A., which contains in small space 
the results of the researches of the 
leading Shakespearian scholars since 
Shakespeare’s time. 





It is expected that the “New English 
Dictionary”, on which the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press started work in 1883, 
will be completed in three or four years 
more. The work has been set by hand, 
and it is roughly estimated that more 
than a quarter of a billion types have 
been handled twice in the composition 
of the work. 

J. H. Whitty of Richmond, Virginia, 
head of the Poe Shrine, seeks informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of Poe’s 
story, “The Premature Burial’, which 
is known to be in existence. Mr. 
Whitty also knows of the existence of 
part of an unpublished manuscript by 
Poe, entitled “The Lighthouse”, and 
would like to find the owner of the 
remainder. 

The annual report of the John Car- 
ter Brown Library of Providence gives 
the accessions for the year as only 
170. It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for the Library to secure desira- 
ble Americana, as the institution al- 
ready has everything but the greatest 
rarities, and possesses most of those. 
The second volume of the Library cat- 
alogue has been completed, including 
items issued from 1634 to 1658. This 


THE COLLECTORS’ GUIDE 
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is the only American library now 
printing a full list of what it pos- 
sesses, and the catalogue is sold to 
libraries and collectors at a price far 
below the cost of production. The 
library has an endowment of nearly 
half a million dollars, and its aim is 
to serve scholarship—in which it is 
succeeding in many ways. 





Carolyn Wells Houghton, who has 
sold her Whitman collection after us- 
ing it as the basis of a check list of 
Whitman’s writings, had A. Edward 
Newton write a preface to the sale 
catalogue. Mr. Newton says that he 
has heard that Carolyn Wells has gone 
off on another tangent. He does not 
know what it is, but avers that “in 
whatever direction she has gone, peo- 
ple will know that she has passed that 
way.” The auction sale catalogue is 
now both a Carolyn Wells and A. Ed- 
ward Newton first “edition”. 





The new Oxford Bibliographical So- 
ciety has published its first volume of 
“Proceedings and Papers”, a feature 
of which is a tentative plan for uni- 
form cataloguing of books, according 
to the measure of their importance. 
Through Falconer Madan, A. W. Pol- 
lard, and others certain definite pro- 
posals are made, tending to uniformity 
in descriptions, which should be wel- 
comed as the beginning of a biblio- 
graphical improvement. 


_FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS © 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 

FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


This Unique Book 
Issued Simultaneously 
by Four Publishers 


Let us tell you of the publishing surprise of the 
year. Never before have four publishers united 
in bringing out one book. 


AMERICAN NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


By Grant Overton 


is a book about books and authors that will double the 
pleasure and satisfaction of all you read. 





























What It Contains: 





Biographical and critical chapters on John Galsworthy, Joseph Conrad, Arthur Train, 
V. Sackville-West, Harold Bell Wright, Ralph Connor, Booth Tarkington, Donald Ogden 
Stewart, Zona Gale, Gene Stratton-Porter, Joseph C. Lincoln, Edith Wharton, Christopher 
Morley, and Lothrop Stoddard. Eight more chapters are devoted to books of every de- 
scription, essays, travel, adventure stories, biography, memoirs, books for boys and girls, 
poetry, plays, etc., etc. Valuable reading lists round off these chapters. The book is 
beautifully illustrated with ten mounted portraits. Bound in dark green cloth with vellum 
labels stamped in gold. Printed on India tint special paper. There are over 400 pages 

and the book is carefully indexed. F 











‘ 


HIS book is issued by four houses to acquaint thousands of |” 

readers with new and standard books of wide interest. Us, 
The first edition is 100,000 copies. The price is below ac- This 
tual cost to make. While frankly advertising, the book “” Convenient 
is full of fascinating material and welcome information |” nee 
for all who love good books. Booksellers will sup- .” — 


ply it at 50 cents, or it may be had postpaid for this parr Madison Ave., New Yor? 
price from the publishers. 









/ Enclosed please find fif 
F cents, for which please s« 
‘ me, postpaid — 





‘ 


“ American Nights Entertainm 


Now Ready--Fifty Cents by Grant Overton 


BED ccci.cavindéeiescdscsocesde 





‘ 


on. cuntiee hme 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


Is the Mississippi Valley Isolated 
from Europe? 


America’s Middle West has been supposed to be as separate and independent in prosperity as 
any part of the United States could be. But our farmers are now suffering from low prices 
for grain, due largely to Europe's inability to buy our surplus corn and wheat. Capper of 
Kansas, spokesman of the Senate farm bloc, says they want action to restore world peace and 
world markets. Brookhart of lowa goes on a tour of Europe to study the problem. Magnus 
Johnson of Minnesota and Frazier of North Dakota voice the farmer's demand for relief. 


OUR WORLD .: 


a... s Cents 


for OCTOBER 


WILL DEVOTE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THIS PRESSING ISSUE OF 
What Europe Means to the American Farmer 


In the Series 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN WORLD TRADE 
By CHARLES MERZ 
A striking analysis of the relation of our farm industry to world conditions, accompanied 


by unusual pictures of farming in America and other lands, and by statements from 
Senator Capper and Senator Brookhart. 


A Feature of Special Interest: 


RUSSIA REVISITED By CHARLES R. CRANE 


The opening instalment of Mr. Crane’s account of his trip through Soviet Russia on his 
return to the United States from the Legation in Peking, where he was American Minister 
—now published for the first time. Mr. Crane knew Russia intimately before the Revolu- 
tion and his observations on conditions under Communism are both amusing and important. 


Other Articles in the Issue: 
ARE STATESMEN HUMAN? By ARTHUR BULLARD 


A diverting study of diplomats in moments of self-revelation. 


OVER MOUNTAIN, SEA AND DESERT By MAJOR WILFRED T. BLAKE 


The conclusion of his account of an attempted flight around the world. 


SOUTH AMERICA’S BALANCE OF POWER By ENRIQUE GIL 


An Argentine view of the rivalry between Argentina and Brazil. 


WORLD FICTION 
Today’s Best Stories From All the World 


THE HOUSTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 East 37th Street, New York City 


Enter my name for (1) A full year’s subscription with membership in and individual 
services of Our World Institute for $3 


(2) Trial subscription of five months (without Institute mem- 
bership), $1 
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offered here. 


OLLECTORS of the works of 

Shelley will find, in the recently 
issued “Descriptive Catalogue of the 
First Editions in Book Form of the 
Writings of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
based on a Memorial Exhibition held 
at the Grolier Club from April 20 to 
May 20, 1922”, by Ruth S. Granniss, 
the nearest approach yet made to a 
definitive bibliography. Miss Gran- 
niss, who is the Grolier Club’s libra- 
rian, has not only included all the 


rare Shelley volumes shown in the 
club’s wonderful exhibition of a year 
ago, but some rare items of which 


the only known copies were in the 
Public Record Office or the Bodleian 
Library in England, or were in proc- 
ess of transmission to the private li- 
brary of Henry E. Huntington in Cal- 
ifornia. The owners of these precious 
volumes, however, have given her de- 
scriptions and facsimiles, so that the 
club’s volume contains reproductions 
of the title pages of every book known 
to have been published by Shelley in 
his lifetime. The collector of Shelley 
meets with many perplexing problems, 
which Miss Granniss helps to solve, 
for Shelley is credited with the author- 
ship of five separate works of which 
no copy is known to exist, namely: 
“An Essay on Love” and “Leonora”, 
both probably published in 1811; “A 
Poetical Essay on the Existing State 
of Things”, 1811; “Poem on a Fete at 
Carlton House”, 1811, and “An Ad- 
dress to the People on the Death of 
the Princess Charlotte”, 1817. Four 
of these, it will be seen, were issued 
before “Queen Mab”, which appeared 
in 1813. The pamphlet on the death 
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In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


of the Princess Charlotte is known 
from a reprint of the original by 
Thomas Rodd, a London bookseller, 
about 1843. Rodd stated that only 
twenty copies of the original, by “The 
Hermit of Marlow”, were printed, and 
today no copy of this is known to be 
in existence, even Rodd’s having dis- 
appeared. The inclusion of these 
“lost” books makes the Grolier Club’s 
publication a necessity to the Shelley 
collector, and it is unnecessary to say 
that typographically, as well as bib- 
liographically, it is of the highest 
standard. 

A Stevenson letter written from 10 
Heriot Row, Edinburgh, to his cousin, 
R. A. M. Stevenson, which recently ap- 
peared in a London sale, contains a 
characteristic account of his compan- 
ions, with an especially striking de- 
scriptive touch at the end: 

We have but a tame company here, many 
shaven, oratorical priests; a large, hairy, 
drunken Scotch parson; a real live minx... 
and a whole crew of kind of gone-up, damp 
fireworks in the human kind. 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 
THAT BOOK YOU WANT 

We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 

FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 
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ERE TO BUY BQGDKS 


The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that v friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 


“ec 


One of the most interesting “as- 
sociation books” which has come into 
the market this year was W. H. Hud- 
son’s own copy of “Fan; The Story of 
a Young Girl’s Life” by Henry Har- 
ford, the pseudonym which Mr. Hud- 
son adopted when he wrote this three 
volume novel. The copy was in a sale 
at Hodgson’s of books which Mr. 
Hudson bequeathed to the Royal So- 
ciety for the Protection of Birds and 
which was sold for their account. In 
this unique copy is the inscription in 
Hudson’s handwriting, “W. H. Hud- 
son from H. H.”, thus settling any 
doubts that might have existed as to 
the authorship, which was first dis- 
closed in the recent bibliography by 
G. F. Wilson. Among the other books 
in the sale were presentation copies 
to Mr. Hudson of first editions of the 
work of Hardy, Gissing, Galsworthy, 
Masefield, Conrad and other famous 
modern writers. 


Under the direction of a committee 
of librarians and scholars, of which 
William C. Lane of Harvard is presi- 
dent, a union list of serials in the li- 
braries of Boston and its vicinity is 
being published in parts by the Bos- 
ton Public Library. The two parts 
already issued contain the alphabet 
from A to “Es” and include some two 
hundred pages. While primarily of 


A Catalogue of 


Early Printed Books 
Early English Literature, Etc. 
Will be sent on request 


Incunabula 


W. A. GOUGH 


41 East 60th Street New York 


local interest the list of periodicals is 
so comprehensive that it is fairly 
complete on all subjects. 


One who has gathered a library of 
rare books and lived with it during 
its growth is apt to exaggerate its 
commercial value. A notable instance 
this season was the library of the 
late W. A. Baillie-Grohman, the sports- 
man author of England and the Tyrol, 
who estimated his library worth about 
fifteen thousand pounds. At a sale at 
Sotheby’s of the most important part 
of the collection, the total realized 
was a little less than a thousand 
pounds. 


One of the great sales of the forth- 
coming season will be of modern first 
editions to be disposed of at the An- 
derson Galleries in New York. The 
collection includes not only some eight- 
een thousand volumes produced by 
modern authors, but many important 
manuscripts, including those of Joseph 
Conrad’s works up to the publication 
of “Victory”. 


The recent death of Maurice Hew- 
lett has started a new demand for the 
first editions of the writings of this 
author, as was the case earlier with 
the passing of William H. Hudson. 
Despite warnings of book experts the 
rising generation of book collectors 
seems to be intent on securing first 
editions of modern writers while they 
are still alive, possibly in the hope of 
a posthumous boom in prices. How- 
ever, this affects the market only tem- 
porarily, for this is not book collect- 
ing, but book speculation. 
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find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


offered here. 


R. WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS, 

the Bay City manufacturer whose 
munificent gift of his private library 
of Americana to the University of 
Michigan was the crowning event of 
this year’s commencement exercises, 
has written a monograph about the 
collection which he had formed in 
the last two decades. This handsomely 
bound two hundred and 
twenty-eight pages not only describes 
the treasures of the Clements library, 
but weaves into the titles of the 
source books and authorities brief 
narratives of historical events, mak- 
ing the work truly a “Collectors’ 
Guide” to Americana. One must have 
a long purse, however, to accumulate 
here mentioned; 
Latin letter of 
Columbus giving an account of his 
discoveries, it ranges through the 
whole of American history down to 
the year 1800. Instead of making a 
check list of books, Mr. Clements has 
described those which seem to him of 
the greatest importance as source ma- 
terial, and in all cases where the date 
and place of publication of a book are 
mentioned the book will be found on 
the shelves. In other cases, unless the 
work is specifically stated to be “in 
the library” it is merely included for 
the completeness of the narrative. A 
check list, interesting as it might be 
to bibliographers and librarians, would 
fail to give so comprehensive a view 
of the library or indicate the relative 
value of the material for the study of 
American history. Then, too, the col- 
lection of Shelburne Papers, about two 
hundred and twenty-two volumes, is 


octavo of 


works as are 
with the 


such 
beginning 


the most extensive collection of man- 
uscript material from the 
point of view to be found in this 
country, and has never calen- 
dared, except for the English Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission. The 
cataloguing of these papers, which 
will be undertaken at once, is likely 
to lead to the discovery of new ma- 
terial for the history of the Revolu- 
tionary period. 


English 


been 


Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach’s purchases 
at the recent sale in London of nine- 
teen books from the Ear! of Carysfort 
library cost him $176,750, the total 
for the sale being $197,256. He paid 
$47,000 for the Gutenberg Bible, and 
was prepared to spend much more, if 
necessary. This makes two Guten- 
berg Bibles which have come into 
the hands of the New York dealer in 
the last year, he having pur- 
chased privately the fine Ellsworth 
copy. 


also 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


and Magazines Hard to Find 
Searched For and Promptly Located 


Catalogues 


No Charge for Service Write for Announcement 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. B New York City 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY + *?° Sh 9GRK D 


The Woman of Knockaloe 


By Hall Caine 


Author of “The Woman Thou Gavest Me”, “The Christian’, etc. 


An epic of a love which blossomed when all around was bitter hate. $1.75 


The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth 


By Frederick Chamberlin 


Author of “The Private Character of Queen Elizabeth” 


Recording the pungent, epigrammatic comments of Elizabeth on affairs of her reign. $4.00 


Diet For Children 


By Lulu Hunt Peters, M. D. 


Author of “Diet and Health with Key to the Calories”, etc. 
The most popular scientific medical writer of today explains in detail the feeding of children 


for health. 


Foster on Mah-Jong 
By R. F. FOSTER 


Author of “Foster on Auction’, etc. 


A code of rules for scoring and play that will 
become the standard of the game 
(February 23) Illustrated $2.00. Limp leather $3.00 


Bronté Moors and Villages 
By ELIZABETH SOUTHWART 


Descriptions of the Bronté country with illustra- 
tions in color and in black and white by T. Mac- 
kenzie (February 9) $4.00 


rr 1 
The Snob 
By HELEN R. MARTIN 
Author of “The Church on the Avenue”, etc. 


Life in a small Pennsylvania village and a study 
of modern marriage in its relation to personal 
freedom. $2.00 


rr ‘ ‘ 

The Storm-Center 

By BURTON E. STEVENSON 
Author of “The Marathon Mystery’’, etc. 


Mystery and love find their climax at a wonderful 
desert place in Mr. Stevenson's latest romance. 


$2.00 


The Water-Bearer 
By J. ALLAN DUNN 


Life and love in California woven into a romantic 


story of engineering genius. (February 9) $2.00 


The Devil's Garden 
By W. B. MAXWELL 
Author of “Spinster of This Parish’’, etc. 


The best of W. B. Maxwell's earlier works in a 
new edition uniform with his later novels. $2.00 


eit Al. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


(February 9) IUlustrated $2.00 


ry ry > re : ~ 
Brangwyn’s Windmills 
By HAYTER PRESTON 
Descriptive discussion of some of Brangwyn’s 
finest work with 16 illustrations in color and 
many more in black and white. (February 9) $6.50 


A Tenderfoot in New Mexico 
By R. B. TOWNSHEND 
Author of “A Tenderfoot in Colorado”, etc. 


Exciting adventures in New Mexico in the thrill- 
ing days of pioneering and lynching 
(February 9) $3.50 


> >, ~ 
Are Parents People? 
By ALICE DUER MILLER 
Author of “Manslaughter”, etc. 


Witty, clever, ultra-modern people with their hu- 
man romances make this a book of rare enter- 
tainment. (February 9) $2.00 


The Blue Scarab 


By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN 
Author of “The Singing Bone’’, etc. 
Another ingenious detective story in which the 
reader is on the inside watching the criminal 
at work. $2.00 


r 
Temper 
By LAWRENCE H. CONRAD 
There is vivid realism in this romance set in the 
heart of our great industrial system. 
(February 9) $2.00 


~ . 
Stairway of the Sun 
By ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 
Author of “‘Dust of the Desert’’, etc 
How regeneration and love came to a man in 
the midst of sinister dangers in Hawaii. 
(February 9) $2.00 


Publishers D 
Since 1839 M 
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THE BQDKMAN 5% MARCH, 1924 


SPECIAL TRAVEL NUMBER 


WILLIAM McFEE 


In an essay, “The Magic Carpet Business”, this famous seaman discusses the American 


tourist in various phases. 


FREDERICK O’BRIEN 


“The Literary Spotlight” turns its rays on this South Sea traveler and raconteur 


“ARABIA DESERTA” 


C. E. Andrews, author of “Old Morocco and the Forbidden Atlas”, discusses as “The 
Book of the Month” Charles M. Doughty’s famous travel book. 


THE PARIS OF VICTOR HUGO 


Clara E. Laughlin, author of “The Martyred Towns of France” and many other works; 
tells how one should prepare for travel by reading, and illustrates her theme by anecdotes and 


directions for those about to visit the capital of France. 


MEADE MINNIGERODE 


“The Divine Fanny”, a chapter from his forthcoming book “The Fabulous Forties”, re- 
counts fascinating anecdotes of the famous dancer, Fanny Elssler, and her performance at the 


Park Theatre in New York. 


Reviews of recent books of travel 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FORTY CENTS A COPY 


Published every month by 
Georce H. Doran COMPANY 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, MANCHESTER, MASS 
EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS Orrices, 244 MADISON AVENUE, New York City 
JOHN Farrar, Editor 
Rosert Cortes Houuipay, Contributing Editor 
Canadian postage, 3 cents a copy, 36 cents a year. Foreign postage, 6 cents a copy, 72 cents a year 
Entered as second-class matter April 5, 1922, at the Post Office at Manchester, Mass., under the Act of March 
Copyright, 1924, by George H. Doran Company. All rights reserved 
All Mss. should be typed, addressed to the Editorial Office of THE BooKMAN, and accompanied by postag 
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Man and Mystery in Asia 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
Author of “Beasts, Men and Gods” 


‘a tale of his first acquaintance with the interior of Siberia when in 1899 he 
joined a scientific expedition sent to investigate the salt and other mineral lakes 


on the prairies beyond the Yenisei is the subject of the first part of the book. 


Other 


sections describe the country around Vladivostok, the penal island of Sakhalin and life 


on the Steppes at the base of the Altai Mountains. 
information, one of the outstanding books on modern Asia. 


Satan’s Bushel 


By GARET GARRETT 
Author of “The Driver,” “The 


A dramatic story of the excitement and the evil 
of gambling in the world’s food—wheat. $2.00 


The Hoarding 
By JOHN OWEN Author of 


A love-story 
modern 


and Cinder Buggy” 


“Robert Gregory” 


reproducing 
$2.00 


against a background 
ideas of “publicity.” 


Mr. Fortune’s Practice 
By H. C. BAILEY Author of ‘“‘Call Mr. Fortune” 


Further experiences of the debonair Reggie, 
whose specialty is assisting Scotland Yard $2.00 


Somewhere at Sea 
By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


Stories of the new life of the seafaring. With an 
introduction by Robert H. Davis of Munsey’s. 
$2.00 


The Man from God’s Country 
By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


A deeply moving, spirituaily 
for the worker for peace. 


penetrating story 
Just ready. 


The Diversions of Dawson 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE 


Author of “The Lost Naval Papers,” etc 
This detective Dawson leads a lively existence, 
highly entertaining to any reader. His “‘diver- 
sions’ included kidnapping an absconding bank 
president, impersonating a Prime Minister, etc. 

Just ready. 


The book is rich in color and 
Ready January 25. 


Mussolini 


As Revealed in his Political Speeches 

Selected and translated by Barone Bernardo 

Quaranta di San Severino. Notes describe the 

political circumstances under which each was 

made. They cover the years from 1914-1923. 
$3.50 


The New Education in Europe 
By FREDERICK W. ROMAN 


The result of special investigation into after-the- 
war developments in education in the three chief 
European countries — Great Britain, France and 
Germany. $3.50 


Each in His Own Way 


and Two Other Plays 

By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
Leader of the modern Italian 
play “Six Characters in Search of an Author” 
was the sensation of last winter. The first of 
these plays will probably be produced in New 
York this winter. The others are “The Pleasure 

of Honesty” and “Naked’’. 
First American Edition. 


Three Plays 
By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


Besides “Six Characters’’ the volume _ includes 
“Henry IV” and “Right You Are,” both of 
which are likely to be produced this season. 

First American Ed. $3.50; second $3.00 


The Changelings 

By LEE WILSON DODD 
The critics are finding more and more of un- 
suspected depths in this charming comedy by the 
author of “‘The Book of Susan.”’ $2.00 


dramatists, whose 


Limited. $3.50 


Books of practical usefulness for the man who would control destiny. 


By FREDERICK PIERCE 


Our Unconscious Mind 
and how to use it 


A book which if carefully read can help 
people into the way of thinking clearly, 
estimating at their right value the quack 
and loose thinker and of greatly reducing 
the needless frictions of life. Its great value 


Brain Management 
By the Author of “Our Unconscious Mind’’ 


A clear simple explanation of the human 


machine and its suggestibility; of glands 
and emotions ; of habits of mind, conflicts 
and repressions, inhibitions etc., with def- 
inite instructions for producing the bodily 








conditions of relaxation most favorable to 


lies in its adaptability to the affairs of every 
autosuggestion. Just ready. 


$3.00 


lay. 


These books are obtainable through any bookstore, postage extra, or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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ONE OF THE FEW 


Would you like to be one of the few who will receive 


5 R k k THE B@OKMAN 


ANTHOLOGY of VERSE 





Autographed by JOHN FARRAR 


Mr. Farrar has agreed to autograph a limited number of this Anthology for those 
who we know have an appreciation of contemporary poetry. 

This collection of poems represents an effort to paint a faithful picture of con- 
temporary versifying without prejudice in selecting the elements of composi- 
tion. Accompanying the poems are deft sketches by John Farrar of the poets 
themselves. 

This book is yours FREE with a year’s subscription to THE BOOKMAN. 

THE BOOKMAN provides an admirable means for following the movements 
of contemporary literature. Here is really the only American magazine that 
gives the broadest possible view of current literature. It presents in an intimate 
and revealing manner the definite progress and tendencies of modern literary 
thought. 

THE BOOKMAN, we might say, is the literary salon of our time, where author, 
reader and critic meet. 

It is advisable, in view of the limited number of Anthologies remaining on hand, 
to send in your order NOW. 


THE BQOKMAN 


Offer Temporary—Send this Coupon NOW 


THE BOOKMAN, 2# Madison Avenue, 

NEW YORK. 
Enter my subscription to THe BooKMAN for one year and send me Free, a copy 
Bookman Anthology of Verse, autographed by John Farrar. 
Enclosed is $4.00. 


Name 1ddress 


City ne catia ; State 
Canadian price $4.36; foreign price $4.72. 


ETL LO TTT ARIE ES mem 
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THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 





The peak of short story 
writing today— 


31 STORIES 


By Thirty and One 


Authors 


A collection of short stories 
that includes, with hardly an 
exception, the work of the 
foremost British writers of 
the day—from Aumonier 
and Bennett to Wells and 
Zangwill. $2.50 











A striking biography 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM 
CROOKES 


| By E. E. Fournier D’Albe 


| The biography of the great- 
| est of Victorian physical 
scientists. An absorbing rev- 
elation of character and the 
genius for discovery. 
Illustrated. $7.50 


By the author of “Abbé 
Pierre” 


NOWHERE 
ELSE IN THE 
WORLD 


By Jay William Hudson 


A novel in which this writer 
meets dissatisfaction against 
America today by a brilliant 
interpretation of what our 
life really is. $2.00 


A sheaf of atmospheric 
poems 


BY BOG AND 
SEA IN 
DONEGAL 
By Elizabeth Shane 
Each poem a brief, human 


story of the folk of Donegal’s 
shore. Illustrated. $1.25 








Cheer for the golfer and 
his pals 


LOCKER 
ROOM 
BALLADS 


By John E. Baxter 


Illustrated by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg 
Hilarious poems on_ golf, 
tennis, polo, and other lei- 

sure moment diversions. 
$1.25 





The new books on Browning 


ROBERT 
BROWNING 


1. The Poet and Man 
2. Poet and Philosopher 


Each of these two books 

forms an interpretive study 

of half of the poet's life. 
Each $3.00 








The librarian’s own book 


THE AMER- 
ICAN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


By Arthur E. Bostwick 


Complete information on the 
istory, the methods, and the 
ims of the public library. 
\ new and completely re- 
ised edition. $3.00 





Latest astronomical 
discoveries 


THE KING- 
DOM OF THE 
HEAVENS 


By Charles Nordmann 


The Astronomer of _ the 
Observatory of Paris tells 
of what the recent and im- 
portant revelations concern- 
ing the heavenly bodies have 





been. $3.50 


The struggle between Pu- 
ritanism and the pagan spirit 


J. HARDIN & 
SON 


By Brand Whitlock 


A keen picture is this novel 
of a character bred under the 
influences of yesterday and 
stirred by the pagan impulses 
of today. 


With introduction by David 
Lloyd George 


FROM 
WORKSHOP TO 
WAR CABINET 


By George N. Barnes 


Autobiography of a Labor 
leader in England, Member 
of Parliament and of the 
British War Cabinet. 52.50 














YOU CAN 
CHANGE IT 


(Though You Won't) 
By Charles Lawson 


Can human nature change? 
Here is what we know of 
how it already has changed 
and what changes we can 
hope for. A book to help you 
in your personal life. $1.50 








Do you know the free il- 
lustrated monthly bulletin of 
Appleton publications which 
tells of the newest books 
and gossips about their 
authors? It will help you 
pick the right books for your 
reading. 


D. APPLETON 
and COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St., New York 
25 Bedford St., London 
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cA Gift for 


every Bookman 


EVENT Y years long the great book- 

selling and book-publishing House of 
BRENTANO’S has been a store-house of 
good books. 


A store-house, and a literary guide. Famous Bookmen con- 
gregate in the BRENTANO shops in New York, Chicago, 
and Washington, Paris and London. From these cen- 
ters consignments of books go out to the ends of earth. 


For the amusement and information of Bookmen the House 
of BRENTANO publishes six times a year the stimulating 
“Journal of Literary Controversy,” BRENTANO’S BOOK 
CHAT. 


BRENTANO’S BOOK CHAT is a magazine in everything save 
price. The cost is nothing. 


Each issue contains intimate stories by new and popular 
authors of their methods of work. Contains a gay and 
interesting discussion of late books by Joel Townsley 
Rogers. Contains informative correspondence from 
Bookmen over the world. Contains the announcements 
of the great publishing houses concerning their impor- 
tant books. 





Nearly eighty-five thousand Bookmen receive each issue of 
BRENTANO’S BooK CHAT by mail. They are situated in 
every state of the country, and over the world. 

With one possible exception, no American book journal goes 
direct to half so many homes. Without exception, there 
is nO more amusing literary sheet. 


BRENTANO’S 
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Priceless and 
without ‘Price 






BRENTANO’S BooK CHAT is neither high nor low in frontal 
development. It can amuse the dullest hour of any per- 
son above the comic sheet for stimulus to mirth. It is a 
magazine for Bookmen. 


You will like BRENTANO’S BooK CHAT, because you are a 
Bookman. 












The name of anyone interested in books, anywhere situated, is 
placed on the magazine’s list. He thenceforth receives 
BRENTANO’S BooK CHAT. Regularly. Without charge. 
And without obligation. 


If there is a BOOKMAN reader who doesn’t know BRENTANO’S 
Book CHAT, he should put his name below. Mail it on. 
That’s all. 


If you like John Farrar’s BOOKMAN, you will like BRENTANO’S 
Book CHAT. 


And you can add the names of friends, up to the number of ten. 










AM a reader (subscriber) of THz BooKMAN, and would like to have you 
send BrentTANo’s Book Cuar regularly to me. I agree to notify you 
when I no longer desire the magazine. It is understood there is to be no charge. 










I enclose a sheet on which I have placed the names and addresses of 
| Bookmen friends who would like BRENTANO’s Book Cuar. Please 
send it to them with my compliments. 


Name 
Street 


City 









State 


FIFTH AVENUE AT TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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$10,00 
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in prizes for 


Short Stories to be given by 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Four Competitions: 


Ist Competition: From January 1, 1924, to 


March 31. 
2nd Competition: April 1 to June 30. 
3rd Competition: July 1 to September 30. 


4th Competition: October 1 to December 31. 


For the best stories submitted in 
each of these competitions the 
magazine will offer a prize of 
$1250, a second prize of $750, and 
a third prize of $500. 


ry. 
The Judges 
The Three Judges Will Be: 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON, 
and philosopher. 
ZONA GALE, author of “Miss Lulu Bett” and 


“Faint Perfume.” 


BLISS PERRY, professor of English Literature 
at Harvard University and former editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly. 


novelist, essayist 


Sy sis of the Conditi 
Synopsis of the Conditions 
(Which may be found in full in Harper's 
Magazine for February, or obtained from 
the publishers on request.) 
1 The contests are open to all American 
(and Canadian) authors. Previous lit- 
erary reputation is not a factor. 
The stories must be original, not trans- 
_— . . 
lations or adaptations. 


3 No limits are set as to length, but sto- 
a/e . e - 

ries of from 4,000 to 7,000 words are 
preferable 


ARPER’S welcomes the new. 


widely different writers as Mark Twain and Sherwood Anderson. 


& 








>? 


No particular type of story will be 
given preference. 
5 A contestant may submit as many sto- 
desires. Each story should 
Harper’s Magazine, accom- 
panied by a self-addressed envelope with 
sufficient stamps for return. Each story 
should have on the manuscript the name and 
address of the author and the words “Short 


Story Contest.” 


ries as he 
be mailed to 


6 The prize-winning stories will be pub- 

lished in Harper’s Magazine, but all 
rights in such stories other than first serial 
rights will remain the property of the au- 
thors. The editors will be glad to negotiate 
for the purchase of stories not included 
among the prize-winners but deemed worthy 
of publication. 


HE editors hope and expect that the 

1924 Short Story Competitions will 
bring out new fiction writers of preemi- 
nent ability and launch them successfully 
on their careers. 


Among the American short-story writers 

whose distinguished work has appeared 
in the magazine have been Bret Harte 
Stephen Crane, Mark Twain, William Dean 
Howells, Richard Harding Davis, Mary | 
Wilkins, Owen Wister, Margaret Deland 
James Lane Allen, Henry van Dyke, Henry 
James and Edith Wharton. 


Among those whose reputations the mag 

azine has assisted in making during r« 
cent years have been Wilbur Daniel Steel 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould, Sherwood Ar 
derson, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Edwina 
Stanton Babcock, Rose Wilder Lane, FI: 
Campbell Springer, and Mary Heaton Vor 


In its pages appeared the first stories of such 


This com- 


petition is open both to writers of established reputation and to those who have never 


had work published before. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street 


~ 


New York City 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 


Distinctive Recent Publications 


VINDICATION 


By STEPHEN McKENNA 


Writing in a mood deftly satirical, with ample insight and urbanity of temper, the author of 
“Sonia” presents in this new novel an ever-changing picture of English social life today —a 
world where the post-war sensationalists pose in luxury against the best Town and Country 
House backgrounds, while impoverished blue blood desperately clings to outworn ideals of honor 


and womanhood. 


“Vindication” is perhaps Mr. McKenna’s finest and bitterest social study, a 


vividly moving story of the glitter, the feverishness, the sensuality and the color of this not 


wholly pleasant world of today. 


THE INVERTED PYRAMID 
By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


Finance, love, the lure of power, the call of ad- 
venture—what life brought to the three Norquay 
brothers, with family traditions making each one’s 
acts react on the others. $2.00 


BROKEN BUTTERFLIES 
By HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY 


Japan, and especially its women, seen through 
the eyes of an American newspaperman; a novel 
that is both entertaining and enlightening. $2.00 


THE BOOK OF BLANCHE 
By DOROTHY RICHARDSON 


The love story, half earthly, half spiritual, of a 
beautiful violinist and a hospital surgeon; unique 
for its word pictures of the psychic phenomena of 
anesthesia, and revealing a brilliant new Ameri- 
can novelist. $2.00 


A CONQUEROR PASSES 
By LARRY BARRETTO 


A post-war story, showing the reactions in busi- 
ness and social life of the returned soldier, rest- 
less, discontented, missing the excitement and ten- 
sion of war. $2.00 


THE TERMS OF CONQUEST 
By HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN 


The New York Times says: “ ‘The Terms of Con- 
quest,’ is distinctly significant. The point of view 
is always interesting, the book as a whole a fair- 
minded, thoughtful, careful study of certain phases 
of American life.” $2.00 


THE PIONEER WEST: Narra- 
tives of the Westward March 


of Empire. Selected and Edited 
By JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


The Argonaut, San Francisco, says: “Mr. French 
has rendered lasting service to his countrymen, 
east as well as west, in gathering into one vol- 
ume the history of the trailmakers of the West. 
He has preserved for coming generations of read- 
ers what might have soon become inaccessible to 
the majority.” Illustrated in color by Remington 
Schuyler. $2.50 


Second printing. $2.00 


REMEMBERED YESTERDAYS 


By ROBERT UNDERWOOD 
JOHNSON 


Charles Hanson Towne in The New York Tribune 
says: “It must be said of Mr. Johnson's looking 
backward that he does so with amazing intelli- 
gence and with clear vision. He has remembered 
much and forgotten little. He has done so much, 
both as a high-spirited American and as an editor 
and poet, that he deserves the wide recognition 
he has won; and thousands of us will be grateful 
to him for having set down, so amiably and beau- 
tifully, this shining chronicle of happy and well 
spent years.”’ Illustrated. Third printing. $5.00 


THREE GENERATIONS 
By MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT 


The Springfield Republican says of this charming 
book of reminiscences by the daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe, covering the life and events of the 
past six decades: “‘Mrs. Elliott writes delightfully. 
Every word of “Three Generations’ holds the at- 
tention, not only of those to whom the whole nar- 
ration is new, but particularly of those who al- 
ready know their Boston and Chicago and Rome 
well.” Illustrated. Fifth printing. $4.00 


ESSAYS OF TODAY 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD 


Thirty-four essays by twentieth-century English 
writers, including Belloc, Chesterton, Hewlett, Lu- 
cas, Conrad and Birrell, with thumbnail biogra- 
phies of the authors represented. $2.00 


THE BLINDNESS OF VIRTUE 
By COSMO HAMILTON 


A new edition of a story which as a novel, as a 
play and as a motion-picture has been a huge suc- 
cess; its theme is one to stab all thinking people 
into wakefulness, and in it Mr. Hamilton has 
shown how little protection is afforded by that 
innocence which is only ignorance. $2.00 


THE LAST FRONTIER 
By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


A dramatic love story played against an intensely 
thrilling background of the building of the Kansas- 
Pacific Railway in 1867—the last national barri- 
cade between savagery and civilization which 
ended for all time the supremacy of the Red Man 
over the State of Kansas—in which “Buffalo Bill” 
Cody and General Custer played a prominent part. 

$2.00 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


Boston 


nt ne CO AY =. Publishers 
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list distinguished not only by its diversity but js fe%e) ts 

by the evidence it bears of the intelligent care and 

ripe experience brought to the selection of each one of its books. 


THE TOMB OF TUT- 
ANKH-AMEN 
Howard Carter and A. C. Mace 


authentic and authoritative account of 

; discovery in the Valley of the 

rer himself and Mace, Associate Cu- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

ity A complete account up to the present 
lustrated with 104 photographs $5.00 


W. S. GILBERT: 
His Life and Letters 
Sidney Dark and Rowland Grey 


ll of Gilbert and a great deal of Sullivan is here 
essed in this good volume. The authors had 

to the whole of Gilbertania. Illustrated 

with photographs and drawings $5.00 


TALES OF TRAVEL 


Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 


In th book he is not only a scholar but an un- 
dergraduate of quick and humorous decisions. By 
the winner of the Geographer’s Gold Medal. Ad- 
ventures in the East. Llustrated. $7.50 


QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR 


Viscount Milner 


is recommended by the 


this 
Kings by 


“Questions of the Hour’ 
press of every political party “The argument is 
ound, the outlook singularly impartial, the 

lusions moderate, but enlightened."’"—Nation (Lon- 


don) $4.00 


TWELVE TESTS OF 


CHARACTER 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 


appeal, rich in historical reference 
and apt illustrations, this trenchant and distin- 
guished book counted among the most sig- 
nificant pronouncements of the day. $1.50 


con- 


Timely in its 


will be 


THE NEW WORLD OF LABOR 


Sherwood Eddy 


the widest survey ever attempted in a 
volume of the industrial situation and of 
America, Russia, Great LBrit- 
France, and Italy $1.50 


labor conditions in 
ain, Germany, 


THE GENESIS OF THE WAR 


Herbert Henry Asquith 

“The pre-eminent record of fateful years” is this 
volume which is more than history—written by a 
man who held the key to many of the war puzzles 
$6.00 


WAR: ITS CAUSES, CON- 
SEQUENCES AND CURE 
Kirby Page 


Whether the reader agrees with all his opinions 
or not, there is no better opportunity than this 
book affords for thinking people to face squarely 
the most crucial issue of our day. $1.50 


TUTANKHAMEN AND OTHER 
ESSAYS Arthur Weigall 


This brilliant record contains a discussion as to 
whether King Tutankhamen was the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. A special essay deals with many cu- 
rious tales of ‘““‘The Malevolence of Ancient Egyp- 
tian Spirits.”” Illustrated. $2.50 


A STORY TELLER: Forty 
Years In London WwW. Pett Ridge 


The London accent, Cockney Humour, 
the Street, The London Sunday, and 
the contents of this once-in-a-decade 
author “I hope you will love me 
the less for anything I may have told you.” 
lustrated. 


THE FIRST DAYS OF KNOWL- 
EDGE Frederic Arnold Kummer 


Companion volume to “The First Days of Man.” 
With children as his chief actors, the author give 
a new meaning to science through this admirable 
record of man's achievements Illustrated 


THE BOOK OF ENGLAND 
THE BOOK OF FRANCE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE Sidney Dark 


When written in such a delightfully intimate style, 
history cannot but be a joy to children and when 
accompanied by accuracy the recommend 
themselves to the parents Two 
volumes. Illustrated $2.50 each 


Songs of 
so on runs 
The 


none 


book. 
observes, 


$2.00 


books 
discriminating 


Te choose the right book for a child is a particularly delicate 


task. 


It can be simplified by reference to the Doran Juve- 


nile Catalogue, which is beautifully illustrated with pictures 


from our children’s books. 


BOORS 


244 Madison Avenue 


Sent on request. 
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HERE is a group of novelists that it would be 
difficult to surpass. Light fiction and thought- 
ful fiction — the story to divert or to stimulate | 


BOOKMAN 


ADVERTISER 


DORAN 
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the mind —— each is represented here by a master of his craft. 


PARSON’S PROGRESS 


Compton Mackenzie 

Through the squalor of the East End, through 
the temptations of the fashionable West End, 
through love and defamation and war Mark Lid- 
derdale drags his agony, concealing it under one 
guise and another, refusing to acknowledge it by 
name but always conscious of its gnawing pain. 
$2.50 


YOUNG FELIX Frank Swinnerton 


Swinnerton has put a great deal into this 

k, which assuredly marks the top notch of his 
achievement to date. A novel that will rank be- 
side “‘Nocturne” for its quiet beauty and human 
understanding. $2.00 


RICEYMAN STEPS 


Arnold Bennett 
“A ripe, matured book, spacious in plan, genial 
with the wisdom of experience and wide knowl- 
edge of life, but with no loss of the buoyant vigor 
of his more youthful books.” $2.00 


GOOD HUNTING yopman Davey 


Seven lively 
suspecting 


heroines 
novelist. 


attempt to marry one un- 
; t And they all win—more or 
les The perfect novel for Leap Year. $2.00 


LOVE ano THE PHILOSOPHER 
Marie Corelli 


“The Young Diana,” ete. In this new 
romance Marie Corelli shows again that freshness 
and that popular appeal which have given her 
novels their unchanging vogue. $2.00 


THE LAST TIME Robert Hichens 


Author of “The Garden of Allah,” etc. The genius 
of Robert Hichens resembles that of W. Somerset 
Maugham in its high skill with exotic colorings 
and dramatic and bizarre effects. $2.00 


4uthor of 


THE HEIR: And Other Stories 
V. Sackville West 


The five tales composing this book constitute one 
of the most remarkable volumes of short stories 
appearing in several years. There is delicacy, pre- 
cision, dramatic power and beauty in them. $2.00 


THE SAINT OF THE 
SPEEDWAY Ridgwell Cullum 


Ridgwell Cullum’s surprising career furnishes no 
end of material for his varied and exciting stories. 
He began travelling all over the world at seven- 
teen. In this story one reads an invigorating 
novel. $2.00 


TREVE 


Albert Payson Terhune 


Author of “Lochinvar Luck,” “Further Adven- 
tures of Lad,” etc. Treve is a golden-tawny collie 
who faces danger, who goes gallantly against jeal- 
ousy, suspicion, and grief. Yet he always remains 
a dog. $2.00 


THE THOUSAND AND FIRST 
NIGHT 


Grant Overton 


Author of “Island of the Innocent,” “The An- 
swerer,” etc. The tale holds many kinds of 
beauty—beauty of surprise, of sorrow, of strange 
colorings, of accidents. $2.00 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 
Philip Gibbs 


A best seller for the past ten months. This novel 
justifies its popularity. It reveals with force the 
life which the people of Europe are leading to- 
day. $2.00 


DAMASCUS GATE 


Ernest Raymond 
Some readers will remember “Simon Called Peter” 
in reading this novel, which pictures the develop- 
ment and fortunes of two playmates. The “‘prob- 
lem”—if problem there must be—is which of their 
two loves will succumb. $2.00 


OSSIP and intimate revelations about the men and women 

who write our novels — what they like and dislike — how 
they live and talk — what they think and what is thought of 
them — Grant Overton introduces them from a fresh angle in 
his lively “American Nights Entertainment.” 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


The Atlantic’s policy is never to overprint. It 
often happens, therefore, that late comers are dis- 
appointed. We ask New Reavers to subscribe 
now or to leave a definite order with a news agent. 


The Atlantic Announces 
FOR FEBRUARY 
THE AMERICAN MALADY by Langdon Mitchell 


Gayety and lightheartedness are not American traits. Mr. Mitchell's 
diagnosis of our malady of discontent is acute and most interesting. 


DEATH AS A DREAM EXPERIENCE M.E. B. 
A true and very personal story, which will touch both the minds and 
the hearts of our readers. 


AMERICAN WOMEN AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
by George Madden Martin 
We suspect that in her conclusions Mrs. Martin is uncomfortably near 

the truth; but that women will admit it, perhaps we may not hope. 


THE HAPPINESS OF WRITING AN 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY by Manet Ropitior 
With delicacy and humor Miss Repplier describes one of life’s real 
satisfactions. 


FOR FRANCE TO ANSWER 
by Brig.-General P. R. C. Groves 


A paper of military information of great importance. 


COURAGE by Thorleif Mokleby 


Chapters from the Diary of a Norwegian explorer in the Arctic. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00* for a thirteen months’ new subscription to the 
Atlantic Monthly, beginning February, 1924. 


ee — = EE Street 





City as : . ies State 





*Foreign postage $1.08 extra; Canadian postage 54c extra. 
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Popular Standard Edition Plates for the Trade— 


The following are offered to the trade on a royalty basis. The plates are 
particularly adapted for the making of 8va editions, the average page meas- 
urement 4 1/8 x 6 1/2, but can be properly proportioned for a 12mo size. 
Specimen pages, or dummies, with propositions for complete manufacturing, 
will be furnished promptly on request, for either premium or standard edition. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 
With life and notes by Richard, Lord Braybrooke. These plates are new and done in 
large modern monotype face, while the illustrations consist of reproductions from a 
collection of rare prints, from originals contemporary with Pepys. Four volumes. 


Plutarch’s Lives 
Dryden’s Translation, Edited by Prof. A. H. Clough, with Biographical and Historical 
Notes by William Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. Author of Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, ete., ete. An elaborate 
index and 30 fine half-tones. Five volumes. 


Jane Austen 
Complete Novels with Prefaces and Introductions. Sense and Sensibility, Mansfield 
Park, Persuasion, Pride and Prejudice, Emma, Northanger Abbey. Six volumes. 
This edition of Austen is from new plates and is the best six-volume edition that has 
ever been made. The type used is the large modern 12 point. The illustrations consist 
of thirty-two very fine half-tones. 


Balzac 
Complete Comédie Humaine, Best English Translation, edited by George Saintsbury. 
Eighteen volumes. 
More than 12,000 pages of carefully edited and well spaced 12 point matter. This is 
the best edition of Balzac available, having cost more than $20,000 to produce. The 
illustrations consist of eighteen beautiful photogravures, with descriptive tissue captions. 


Gebbie Self-Interpreting Edition of Robert Burns 

Including his Life and Letters, Songs with Words and Music as Prepared by the Poet 
Himself. Edited by James Hunter and George Gebbie. Six volumes. 
The type is the large modern style. The illustrations consist of a series of half-tone 
engravings reproduced from originals, the finest that the world’s greatest artists and 
etchers could produce. 


Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 

Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; edited by Charles Welsh. Four volumes. 
The type is a large modern 12 point and the plates are new. The illustrations consist 
of a series of reproductions of the best of Doré, supplemented by selections from rare 
Italian pictures. 


Life and Achievements of Don Quixote 

Translated by Motteux, with a Life of Cervantes, and the author’s preface. Four volumes. 
This magnificent new large-type edition of the celebrated Spanish classic is complete in 
four volumes, the best translation by Motteux. The illustrations consist of four 
frontispieces in Van Dyke gravure. 


The Complete Writings of Alfred De Musset 


New plates, large readable type with numerous illustrations. Ten volumes. 


Milestones of History 
A modern work by Edgar and Esther Singleton, dividing the World’s History into 
epochs up to but not including the recent World War. This set, prepared by a publisher 
forced to abandon the project on account of financial difficulties, is now available. 
Arrangements can be made with the authors whereby an additional volume can be 
added at nominal cost to bring the work up to date. Five volumes. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


The Lengthened Shadow, by William J. Locke 
[Dodd]. 

Th Three Iimpostors, by Arthur Machen [Knopf]. 

The Marathon Mystery, A Story of Manhattan, by 
Burton E. Stevenson [Dodd]. 

Harvest of Javelina, A Ta’e Out of the East, by 
gertram Atkey [Brentano] 

Piccadilly, by Kathleen Coyle [Dutton]. 

The Litt.e Tigress, Tales Out of the Dust of Mezx- 
ico, by Wallace Smith [Putnam] 

I Ride in My Coach, by Hughes Mearns [Penn]. 

Cat O’ Mountain, by Arthur O. Friel [Penn]. 

Modern Swedish Masterpieces, Short Stories Se- 
lected and Translated, by Charles Wharton 
Stork [Dutton] 

Gens: Deuxiéme Tableau, by Pierre Hamp [Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise]. 

La Vénus Internationale, by Pierre MacOrlan 
[Nouvelle Revue Francaise] 

Rosamond of Monterre, A Canadian Pastoral, by 
Elizabeth Bruce R, Winslow [Four Seas]. 

Elimus: A Story by B. C. Windeler, illus. by D. 
Shakespear [Paris: Three Mountains Press]. 

The Great American Novel, by William Carlos 
Williams [Paris: Three Mountains Press]. 

Spooky Hollow, A Fleming Stone Story, by Caro- 
lyn Wells [Lippincott]. 

The Vagaries of Tod and Peter, by L. Allen Har- 
ker [Scribner]. 

Sinners in Heaven, by Clive Arden [Bobbs]. 

Timber-Wolf, by Jackson Gregory [Scribner]. 

Monte Felis, by Mary Brearley [Little]. 

Fombombo, by T. S. Stribling [Century]. 

The House of Youth, by Maude Radford Warren 
[Bobbs] 

Money, Love and Kate, by Eleanor H. Porter 
[Doran ]. 

The Gay Year, by Dorothy Speare [Doran]. 

Jeremy and Hamlet, by Hugh Walpole [Doran]. 

Captures, by John Galsworthy [Scribner]. 

The Markenmore Mystery, by J. S. Fletcher 
[Knopf] 

The End of the House of Alard, by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith [Dutton]. 

Doctor Nye, by Joseph C. Lincoln [Appleton]. 

Janse Douw's Descendants, by Ida F. Humphreys 
[Dorrance }. 

Colin, by E. F. Benson [Doran]. 

The Trail of the Golden Horn, by H. A. Cody 
[Doran] 

The Viking Heart, by Laura Goodman Salverson 
[Doran]. 

Spirit-of-lron, by Harwood Steele [Doran]. 

The Yard, by Horace Annesley Vachell [Doran]. 

Ah Ling of Peking, by Miriam Harriman [Doran]. 

The House of Helen, by Corra Harris [Doran]. 

The Black Gang, by H. C. McNeile [Doran]. 

Wheels Within Wheels, by Carolyn Wells [Doran]. 

Jeeves, by P. G. Wodehouse [Doran]. 

Lummoz, by Fannie Hurst [Harper]. 

Mr. Arnold, A Romance of the Revolution, by 
Francis Lynde [Bobbs]. 

Of Clear Intent, by Henry C. Rowland [Harper]. 

The Soul of Kol Nikon, by Eleanor Farjeon 
[Stokes] 

Bunk, by W. E. Woodward [Harper]. 

Tut, Tut! Mr. Tutt, by Arthur Train [Scribner]. 

Rippling Ruby, by J. S. Fletcher [Putnam]. 

Van Tassel and Big Bill, by Henry H. Curran 
{Seribner] 

Rufus, by Grace S. Richmond [Doubleday]. 

The Fang in the Forest, by Charles Alexander 
[Dodd] 

The Garden of God, by H. De Vere Stacpoole 
[Dodd]. 

Treasure Trail, by Frederick Niven [Dodd]. 

Jim Hanvey, Detective, by Octavus Roy Cohen 
[Dodd]. : 
The Lady from the Air, by C. N. and A. M. Wil- 

liamson [Doubleday]. 


Ain't Angie Awful!, by Gelett Burgess [Dor- 
rance]. 

Fan: The Story of a Young Girl’s Life, by Henry 
Harford (W. H. Hudson) [Dutton] 

The Black Parrot, A Tale of the Golden Cher- 
sonese, by Harry Hervey [Century] 

The Love Child, by Bertha Pearl Moore [S Itzer] 

Love's Pilgrim, by J. D. Beresford [Bobi 3}. 

Araminta, by J. C. Snaith [Appleton]. 

Weeds, by Edith Summers Kelley 

Patuffa, The Story of an Artist, by 
raden [Stokes] ' 

The Conquered, by Naomi Mitchison [Harcourt }. 

Friday to Monday, by William Garrett LAppleton }. 


{ Harcourt]. 
Beatrice Har- 


The Man from Painted Post, by Jos ph B. Ames 
[Century ]. 
The Baron of Diamond Tail, by G. W. Ogden 


(McClurg]. 

Tantalus, by Dorothy Easton [Knopf] 

Marching On, by Ray Str whey [ Harcourt]. 

Fires of Ambition, by George Gibbs [Appleton]. 

Sylvia of the Stubbles, by Jewell Bothwell Tull 
[Reilly]. 

Kangaroo, by D. H. Lawrence [Seltzer]. 

Once in a Red Moon, by Joel Townsley 
[Brentano]. 

The Lake Mystery, by Marvin Dana [McClurg]. 

The Tat Are the Daring, by Holman Day [Har- 
per]. 

Different Gods, by Violet Quirk [Holt] 

Quest, The Story of Anne, Three Me n, and Some 
Arabs, by Rosita Forbes [Holt]. 

The Long Journey: The Cimbrians, by Johannes 
V. Jensen, trans. by A. G. Chater [Knopf]. 
Lip Malvy’s Wife, by George Agnew Chamberlain 

{ Harper]. 

Tyrrel of the Cow Country, by Robert Ames Ben- 
nett [McClurg] 

The Comings of Cousin Ann, by Emma Speed 
Sampson [Reilly] 

Graven Image, by Margaret Widdemer [Harcourt]. 

Changeling, And Other Stories, by Donn Byrne 
[Century]. 

Horatio’s Story, by Gordon King [Boni]. 

The Jordans, by Sarah Gertrude Millin [Boni]. 

On Autumn Traila and Adventures in Captivity, 
by Emma-Lindsay Squier [Cosmopolitan]. 

The Discovery of God, by Basil King [Cosmopoli- 
tan]. 

The Middle Passage, by Daniel Chase [Macmillan]. 

Lorraine, by Dorothy Foster Gilman [Macmillan]. 

On the Borderland, by F. Britten Austin [Double- 
day]. 

Connie Morgan in the Cattle Country, by James 
B. Hendryx [Putnam]. 

Oh, Doctor! by Harry Leon Wilson [Cosmopolitan]. 

Fenceleas Meadows, Tales of the Sea, by Bill Ad- 
ams [Stokes]. 

The Family at Gilje, A Domestic Story of the 
’Forties, by Jonas Lie, trans. by Samuel Coffin 
Eastman [Doubleday }. 

The Grand Tour of Alphonse Marichaud, by Romer 
Wilson [Knopf]. 

The Dreams of Chang, And Other Stories, by Ivan 
Bunin, trans. by Bernard Guilbert Guerney 
[Knopf]. 

The Able McLaughlins, by Margaret Wilson [Har- 
er |]. 

A Wa ith of Stars, by Louise Gerard [Macaulay]. 

Smoke of the .45, by Harry Sinclair Drago [Ma- 
caulay]. 

Behind the Bronze Door, by William Le Queux 
{Macaulay}. . 

A Lighter of Flames, by William S. Hart [Crow- 
el . 

. Cloud, by Harriet V. C. Ogden [Penn] 
The Thing at Their Heels, by Harrington Hext 
Macmillan}. . “ 
vies Which fe Passed, by G. Murray Atkin [Crow- 

ell). 

= by Jean Toomer [Boni]. : 

Splashing into Society, by Iris Barry (Dutton]. 
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The following are offered to the trade on a royalty basis. The plates are 
particularly adapted for the making of 8va editions, the average page meas- 
urement 4 1/8 w 6 1/2, but can be properly proportioned for a 12mo size. 
Specimen pages, or dummies, with propositions for complete manufacturing, 


will be furnished promptly on request, for either premium or standard edition. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 


With life and notes by Richard, Lord Braybrooke. These plates are new and done in 
large modern monotype face, while the illustrations consist of reproductions from a 
collection of rare prints, from originals contemporary with Pepys. Four volumes. 


Plutarch’s Lives 


Dryden’s Translation, Edited by Prof. A. H. Clough, with Biographical and Historical 
Notes by William Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. Author of Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, ete., ete. An elaborate 
index and 30 fine half-tones. Five volumes. 


Jane Austen 


Complete Novels with Prefaces and Introductions. Sense and Sensibility, Mansfield 
Park, Persuasion, Pride and Prejudice, Emma, Northanger Abbey. Sig volumes. 
This edition of Austen is from new plates and is the best six-volume edition that has 
ever been made. The type used is the large modern 12 point. The illustrations consist 
of thirty-two very fine half-tones. 


Balzac 


The 


Complete Comédie Humaine, Best English Translation, edited by George Saintsbury. 

Eighteen volumes. 
More than 12,000 pages of carefully edited and well spaced 12 point matter. This is 
the best edition of Balzac available, having cost more than $20,000 to produce. The 
illustrations consist of eighteen beautiful photogravures, with descriptive tissue captions. 


Gebbie Self-Interpreting Edition of Robert Burns 

Including his Life and Letters, Songs with Words and Music as Prepared by the Poet 
Himself. Edited by James Hunter and George Gebbie. Siz volumes. 
The type is the large modern style. The illustrations consist of a series of half-tone 
engravings reproduced from originals, the finest that the world’s greatest artists and 
etchers could produce. 


Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 

Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; edited by Charles Welsh. Four volumes. 
The type is a large modern 12 point and the plates are new. The illustrations consist 
of a series of reproductions of the best of Doré, supplemented by selections from rare 
Italian pictures. 


Life and Achievements of Don Quixote 

Translated by Motteux, with a Life of Cervantes, and the author’s preface. Four volumes. 
This magnificent new large-type edition of the celebrated Spanish classic is complete in 
four volumes, the best translation by Motteux. The illustrations consist of four 
frontispieces in Van Dyke gravure. 


Complete Writings of Alfred De Musset 


New plates, large readable type with numerous illustrations. Ten volumes. 


Milestones of History 


A modern work by Edgar and Esther Singleton, dividing the World’s History into 
epochs up to but not including the recent World War. This set, prepared by a publisher 
forced to abandon the project on account of financial difficulties, is now available. 
Arrangements can be made with the authors whereby an additional volume can be 
added at nominal cost to bring the work up to date. Five volumes. 
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Doubleday, Page & (o. 


Rudyard Kipling’s 


LAND AND SEA TALES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. An 
ideal book for fathers and sons. “His Gift’, says Angelo Patri, 
“made me want to put that book close within the reach of every 
growing lad in the country.” Over 100,000 copies of this book 
have been sold in England in the past few months. 


Booth Tarkington’s 


$2.00 THE MIDLANDER. Booth Tarkington, twice winner of the 
377 copies Pulitzer Prize, has given us in the story of a native Midlander, 
in a de a novel deep in the heart of America. To be amused by Dan 
luxe, au ; , : , 
tographed Oliphant as a boy, to laugh and love with him as a young man, 
edition, and to grow older with him and share his anxieties of life and his 
° , 7 SA . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
each $/ 3 bursting pride in his native city is to know the best America has 
to offer. The Midlander marks a milestone in American 
literature. 


Joseph Conrad’s 


THE ROVER. “.... . a masterpiece worthy to rank along 
side the great romances of history . . . . . Conrad, who better, 
perhaps, than any other man knows the glamour of youth, never 
drew a more glamorous figure than Peyrol.”” — N. Y. World. 


In one month after publication 60,000 copies of this novel were 


sold. 


Edna Ferber’s 


SO BIG. When Edna Ferber wrote The Girls a great many 
critics said that it was the finest American novel of that year. 
When Gigolo was published last year America and England 
united in calling them short stories without equal. On February 
20th Miss Ferber’s new novel, So Big, a story of Chicago, will 
be published. “Those who have read this new book feel this story 
of a mother and a son to be the finest product of Edna Ferber’s 


genius. 
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“A vivid, swift-footed description of youth’s perennial first 
assault upon life — written with beauty, humor and fire.” 


WIFE OF THE CENTAUR 
| By Cyril Hume 


ERE is a first novel that did not stop for promise but 

was a fine performance in itself. Its record reads 
like a fairy story. Just out of Yale, the young author hid 
himself in the attic of an old farm house and with his feet 
wrapped in an old coat, but with his brain clear, he wrote 
what he had known of the world with a strong, untram- 
meled touch. Two weeks after the publication of his 
story the motion picture rights were sold for $25,000! 


qi book as a piece of literature has the delicate perfume of youth, it breathes 
of nature, loveliness, play and emotion, but it has a note of maturity and human 
understanding which seldom accompanies youth. ‘The author reveals himself a keen 
observer of man’s emotions.” —The Literary Digest. 


“For it is a book that only an eager young poet could write out of his memories 
and his observations. It is, besides, sincere, frank, melodious, wistful and strangely 
| and persuasively beautiful. It is one of the best first novels published in America in 
several years. Hume writes with a certain high-hearted gaiety, a certain unquench- 
able zest. 


“Hume is the Homer of youth! And his book is a book of youth with all of its in- 
terweaving conflicts and emotions, all of its ecstasies and its despairs. Yet under- 
neath the sparkling surface of Hume’s prose there rings a note of surprising sincerity 
and maturity and an understanding of those things which a lad of his years rarely 
touches. ‘There is a fine idealism behind this book! 










qi has the gift of hurling truth and realism in a cloud of petals as George Mere- 
dith so divinely used to do.”—New York Evening Post. 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO TAKE 
PART IN AN OPEN DEBATE 
Subject: Telepathy and 
Psychic Phenomena 
Are We Living In Two Worlds? 


One, the everyday, humdrum existence which consists 





mostly of going to business and getting three meals a Contents For February 
day—where, if we wish things done we must set them HOW CAN PSYCHIC PHENOM- 
° . . . ? 
going; if we would communicate, we must establish ——- -—_ —- yy 
suitable connections by voice, telegraph, radio, etc. Joseph Jastrow 
1 ° e . THE LITTLE FRENCH LADY 
And, do we also dwell in another of which we are Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
-——rce awrare “re 1ecte > os 2 aati The first installment of a new full- 
scarcely aware, where objects move without contact, eee ee eee Tae Oe ae, 
messages come by telepathy, details of private and in- and highly readabl 
timate life are revealed, future events anticipated ? ~~ ee ae 
It is a most engrossing and intriguing thought—one WHY EUROPE HAS NOT MADE 
-s Pe _ “ PEACE 
that baffles the entire thinking world. Read this debate Gugliemo Ferrero 
in the February issue of THE IDOLATROUS DOG 


Agnes Repplier 


COOLIDGE’S EARLY CAREER 


Horace Green 
THE RED ARMY TO-DAY 
General Lukomsky 


STEINMETZ 
Mary Vanderpool Hun 


. . . 
A Magazine of Discussion vuuia Gann GF aaa’ 
Charles W. Kennedy 
Walter F. Prince, Principal Research Officer, American So- THE FLY 
ciety for Psychical Research, takes the affirmative and pro- Luigi Pirandello 
duces what he considers conclusive proof that we are living 


i ‘ or ds. 

-" am ns yr] eid wd - es . ow . $1000 FOR THE BEST 
Josep Jastrow, rotessor o *sycho ogy, niversity o isconsin, 

who has investigated these claims, takes the negative. SHORT STORY 





A monthly feature of THE FORUM that is peculiarly its own, is THE FORUM wit! pay $1000 for the 
two leading articles on the same subject, treated from two distinct best short story submitted to it for pub- 
points of view lication between now and July Ist. A 
There is free speech in THE FORUM committee of men prominent in the pub- 
It seeks to discover, rather than to guide public opinion; to give a lishing field will pass judgment on all 


hearing rather than impose a doctrine short stories submitted. 


Bring up your topics for debate; take them to THE FORUM as did THE FORUM also reserves the privi- 
the thinkers of ancient Rome; make it the outlet for the expression lege of the first option to publish stories 
of your views on problems, issues and thought of the day. submitted which have not received the 
Freshness, in the sense of newness, is an eternal quality of THE prize; payment will be made at regular 
FORUM Its readers, not alone editors and contributors, make it so. rate. 


SPECIAL OFFER—SEND NO MONEY | 


Every dealer in good magazines sells THE FORUM at 35 cents a copy. But because we should like t 

introduce THE FORUM as quickly as possible to those who will appreciate it to the fullest, we wi 

enter your subscription for four months, beginning with the current issue, for one dollar. 

THE FORUM is not only a new magazine editorially but one of superb excellence in format and 

printing, the files of which you will want to save for years to come 

If your check book isn’t handy, don’t delay. Send the order without money and remit on receipt of bill 
This Special Offer is temporary, so send the coupon NOW. 


THE FORUM, 247 Park Avenue, New York. 
In accordance with your Special Offer, enter my subscription to THE FORUM for 4 months 
beginning with the current issue. 
Enclosed is $1.00 [) I will remit $1.00 on receipt of bill. 
(Place X in box to show which method of payment you prefer) 
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Sociology and Economics 


Applied Business Finance, by Edmond Earle Lin- 
coln, M. A. (Oxon.), Ph. D., sec. ed. [Shaw]. 
The Pre-War Business Cycle, 1907-1914, by William 

Charles Schluter, Ph.D. [Columbia U.]. 

Child Labor and the Constitution, by Raymond G. 
Fuller, with an introd. by John H. Finley 
[Crowell]. 

Foreign Credit Facilities in the United Kingdom, 
A Sketch of Post-war Development and Present 
Status, by Leland Rex Robinson, Ph. D. [Colum- 
bia U.]. 

The Personal Relation in Industry, by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. [Boni]. 


Advertising Campaigns, by Harry Tipper and 
George French [Van Nostrand]. 
Housing Progress in Western Europe, by Edith 


Elmer Wood, M. A., Ph. D. [Dutton]. 


War and International Affairs 


Plutarch Lied, trans. from the French of Jean de 
Pierrefeu by Jeffery E. Jeffery [Knopf]. 

War: Ita Causes, Consequences and Cure, by Kirby 
Page [Doran]. 

The Inexcusable Lie, by Harold R. Peat (“Private 
Peat’) [Barse & Hopkins]. 

Mussolini, As Revealed in His Political Speeches 
(November 1914 August 1923), ed. and trans. 
by Barone Bernardo Quaranta di San Severino 
[Dutton]. 


Travel 


Travels in Arabia Deserta, by C. M. 
vols. [Boni] 
Berlin and Its Environs, Handbook for Travelers, 
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Travels through the Interior Parts of America, 
by Thomas Anburey, Lieutenant in the Army 
of General Burgoyne, 2 vols. [Houghton]. 

The First White Woman in the Black Hills, by 
Mrs. Annie D. Tallent, ed. by O. W. Coursey 
[Mitchell, S.D.: Educator Supply Co.]. 

Moana ou Voyage Sentimental chez les Maoris et 
les Peauzx-Rouges des Iles, by Celine Rott [Paris: 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise]. 

Japan, by H. H. Powers [Macmillan—Universal 
Travel Series]. 


Art and Music 


American Artists, by Royal Cortissoz [Scribner]. 
The Outline of Art, ed. by Sir William Orpen, K. 
B. E., R. A., R. L, 2 vols. [Putnam]. 


History and Political Science 


Richmond: Its People and Its Story, by Mary 
Newton Stanard [Lippincott]. 

Europe Since 1815, by Charles Downer Hazen, re- 
vised and enlarged edition, 2 vols. [Holt]. 

Imperial Control of the Administration of Justice 


in the Thirteen American Colonies, 1684-1776, 
by George Adrian Washburne, Ph.D. [Colum- 
bia U.]. 

Hawaiian Historical Legends, by W. D. Wester- 


velt [Revell]. 

Privateering and Piracy in the Colonial Period: 
Illustrative Documents, ed. under the auspices 
of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of 


America by John Franklin Jameson [Macmil- 
lan]. 
Alaska: A History of Its Administration, Exploita- 


tion, and Industrial Development during its First 
Half Century under the Rule of the United States, 
by Jeannette Paddock Nichols, Ph.D. [Cleveland : 












by Karl Baedeker, sixth ed. [Scribner]. 
Beginning Again at Ararat, by Mabel 
[Revell]. 


Arthur H. Clark Co.]. 
One Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine, 1823- 
1923, by David Y. Thomas, Ph.D [Macmillan]. 


He Naught's 


MONTHLY 
LEADING ARTICLE IN FEBRUARY NUMBER, OUT JANUARY 18th 


ON FALLING IN HATE % STUART 


P. SHERMAN 


E testify gladly to the value of advertising in THE BooKMAN. Our new review 

was first announced in these pages in the December issue, and we received a 
surprisingly large number of paid subscriptions as a result. We didn’t expect anything 
like it, and we have concluded that BooKMAN readers are worth cultivating. 


Evelyn 


Elliott, M. D. 








q* first issue of McNaught’s probably did not startle the world, but it has sold very well, and strangers 
as wel] as friends have told us that we kept all the promises made in our preliminary announcements. 


The second issue, out January 18, will have a discussion of the Chicago school of novelists by Stuart P. 

Sherman. “Authors in our locality feed on lion’s marrow,” says Professor Sherman. ‘We are par- 
tial to a fierce and sanguinary symbolism. There is a real propriety in the general acceptance of the 
slaughterhouse as the chief symbol of our spiritual activities." You'll be interested in this article; it is 
salty and spicy and extremely entertaining. 

Dr. Joseph Collins will write a literary article each month hereafter, dealing with authors and new 

books. Then we have in the February issue a discussion of religious liberalism by William G. 
Shepherd, a personality story about F. W. Goudy, the great type designer, an article on the destruction of 
wild life by Walter Prichard Eaton, two good short stories, a number of crisp “middle articles,” and re- 
views of new plays. 

We think you will agree that McNaught’s Monthly is a readable little review, and worth the money. 

Newsstand distribution will be limited for some time, so we counsel you to send us a check for $1.50 
for a year’s subscription. Make it $7.50 and we'll send McNaught’s to six persons for a year. 


Our Address: TIMES BUILDING, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LOOK FOR THE ORANGE COVER! 
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——THE LIVING AGE=—= 


mvites you to 


Four Months of Good Reading 


In its five years under Atlantic Monthly management, The Living Age has 


increased its circulation tenfold. 


What has made this growth possible? 


HE Living Age is an unique experiment in American jour- 
nalism. By special arrangement with the proprietors of 
the leading foreign magazines and newspapers, it is able to bring 
to this country the best political articles, short stories, poems, 
and criticisms from all over the world. ‘These are translated 
and reprinted in their complete form. 


Every issue of the Living Age is the result of the most careful editorial sifting, and 
contains an even proportion of political and literary material, drawn always from widely 
varied sources. . It is the constant aim of the editors to strike a fair balance: to allow 
no one nation, political creed, artistic or literary school to predominate. 


Rudyard Kipling, Georg Brandes, Anatole France, H. G. Wells, Hugo Stinnes, 
Raymond Poincaré, Thomas Hardy, Maxim Gorki, John Galsworthy, Nikolai Lenin, 
Lord Birkenhead, Elie Faure, and Rabindranath Tagore are among the distinguished 
company that has been represented in the Living Age during the past year. 







Coming issues give promise of sustained interest and fruitful- 
Would you not like to try out a special four months’ 
? It costs only a dollar. 


ness. 


subscription—eighteen weekly issues! 





~ eo oe SPECIAL FOUR MONTHS’ OFFER---—-—-—--- 





Tue Livinc AcE ComMPANY, B-2-24 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $1.00* for a four months’ trial subscription to the Living Age 


NE oes Se 8 ee de ce de ae waine ee ewes ee eee we wee ees 


Addr éss 


City and State 
(Regular Rate 15c a Copy, $5.00 a Year) 


*Foreign Postage 50c extra; Canadian Postage 17c extra. 
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“The well-made book costs no more”’ 


EKlectrotype Plates 
in The Plant Complete 


UR equipment for making copper-face, steel- 

face, or heavy shell electrotype plates is ample 
to handle the full output of our large composing 
rooms. 

After we have your approval on page proofs, type 
matter is moved a short distance within our plant, 
and electrotypes are started. ‘There is no loss of 
time, no damage to type, through shipment to an 
outside plant. 

Electrotypes, in turn, go to press in the same 
plant. And the printed sheets stay under the same 
roof for binding. These are a few of the many 
points where waste and delay are eliminated—in The 
Plant Complete. 

Our experienced craftsmen do their best work, 
without lost motion. 

22 


You deal with our same service men on every 
operation from manuscript through binding. They see 
that your ideas are carried out, every step of the way. 


J. J. Little & Ives Company 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


The Plant Complete 


TYPESETTING :: ELECTROTYPING :: PRINTING 
BINDING :: EDITORIAL SERVICE 
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North SwHore Press, INc. 
Mawncurster Mass 





Free Catalogue 
of Books on 


Business and Finance 


Business, Efficiency, Book- 
keeping, Accounting, Credits, 
Collections, Business Law, 
Business English and Letter 
Writing, Advertising, Re- 
tailing and Salesmanship, 
Transportation, Finance and 
Banking, Foreign Trade, 
Real Estate, Insurance, Eco- 
nomics, Industry, Labor and 
Statistics. Cable and Tele- 
graph Codes. Periodical and 
Technical Dictionaries in 
Foreign Languages. 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 
FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Washington Chicago London Paris 


DORAN’S MODERN 
READERS’ BOOKSHELF 


It is the purpose of DORAN’S MODERN 
READERS’ BOOKSHELF to bring ‘to- 
gether in brief, stimulating form a group 
of books that will be fresh appraisals of 
many things that interest modern men 
and women. Now ready: 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


The author shows us why this beloved 
saint, the poet who praised his lord the 
sun, often hid himself in a dark cavern, 
and why the singer who rejoiced in fire 
deliberately rolled himself in snow. 


THE STORY 
OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By Sidney Dark 
A history of the age and men who made 


it great in human records. 
Other volumes immediately. 


At All Booksellers pore):7.¥1 
Net $1.25 Each 


Get Acquainted With 


THE HUMANIZING 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


By James Harvey Robinson 
Author of “The Mind in the Making” 


“This man talks straight from the 
shoulder while discussing errors of 
modern education. 

“He has not tried to write a popular book, 
but an essay with real honest to goodness 
food-thought in it.” 

“James Harvey Robinson practices what 
he preaches. He advocates the publishing 
of little books of big ideas. And he has 
done it, for the 117 pages of his book 
contain more matter about the things that 
matter than many a 1,000-page work.” 


AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS, $1.50 


FURNESS 


LINE 


(Bermuda Government's Official Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA 


Playground of Eternal Springtime 
(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 Days From New York 

~ SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


From New York 
Wednesday and Saturday 


»\ Landing passengers directly at 
Hamilton Dock, avoiding delay and 


W der. Tickets good on either Steam- 
er, insuring unequalled express ser- 
vice via Palatial New Twin-Screw 
Oil-burning Transatlantic Liners. 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons’ Displacement 
No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports 


including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse 
Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Ber- 
muda, Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, 
Golf, Magnificent Tiled Swimming Pool. 


WEST INDIES 
Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the Caribbean Sea 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street NEW YORK 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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